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payed We're not going to tell you in this advertisement how we 
" | "ot increased our advertising appropriation this year in 
“ - PTF . ri 
> CY “ fs [x order to help you sell more MultiKopy and Star Brand. 
‘ : 9 “ ; es 
. (i* fi i net (You've probably seen more of our advertising any how.) 
4 ‘ ° 
Ue fe # Neither are we going to tell you about the greater prof- 
a 4 4 . . , 
lo ™ its in the Webster line. (Your 
cash register will tell you the Actions 
you know 
whole story.) 
4 speak 
And were not going to louder 
boast about the value of than 


the Webster dealer fran- words 
chise, or the dealer helps 
we pass around so freely. (Why should we, when 





it's common gossip everywhere.) 
“We're not talking about any of those 
things. That’s why this is a very bad ad- 
vertisement. 
All we want to point out is the reita- 
bility, the fine, durable quality of 
MultiKopy Carbon Paper and Star 
Brand typewriter ribbon. 


we Ke WH SS 


But why bother. Your customers will 

tell you all about that, too. Funny thing 
that customers should be so regular in 
their MultiKopy and Star Brand purchases, 
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K-S-WEBSTER Co. 


13 AMHERST STREET, KENDALL SQUARE, CAMBRIDGE 








Boston, Massachusetts 
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{ OFFICE APPLIANCES 
is a news and technical 
trade journal, serving 
the entire industry of of- 
fice equipment. It covers 
the manufacture and 
distribution of office 
machinery, officedevices, 
office furniture, office 
supplies and the entire 
range of commercial sta- 
tionery. Its comprehen- 
sive news reports of the 
industry and its valuable 
special articles upon sub- 
jects germane to its field 
have given it unusual 
prestige. It serves a cli- 
entele composed of man- 
agers and agents for the 
various office machines, 
devices and supplies, 
commercial stationery 
dealers and many of the 
largest corporations in 
the United States. It 
also reaches some deal- 
ers in fifty-four other 
countries who deal in 
American office equip- 
ment. 

{ No person, firm or cor- 
poration, either directly 
or indirectly connected 
with the industry the 
journal represents, has 
any share in its owner- 
ship or voice in shaping 
its policy, which has in 
view at all times the best 
interests of the field it 
serves. It aims to dis- 
cuss all subjects fairly, 
and to furnish its read- 
ers reliable information 
concerning the progress 
and development of the 
office appliance industry. 
It will answer any ques- 
tions germane to its field 
to the best of its ability, 
and it asks its readers in 
all parts of the world to 
aid it with inquiries and 
suggestions, to which it 
will give prompt and 
earnest consideration. 
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FTSUBSCRIPTION 
RATES payable in ad- 
vance, in the United 
States and itspossessions 
and Mexico—one year, 
$2.00; two years, $3.00. 
Canada—one year, $2.50; 
two years, $4.00. Foreign, 
all countries in the Postal 
Union, the equivalent of 
$3.00 American gold for 
one year and $5.00 for 
two years. Remittances 
may be made by personal 
checks, drafts on New 
York or Chicago, Post- 
office or Express Money 
Orders, or in American 
Postage Stamps or cur- 
rency, if sent by regis- 
tered mail. 

§ CHANGE OF AD- 
DRESS. Subscribers may 
have their mailing ad- 
dresses changed as often 
as desired. In ordering 
such changes it is neces- 
sary that both old and 
new addresses be given. 
§ CONTRIBUTIONS are 
invited upon any topic 
of interest to this trade. 
Allaccepted manuscripts 
will be paid for at space 
rates. Unaccepted manu- 
scripts will not be re- 
turned unless postage is 
enclosed by the sender. 
Correspondents should 
give their names and ad- 
dresses, which will be 
withheld from publica- 
tion if requested. 
{ADVERTISING RATES 
upon application — only 
articles of office equip- 
ment or directly related 
products eligible. 

{ Entered as Second- 
Class Matter, July 8, 1905, 
at the Postoffice at Chi- 
cago, Ill., under Act of 
March 3, 1879. 

{ “Office Appliances” is 
registered in the United 
States Patent Office, 
Washington, D. C. 

{ COPYRIGHT. Con- 
tents covered by Copy- 
right, 1932, by The Office 
Appliance Company. 














OFFICE APPLIANCES 
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tcco Products Ine... 1 fi AIDVWER TESEMENTS [Bocas rare nnvetope co.18s 





Acme Staple Co R4 

‘ a , . , ‘ R 
Adams Brothers Co 174 These advertisements present the products of 
Adjustable Table Co 138 | the leading manufacturers in each division of Rand McNally & Co. .....161 
age, G se 176 | the industry. Because of the ground for hon- Reliable Tw. & A. M. Corp.177 
Allen & Co 104 | est differences of opinion, the publishers ob- Reliance Pencil Co. ......106 
Alma Desk Co 138 viously cannot undertake to guarantee trans- Roberts, Weldon, Rubber 
Amer. Autom. Typew. Co..175 actions between advertisers and customers. eile... aie 
American Embossing Co..174 They do, however, offer their service in re- Rochester Rib. & Carb. Co.158 
GMS. Oe, Hachine Co 102 solving any disagreements which result from Rockwell-Barnes Co. ..... 156 
Ames Supply Co ooeeAT] relations established through the journal. ~ 
Art Metal Construc. Co.88, 8&9 

& | Sheaffer, W. A., Pen Co...108 

Art Steel Co., Ine 127 





4 W 105 Sherman-Manson Mfg. Co.140 
rt ire & Stamping Co 05 
Smith, L. C., & Corona 





Aurora Metal Cabinet Co..143 F. B. Mfg. Co. , : 98 Kor-Rect-O Company a 
Autopoint Co 85 Force, Wm. A., & Co. : 105 L Typewriters, Inc. ...... 83 
Auto-Typist, The 175 Fulton Specialty Co -. 105 Speed Key Mfg. Co. ......104 
iaatherols . } ++ «BSS Stationers Loose Leaf Co.111 
sae Eoeeaer Ce Ave G Little, A. P., Ine. — its. i 
Stationers Specialty Corp.103 
B Gardner, P. A., Lthr. Wks.126 Loose Leaf Metals Co. ...165 Steel Equipment Corp. 129 
Bankers Box Co 87 General Electric Co. ; 178 Luther Ink & Stp. Pad Co.104 Steel Fixture Mfc. Co. ...142 
Bassick Company 128 General Fireproofing Co., M Stein Drea. Moe. Co. . 4173 
Berger Mfg. Company 137 The ; 123 Mansy (i. Tne Any Blt 125 Stern, Berthold S.. Co. . 170 
Bridgeport Pen Co., The 177 Globe-Wernicke Co. .120, 21 Manhattan Stencil Corp 106 Stieapacn Corp. aay 
Bristow, Stanley R 102 Graff, Geo. B., Co. : seaaee Manifold Supplies Co. .... 99 Storms, H. M.. Co. 102 
Buckeye Rib. & Carb. Co. .169 Grand Rapids L. L. Binder Marchant Cale. Mach. Co..167 Sturgis Posture Chair Co..175 
Bump Paper Fastener Co..174 Co. : : ‘ : 166 Markilo Co 176 cteiiiiaiiaiidid sittin Win: 
Bushnell, Alvah, Co 110 Graphic Duplicator Co. ...105 Marsh Stencil Machine Co.177 pee a 
Cc Guide System & Supp. Co. 93 Martens Type Cleaner Co..104 “ 
Canton Art Metal Co 138 Gunlocke, W. H., Chair Co.140 McLeod Furniture Co. ..141 
Carpenter, E. W Mfz. Co.174 Gunn Furniture Company .131 Metal Office Furn. Co. ....130 Terrell’s Equipment Co....130 
Carter's Ink Co 155 H Meyer & Wenthe.........172 Tip-Top Mfg. Co . 177 
Clarotype Co., The 103 H. A. Ink-Eradicator Co 104 Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co.. .160 Toledo Metal Furniture Co.130 
Clip-On Corp 158 Hanson Scale Co ae Mimeograph, The 8] Triner Scale & Mfg. Co. ..173 
Codo Mfg. Corp ‘ 177 Harriman-Welts Products Mittag & Volger, Inc. ....101 Turner & Harrison Pen 
Columbia Rib. & Carb. Co. 97 Co. . 176 Munson Supply Co ; 102 Co. tee oeeee LTE 
Columbia Steel Eq. Co 135 Harter Corp , —e Myrtle Desk Co .139 Tybon Corporation. .174 
Cook, H. ¢ Co 154 Heyer Duplicator Co 159 N vu 
Corona Typewriter 83 Hoosier Desk Co. : 134 ath Dusineas Show Ca 179 
Corry-Jamestown Mfg Hotchkiss Sales Co 106 — 172 Underwood-Elliott-Fisher 
Corp 141 Hotel Shelton .. , 162 — a Cn. ...Back Cover 
Crown Ribbon & Carb. Co. 165 I N. Y. Silicate Bk. Slate Co.100 i ay eens ea Seen 
D Imperial Desk Co. . -136 Nuproducts Co ateoe OO U. & Sw. Messen Mkg. Ce..205 
Defiance Sales Corp 104 Impr. Boehner Binder Co..177 re) V 
oem, A. B., Co SI Indiana Desk Co : 132 Oakville Amer. Pin Div.. 176 . 
Diebold Safe & Lock Co 124 Ink Specialties Co 169 / oo a Varityper Incorporated.... 99 
Office Appliance Co., The. .177 


Diemer, John F., Co 96 Intl. Pad Corp. . 90 . .103 Ww 


Oxford Filing Sup. Co 


Downey, The C. L., Co 175 Inter-State Ribbon & Car- 
P Wabash Cabinet Co ... 109 
Duplicator Paper & Supply bon Co 176 
- Pacific Cb. & Rib. Mfg. Co.107 J ee ee 138 
Co. : 172 x 
Parrot Speed Fastener Cp. 92 Weber Costello Co ..140 
Jasper Chair ¢ 136, 143 Peerless Key Co., Inc. 101 Webster, F. S., Co : ‘ 2 
Sagle tts ‘ er ‘o spe esk Co 3 . _— 
Fagle-¢ iwa Leath ( 144 Jasper Desk C 14 Peerless Wire Goods Co...140 Wiggins, John B., Co. ....175 
Elliott “ishe Back Co . spe ses r Co 2 
lott Fisher Back Cover Jasper Seating Co. 142 = Pelouze Mfg. Co. ........ 161  Wilson-Jones Co .. 163 
Esterbroo ? ‘o ; osephso fe Corp 00 
rbrook Pen ( 164 J phson Mfg. Cor} “| Phillips Rib. & Carb. Co.. .162 Woodstock Typewriter Co. 86 
> s le Des ‘o 9 oslir Py (%% 77 
Evansvil Kk 122 Joslin, A. D., Mfg. ¢ Pittsburgh Type. Supp. Co.176 
Eveready \ : ‘o sost 175 ¥ 
veready Mtg. Co., n K Polk, R. L., & Co 176 
Fr Karl Mfg. Co : 142 Postindex Co , , . 8S Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 


Faber, A. W In 95 Kohinoor Pencil Co 100 Prym, William, of Amer.. 98 York Safe & Lock Co 126 





JULY, 1932 


Adding Machines 
Marchant Calcul. Machine 
i. danscnhaveetsen bes 167 
Sundstrand Adding Machine 
Back Cover 


Adding Machines, Rebuilt 
Reliable Tw. & A. M. C....177 


Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 
Rockwell-Barnes Co. 156 


Adding Typewriters 
Underwood, Elliott-Fisher 
Ob ks cee céeueas Back Cover 


Adhesives 
(See Inks, 


Arch and Clipboards 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 
Rockwell-Barnes Co. ......156 


Adhesives, etc.) 


Ash Trays, Office 
Oakville-American Pin Div..176 


Automatic Typewriters 


Amer. Automatic Typewr. 
GU 6s cas wes canons = 
Bankers’ Note Cases 
Art Steel Co.... os se 
General Fireproofing Co 123 
Globe-Wernicke Co . 120, 21 
Metal Office Furn. Co.....130 


Billing Machines 
Elliott-Fisher . 
Underwood, 


.Back Cover 
Elliott-Fisher 


sane ve< Back Cover 
Binders, Catalog and Periodical 
Acco Products, Inc. . soe 
Aigner, G. J., Co... kine 
Wilson-Jones Co. ... ‘ 163 
Blackboards 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.100 


Blank Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Co. —— 
Wilson-Jones Co. : 


Blue Print and Plan File Cabinets 
Acco Products, Ine 94 
Art Metal Construc. Co..88, 89 
Aurora Metal Cabinet Co. ..143 
Berger Mfg. Co. .......<. 137 
Columbia Steel Equip. Co. .135 


General Fireproofing Co. ..123 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 
Metal Office Furn. Co.....130 
Steel Equipment Corp ~ - BD 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 
Bond Boxes 


Art Metal Construc. Co..88, 89 
Art Steel Co.... .127 
Corry-Jamestown Mfg. c orp 141 
General Fireproofing Co...123 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 120, 21 
Metal Office Furn. Co.....130 


Book Cases 
Art Metal Construc. Co..88, 89 


Berger Mfg. Co... ‘ .137 

General Fireproof. Co.., “The. 123 

Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 

Gunn Furniture Co... sone 

Oe eee 125 

Metal Office Furn. Co.....130 

Steel Equipment Corp.....129 

Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 
Bookholders 

Acco Products, Ine . 94 
Book Ends 

Oakville-Amer,. Pin Div... ..176 
Book Rings 

Carpenter, E. W., Mfg. Co. .174 

Oakville-Amer, Pin Div... ..176 


Bookkeeping Machines 
Elliott-Fisher ... Back Cover 
Underwood, Elliott-Fisher 


Th Gieteass . Back Cover 

Box Letter Files 
Art Steel Co. ames o<emee 
Globe-Wernicke Co. os cee ae 


Rockwell-Barnes Co. 


Brief Cases 
Stein Bros. Mfg. Co... ..173 


Bulletin Boards 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.100 
Weber Costello Co........140 


Business Shows 
National Business Show Co.179 


Caleulating Devices 
Reliable Tw. & A. M. C....177 


Caleulating Machines 
Marchant Calc. Machine Co.167 





For 


advertised are 


represented. 


here, they are 


furnished by 





the benefit of the 


here classified. 


cordially 


CLASSIFICATIONS 


subscribers, the lines 


Many of the 


requirements of the modern business office are 
Should subscribers be interested 


in any article of office equipment not listed 


invited to communi- 


cate with the service bureau, through which the 
information will be promptly and cheerfully 
letter, 


without obligation. 





Caleulating Machines, Rebuilt 
Reliable Tw. & A. M. C....177 


Calendar Pads and Stands 
Defiance Sales Corp...... 104 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Card Cases, Pocket 
Impr. Boehner Binder Co. ..177 
Wiggins, John B., Co...... 175 


Card Index Boxes and Trays 
Art Metal Construc. Co..88, 89 
3 * aera, 127 
Berger Mfg. Co 
Columbia Steel Equip. Co. .135 
Diemer, John F., Co...... 96 
General Fireproof. Co., 
Globe-Wernicke Co., The... 


8 tb ei ene ce gain 120, 21 
Guide System & Supply Co. 93 
meee Ge... Bocce ccaves 125 
Metal Office Furn. Co..... 130 
Steel Equipment Corp..... 129 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 
Cards, Copper Plate Engr. 


Wiggins, John B., Co...... 175 
Cash Boxes 

Art Steel Co., Imc........ 127 
Casters, Glides, Ete. 

Bassick Company ........128 
Celluloid, Envelopes 

Pe Sh, wen wannranens 176 


Chairs 
General Fireproofing Co. ..123 
Gunlocke, W. H., Chair Co..140 
Harter Corp. 134 
Jasper Chair Co...... 136, 143 
Jasper Seating Co......... 142 
Sturgis Posture Chair Co. ..175 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co..130 


Check Protectors and Writers, Used 
Reliable Tw. & A. M. C...177 


Checks, Stamped Metal 
Meyer & Wenthe.......... 172 


Clips, Paper (See Paper Clips) 
Coin Bags, Trays and Wrappers 


Art Steel Co., Inc......... 127 

Downey, The C. L., Co....175 
Coin Counters 

Downey, The C. L., Co..... 175 
Copyholders 

Acco Products, Inc........ 94 


Pittsburgh Typwr. Sup. Co.176 


Copying Devices and Supplies 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 


Costumers 
General Fireproof. Co., The.123 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 
Crayon, Chalk, ete. 
Weber Costello Co........ 140 


Currency Racks and Straps 
Downey. The C. L., Co....175 


Cuspidors 
Art Steel Co... 


Dating Stamps 
Amer. Number. Mach. Co. .102 


Force, W. A., & Co....... 105 

Fulton Specialty Co.......105 

Meyer & Wenthe......... 172 
Desk Calendars 

Defiance Sales Corp....... 104 


Desk Pads, Blotter 
Stationers Specialty Corp.. .103 


Desk Pads, Linoleum 
Stationers SpecialHy Corp.. .103 


Desk Pending-Letters Holders 


Acco Products, Inc........ 94 
Desk Trays 

Ame Geese Ge. Bee. i... sss 127 

General Fireproofing Co. . .12% 

Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 

8 ae 125 

Metal Office Furn. Co..... 130 

Wu. Tk Mi anaewewsacs 138 
Desk Work Distributors 

Bristow, Stanley R........ 102 

Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 
Desks 

Se TS ks on nonce 138 

Art Metal Construc. Co..88, 89 


Desa? Tk Gk daosaesae 137 
Columbia Steel Equip. Co. .135 
Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp.141 
Evansville Desk Co....... 122 
General Fireproofing Co. ..123 


Globe-Wernicke Co. .120, 21 
Gunn Furniture Co....... 131 
Hoosier Deak Co.......... 134 
Imperial Desk Co......... 136 
Indiana Desk Co.......... 132 
Jasper Desk Co........... 143 
mea Gh. BeBs s é ss kvewees 125 
McLeod Furniture Co..... 141 
Metal Office Furn. Co..... 130 
Myrtle Desk Co.......... 139 
Steel Equipment Corp..... 129 
Steel Fixture Mfg. Co..... 142 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 
Duplicating Machines 


Disk, &.. Bs Gs cowstvises 81 
Graphie Duplicator Co..... 105 
Heyer Duplicator Co...... 159 
Mimeograph, The ........ 81 


Pittsburgh Tw. & Sup. Co..176 


Dupl. Mach. Stencil Tracing Racks 
Pittsburgh Typewr. & Supp. 


Gir cecs reuse ewewse eden 176 
Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Dae, B. Ba Gio ivesdtvses 81 
Duplicator Paper & Sup. Co.172 
Heyer Duplicator Co...... 159 
Ink Specialties Co........ 169 


Kor-Rect-O Company 
Manhattan Stencil Corp. ..106 


Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co... ..160 
Electric Fans 

General Electric Co....... 178 
Engraving 

Wiggins, John B., Co..... 175 
Envelopes 

Bushnell, Alvah, Co....... 110 

Diemer, John F., Co...... 96 

Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 

Josephson Mfg. Corp...... 100 


Oxford Filing Supply Co...103 
Quality Park Envelope Co..168 


Envelopes, Celluloid 
Markilo Co. 
Envelope Openers 
Oakville-Amer,. Pin Div... ..176 


Envelope Sealers 
Office Appliance Co., The. . .177 


Eradicators, Ink 
H. A. Ink Eradicator Co. . .104 


Erasers (Blackboard) 
N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co.100 
Weber Costello Co........ 140 


Erasers (Chemieal) 
H. A. Ink Eradicator Co. . .104 


Erasers (Rubber) 
Pa a. Wien Bess hoten 95 
Oakville-Amer. Pin Div... ..17 
Roberts, Weldon, Rubber Co.103 


Exhibitions 
Nat'l Business Show Co...179 


Expense Books 
Defiance Sales Corp....... 104 


Eyelets 
Oakville-Amer, Pin Div... ..176 


File Boxes, Collapsible Corrug. 
Bankers Box Co.......... 
Guide om ¥ Supply ies 93 


Oxford Filing Supply Co. ..103 
File Boxes, Metal 

3 ok eee 127 

Berger Mfg. Company..... 137 

Metal Office Furn, Co..... 130 

Rockwell-Barnes Co. ..... 156 


Filing Cabinets, Metal 
Art Metal — Co..88, 89 
Art Steel Co 12 
Aurora Metal Cabinet Co. ..143 
Berger Mfg. Company..... 137 
Canton Art Metal Co...... 138 
Columbia Steel Equip. Co. .135 
Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp.141 
General Fireproofing Co. . .125 


Globe-Wernicke Co. .120, 21 
Macey Co., The........... 125 
Metal Office Furn. Co..... 130 
Steel Equipment Corp..... 129 
Steel Fixture Mfg. Co..... 142 


Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 
Filing Cabinets, Wood 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 120, 21 
Wace Ga.. Tees « on04s 208 125 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 
wie Supplies 
Acco Products, Inc....... 94 
Bushnell, Alvah, Co....... 110 


General Fireproofing Co. . .12: 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 
Guide System & Sup. Co... 9 


Josephson Mfg. Corp...... 100 

Macey Co., The.......... 2 

Oxford Filing Susely Co.. .103 

Rockwell-Barnes Co. ..... 156 

Wabash Cabinet Co....... 109 

Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 
Folders 


(See Filing Supplies) 


Fountain Pens 


Autopoint Co. ........45-. 85 
Carter’s Ink Co.......... 155 


Sheaffer, W. A., Pen Co...108 


Furniture Polish 


Globe-Wernicke Co. 120, 21 
Globes, Geographical 

Rand McNally & Co....... 161 

Weber Costello Co........ 140 
Gummed Cloth Rings 

Graff, Geo. B., Co........ 170 
Hotels 

Hotel Ghebtem ..ccccsvces 162 
Index Card Signals 

Gook, TE. Gi. G@cecciccoes 154 

Graff, George B., Co...... 170 

Macey Co., The.......... 125 
Index Tabs 

Afeuer. G. J... GO. cccsese> 175 


Guide System & Supply Co. 93 
Markilo Co. 176 


Inks, Adhesives, Ete. 
Carter’s Ink Co.........-. 155 
Force, Wm. A., & Co...... 105 
Harriman-Welts Prod. Co.. .176 
Luther Ink & Stamp Pad 


Gs coves ted ewareteeds 104 

Inkstands 

Defiance Sales Corp....... 104 
Lead for Mechanical Pencils 

Autopoint Co. ........55. 5 

Faber, A. W., Inc......... 95 

Kohinoor Pencil Co........ 100 
Leather Goods 

Stein Bros. Mfg. Co....... 173 


Leather Upholstered Furniture 
Gunlocke, W. H. Chair Co..140 
Jasper Chair Co. ..... 136, 143 

Leathers, Upholstering 
Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. .144 

Letter Distributors 
Bristow, Stanley R. 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 








6 


Letter Trays 
(See Desk Trays) 


Letterheads 
American Embossing Co 


.174 


Lettering and Show Card Pens 


Bridgeport Pen Co. ..... 
Library Equipment 
Art Steel Co. . beak : 
General Fireproofing Co 
Globe-Wernicke Co. . .120, 


Lists 
Polk, R. L., & Co. 


Lockers and Storage Cabinets 
Art Metal Construc. Co. .88 
Art Steel Co. ... os A 
Aurora Metal Cabinet Co. 
Berger Mfg. Company 
Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp 
General Fireproofing Co. . 
Globe-Wernicke Co. .120, 
Macey Co... The , . 
Steel Equipment Corp. 
Terrell’s Equipment Co. .. 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co 


17 


~ 


12 
12% 


on) 


176 


141 


133 


Loose Leaf Books and Systems 


F. B. Mfg. Co. 

Grand Rapids L L Binder Co 
Stationers Loose Leaf Co. 
Wilson-Jones Co. 


Loose Leaf Envelopes, Celluloid 


Markilo Co. ‘ 


Loose Leaf Metals 
Carpenter, E. W.. Mfg 
Loose Leaf Metals Co 
Wilson-Jones Co 


Co 


Mail Distributors 
Bristow, Stanley R. 


Map Tacks 
Graff, George B., Co. 


Maps, Globes, Etc. 
Rand McNally & Co. .. ‘ 
Weber Costello Co. 


Marking 
Marsh Stencil 


Matched Office Suites 
General Fireproofing Co. 
Macey Co., The . 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co. 


Memorandum Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Co 
Wilson-Jones Co. 


Machine Co.. 


Memorandum Devices 
Bristow, Stanley R. 


Moisteners 
Downey. The C. L., Co 


Motors, Electric 
General Electric Co 
Numbering Machines 


American Num. Mach. 
Force, Wm. A., & Co. 


Co.. 


Office Partitions and Railings 
Globe-Wernicke Co. 120, 


Oll, Office Machine 
Clarotype Co. .. 
Defiance Sales Corp. 
Rockwell-Barnes Co. 


Paper 
Rockwell-Barnes Co 


Paper Clamps 
Acco Products, Inc. 
Esterbrook Pen Co. ..... 
Oakville-Amer. Pin Div... .. 


Paper Clips 

Acco Products, Inc Ter 
Art Wire & Stamping Co. . 
nn [mh seececses 
i Cie. Secncenul 
Graff, George B.. Co. .. 
Oakville-Amer, Pin Div... .. 
Rockwell-Barnes Co. 
Tip-Top Mfg. Co. 


Paper Fastening Machines 
Acme Staple Co. 
Bump Paper Fastener Co. 
Defiance Sales Corp. 
Eveready Mfg. Co. 

ton 
Hotchkiss Sales Co. ..... 
Neva-Clog Products, Inc. 
Parrot Speed Fastener Corp. 


Paste 
(See Inks, 


of Bos- 


Adhesives, etc.) 


Pen and Pencil Clips 
Defiance Sales Corp nae 
Oakville-Amer. Pin Div... .. 


Pencil Sharpeners 


Graff, George B., Co. 


98 
166 
111 
163 


17¢ 


174 


. 166 
.163 


102 


170 


161 
140 


Devices, Shipping Room 


177 


102 


.105 


21 


..103 
.104 


156 


.156 





Pencils, Cedar 


Paber, A. W.. Inc. ...... 95 
Kohinoor Pencil Co. 100 
Reliance Pencil Co. .106 
Pencils, Mechanical 
Autopoint Co. &5 
Carter's Ink Co. si 156 
Sheaffer, W. A., Pen Co. .108 
Pens, Lettering and Show Card 
Bridgeport Pen Co. ...... 77 
Esterbrook Pen Co. ...... 164 
Pens, Steel 
Esterbrook Pen Co. ...... 164 
Turner & Harrison Pen Co. 176 
Pins and Pin Containers 
Defiance Sales Corp. ...104 
Oakville-Amer, Pin Div... ..176 
Prym, William, of America. 98 
Platens, Typewriter 
Ames Supply Co. ........ 171 
U. 8S. Tw. Parts & Supp. Co.105 
Portfolios, Waterproof 
Stern, Berthold §S., Co. 170 
Postal Scales 
Hanson Scale Co. 82 
Pelouze Mfg. Co. 161 
Stimpson Corp. ......... 17 
Triner Scale & Mfg. Co. 173 
Presses, Lever Type 
Force, Wm. A., & Co. 105 
Punches 
Acco Products, Inc. o4 
Defiance Sales Corp. ... .104 
Globe-Wernicke Co. » 4230, 33 
Ribbon Winding Machines 
Tybon Corporation ..... 174 
Ribbons and Carbons 
Allen & Co. -— oi 104 
Buckeye Rib. & Carb. Co. .169 
Carter’s Imk Co. .....ccees 165 
Codo Mfg. Corp. , socue 
Columbia R, & C. Mfg. Co.. 97 
Crown Ribbon & Carb. Co..165 
Inter-State Rib. & Carb. Co.176 
meee, A. Bee BRM ccccecnse 166 
Manifold Supplies Co. 99 
Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co. 160 
Mittag & Volger, Inc. 101 
Neidich Process Co. 72 
Pacific Carb. & Rib. Co. .107 
Phillips Ribbon & Carbon Co.162 
Rochester Rib. & Carb. Co.158 
Rockwell-Barnes Co. 156 
Storms, H. M., Co. Lo” 
Tybon Corporation ......174 
U. S. Typwr. Rib. Mfg. Co.175 
Webster, F. S., Co. ..... 2 
Rubber Bands 
Faber, A. W., Inc. 95 
Rubber Stamps 
Force, Wm. A., & Co 105 
Meyer & Wenthe 172 
Rubber Type Outfits 
Force, Wm, A., & Co. .105 


Safes 


Art Metal Construc. Co.. . 88, 
1 


Berger Mfg. Co. 


89 
37 


Diebold Safe & Lock Co. ..124 
General Fireproofing Co. .123 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ..120, 21 
Be Gi, Ws ce csccocss 125 
Metal Office Furn. Co. ....130 
Steel Equipment Corp. ...129 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 
York Safe & Lock Co. ...126 
Sales & Order Books 
Adams Brothers Co........ 174 
Scales 
Hanson Scale Co. ....... 82 
Pelouze Mfg. Co. ........ 161 
Stimpson Corp. ; 171 
Triner Scale & Mfg. Co. 173 
Sealing Wax 
Luther Ink & Stamp Pad Co.104 
Seals, Notary & Corporation 
Force, Wm. A., & Co. 105 
Meyer and Wenthe....... 172 
Shelf Boxes 
BE a Se cesece aves 27 
Diemer, John F., Co. ..... 96 
General Fireproofing Co. 123 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ....121, 21 
Shelving 
Art Metal Construc. Co..88, 89 
Ase Giesh Ge .cscce ert | 
Berger Mfg. Co. i Shs 
General Fireproofing Co. . 123 
Globe-Wernicke Co. . 130, 21 
Steel Equipment Corp. .129 
Terrell's Equipment Co. .130 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co. .133 
Sign Markers 
Force, Wm. A., & Co. .105 
Fulton Specialty Co. ..... 105 
Stamp Pads 
Force, Wm. A., & Co. 105 
Fulton Specialty Co. 105 
Internat'l Pad Corp. 90 
Luther Ink & Stamp Pad Co.104 
Meyer & Wenthe........ 72 
Rockwell-Barnes Co. ..... 156 
Stands for Office Machines 
Adjustable Table Co. ..... 138 
i 134 
Bees Dems GA ccccccevcess 142 
Sherman-Manson Mfg. Co. .140 
Sturgis Posture Chair Co. ..175 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co..130 
Stationery, Embossed, Engraved 
American Embossing Co. ..174 
Stencils 
Force, Wm. A., & Co. ... 105 
Meyer & Wenthe ...... .172 
Stenographers’ Note Book 
Rockwell-Barnes Co. .156 
Stools 
Sturgis Posture Chair Co. ..175 
Toledo Metal Furniture Co. .130 





THE SERVICE BUREAU 


of Office Appliances is maintained for the exclusive 
use of subscribers and advertisers. In the execution 
of its various commissions this bureau calls upon prac- 
tically every member of the staff. It answers by per- 
sonal letters all inquiries upon matters germane to 
the field, it furnishes special reports upon articles of 
office equipment, supplies names of manufacturers of 
any article wanted, puts man and job together, prepares 
advertising copy, furnishes list of desirable agents and 
dealers in nearly every country, aids foreign dealers in 
securing U. S. A. lines, and in many other ways per- 
forms useful service, all without charge. 
in every land have made, and are making, good use 
of this bureau; manufacturers in every section of the 
field have had evidence of the service. 
requests for catalogues to bring their files up to date, 
or to replace the file in case of fire or other form of 
destruction, are broadcasted in a bulletin which is 
mailed frequently to leading manufacturers. 


Subscribers 


Subscribers’ 








OFFICE APPLIANCES 


Storage Cases 


Tn, ot inenes oenk 27 
PE Sh «600s sees 87 
ee mes GA. ccccsccces 137 
Oxford Filing Supply Co. ..103 
Rockwell-Barnes Co. ..... 156 
Steel Equipment Corp. 129 


Store Fixtures & Equipment 
General Fireproof Co., The.123 
Metal Office Furn. Co. 130 


Swinging Typewriter Stands 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 2] 


Tables 
SE  ckccttae nen 127 
Mapger MEOe. GO. .cccccses 137 
General Fireproofing Co. ..123 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 
Metal Office Furn Co. ..... 130 
Steel Equipment Corp. 129 
Steel Fixture Mfg. Co. 142 
Tablets 
Rockwell-Barnes Co. ...... 156 
Telephone Accessories 
Force, Wm, A., & Co. .105 
Thumb Tacks 
Graff, George B.. Co. ..... 170 
Oakville-Amer. Pin Div... ..176 
Time Stamps & Recorders 
Joslin, A. D., Mfg. Co. .177 


Transfer Cases 
Art Metal Construc. Co..88, 89 
Art Steel Co., Ine. 
Aurora Metal Cabinet Co... 
meena Te. GO. ok ccccsccs 137 


Canton Art Metal Co. ....138 
Columbia Steel Equip. Co..135 
General Fireproofing Co. 123 


Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 


Pe Gn BE cccccccccs 125 

Metal Office Furn. Co. 130 

Rockwell-Barnes Co. ...... 156 

Steel Equipment Corp. . 129 

Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co..133 
Type, Typewriter 

Ames Supply Co. ......... 171 


U. 8. Tw. Parts & Sup. Co..105 


Typewriter Cleaning Material 
Clarotype Co. ..... 
Martens Type Cleaner Co.. .104 


Nuproducts Co. : ° 98 

Sees We ls KG csccséc 2 
Typewriter Cushion Keys 

Munson Supply Co. ...... 102 

Peertess May Oo. ...ccccece 101 

Speed Key Mfg. Co. ...... 104 
Typewriter Cushion Knobs and 

Feet 

Ames Supply Co. ........ 171 

Azora Rubber Co. ........ 176 

Peertess Key Co. ........- 101 


Typewriter Parts and Tools 
Ames Supply Co. 
U. S. Tw. Parts & Sup. Co.105 


Typewriters, Electric 
Woodstock Typewriter Co.. 86 


Typewriters, Mfrs. of 


American Automatic Type- 
0 kk rrr 175 
Corona Typewriter ...... 83 


Smith, L. C., & Corona Tws. 83 
Underwood, Elliott-Fisher 

Back Cover 
99 


Varityper Incorporated acts i 
Woodstock Typewriter Co. . 


Typewriters, Rebuilt 
Reliable Tw. & A. M. Co. ..177 

Visible Index Systems 
Art Meta! Construc. Co. 88, 89 
Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 
Postindex Co. ee 88 
Stationers Loose Leaf Co..111 
Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co.133 


Wardrobes 
Re ee GK. wa ces cadases 127 
Aurora Metal Cabinet Co. .143 
merger TES. Ge. .ccccsees 137 
General Fireproofing Co. 23 


Globe-Wernicke Co. ...120, 21 


Steel Equipment Corp. ..... 129 
Waste Baskets 
Be ee Wn cecadevenes 27 
Berger Mfg. Co. ...... -- 137 
Metal Office Furn. Co. ....130 
Peerless Wire Goods Co. 140 
Steel Equipment Corp. 129 
Wee, Bs Brccccccscce 138 








JULY, 1932 


EWANTS AND LOR SALE 


The rate fer classified advertisements is eight cents a werd. 
Minimum charge, $1.60. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 
EXPERIENCE IN RETAIL AND WHOLESALE office furni- 
ture (wood and steel) and stationery business of 25 years; 
qualified salesman and salesmanager, recently on road, under- 
stands methods of getting large contracts. Will consider any 
location with progressive concern. Would devote part salary 
to acquiring interest in business. Age 39; married, two chil- 
dren; best references. Address G-119, care Office Appliances, 
Chicago. 











SALESMAN with fourteen years’ stationery experience, includ- 
ing ten years specialized on loose leaf and office furniture, 
seeks new connection. Has operated as department manager 
and sales manager for large retail concern and has represented 
two leading manufacturers. Ready to hook up with retail estab- 
lishment or sell for manufacturer to retail dealers. Particu- 
larly well acquainted with dealers from Pittsburg east includ- 
ing New York, and south to Baltimore. Primarily interested 
in some opening in the northeast corner of the country because 
of acquaintance there but will gladly consider other location 
Ft eh opportunity. Address G-115, care Office Appliances, 
Chicago. 





SALESMAN with seven years’ experience with leading check 
writer manufacturer, much of the time as branch manager, and 
two years in similar connection with company making metered 
mail machine, seeks new connection. Has extensive knowledge 
of bookkeeping and accounting. In a position to render good 
service on any office specialty of merit. Age 34. Located at 
present in Ohio. Principal office appliance experience in New 
York State and Middle West. Will consider agency proposition 
or suitable territory under established branch manager or 
sales agent. Address G-116, care Office Appliances, Chicago. 








SALESMAN with twenty years’ experience in office supply 
business as salesman, buyer, manager, and traveler for manu- 
facturer, seeks new opening. Prefers to connect with some 
reliable manufacturer as representative to sell to dealers. Best 
acquainted in Middle West and South. Can start in new 
connection on short notice. Address G-117, care Office Appli- 
ances, Chicago. 
SALESMAN AND SALES MANAGER of proven ability in the 
field of office equipment, well acquainted in the middle and 
southwest is open for connection. Capable of organizing and 
training sales force or managing department of aggressive 
concern. Can furnish best references from leading office 
equipment retailers. Ready to make advantageous offer to 
the right concern. Address G-120, care Office Appliances, Chi- 
cago. 

OFFICE SPECIALTY MAN experienced as salesman, sales 
agent and sales manager, is open for new connection in office 
appliance sales organization. Experience includes loose leaf, 
adding and calculating machines, and filing systems. A suc- 





cessful personal salesman and good at directing efforts of 
others. Thrives on difficult tasks. Will carefully consider any 
worth while proposition. Address G-113, care Office Appli- 


ances, Chicago. 

STATIONERY SALESMAN with fifteen years’ experience, 
mostly inside, seeks new connection as salesman, department 
manager or store manager. Has worked in the North and 
more recently in the South. Will go any place which offers 
desirable opportunity. Address G-114, care Office Appliances, 
Chicago. 

DO YOU REQUIRE a branch manager? Sales executive and 
salesman with excellent record and experience who knows and 
understands addressing machines, mailing machines, and other 
office appliances. Experienced in opening and establishing new 
branch offices. Address G-112, care Office Appliances, Chicago. 











CAPABLE LOOSE LEAF MAN thoroughly experienced in all 
forms of accounting, and accounting systems is thinking seri- 
ously of returning to the industry which he left several years 
ago. Well acquainted with principal dealers from coast to 
coast. Has served successfully in various capacities including 
general manager and sales manager. Thoroughly equipped to 
handle any connection in loose leaf or any other line of merit 
sold to dealers. Will consider any locality. Address G-122, 
care Office Appliances, Chicago. 


SALESMEN WANTED 
OUR HIGH GRADE TYPEWRITER specialty is being suc- 
cessfully and profitably sold by typewriter salesmen, repair- 
men, supply and specialty salesmen. This is a golden oppor- 
tunity for anyone calling on office trade. Territories are being 
allotted now. Write for details and selling plans. Address 
V-86, care Office Appliances, Chicago. 





REMOTE CONTROL IS HERE. Many otherwise non-listing 
devices can be “hooked up” with punches, typewriters, etc. 
Most advantageous connections are custom made. Salesmen 
wanted all American and Canadian cities, on liberal commis- 
sion basis; exclusive territory. Any standard accounting 
machines used are purchased locally which naturally enlists 
salesmen’s cooperation from the start. State what devices 
— familiar with. Address V-85, care Office Appliances, 
Chicago. 








SALESMEN WANTED to carry our line of office chairs made 
in oak and in birch. We also make windsor and upholstered 
chairs that are appropriate for offices. All territories open. 
State experience, territory covered, line now carrying in first 
nar ~ gt  paae Chair & Novelty Co., 219 East 44th St., New 
fork, N. Y. 


SALESMEN WANTED: Now is the season to sell Canvas Par- 
cel Post Laundry Carriers to the luggage and school supply 
trade. New low competitive prices, liberal commission, pro- 
tected territory. You can establish yourself in a lucrative side 
line by writing CANVAS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, Cor. 
Main & McWilliams, Fond du Lac, Wis. 


SALESMEN WANTED to sell new $4.00 office appliances as 
a side line direct to consumers. Liberal commissions. Ex- 
clusive territory open for men proving ability. Give refer- 
ences and other lines carried. Address V-84, care Office Ap- 
pliances, Chicago. 





DISTRICT MANAGERS and salesmen experienced in the vis- 
ible index field to sell “Visblex,” a visible loose leaf equipment. 
Exceptional opportunity for experienced men with an old es- 
tablished company. Henry Conolly Company, Rochester, N. Y 


INVITE CORRESPONDENCE with several capable ex- 
encils to the 
encil Co., St. 








WE 
perienced men to sell our line of commercial 
commercial stationer and jobbing trade. Ozark 
Louis, Mo. 


SALESMEN: For post card size stencil duplicator. Attractive 
commission to representatives, protected territory. Excellent 
side line proposition for office supply and appliance salesmen. 
Keller Manufacturing Co., Pasadena, California, 








POSTINDEX requires several first class Visible File salesmen. 
Must be able to show successful sales experience to qualify. 
Write giving full details. Postindex Co., Inc., Jamestown, 
a 





REPRESENTATIVES AVAILABLE 


SALESMEN WITH FIFTEEN YEARS EXPERIENCE in the 
field and as branch manager, is in a position to give two full 
days a week calling upon dealers in Chicago for established 
manufacturer. Excellent record in working with salesmen on 
large installations. Exceptionally well grounded in devising 
and in the application of systems and methods. Can canvass 
dealers in Chicago and vicinity thoroughly every week and help 
the dealers develop the volume. Present line will not conflict 
with anything now offered to stationery trade. Address G-121, 
care Office Appliances, Chicago. 











EXPERIENCED OFFICE EQUIPMENT MAN seeks agency of 
some high grade office line for Northern California. Has had 
successful experience as owner of stationery business and has 
functioned profitably selling typewriters and other mechanical 
lines. Will consider any article for office use. Prepared to 
provide intensive selling efforts. Address G-118, care Office 
Appliances, Chicago. 





PACIFIC COAST DISTRIBUTORS carrying stock here are 
looking for additional articles for exclusive distribution, 
among stationery trade. Western Sales Co., 1779 Oxford St. 
Berkeley, Calif. 


MANUFACTURERS’ REPRESENTATIVE with headquarters 
in Chicago, equipped to carry stock, is interested in securing 
lines of standard office supply items or specialties. Estab- 
lished middle western trade. Can furnish best references. Ad- 
dress G-110, care Office Appliances, Chicago. 











EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE AVAILABLE 


EXPORT MANAGER for prominent manufacturer of filing 
supplies is in a position to handle an additional non-conflicting 
line. Prefers something made in the Middle West. Has excel- 
lent established connections throughout the foreign field. An 
opportunity for some manufacturer to enlarge foreign sales 
through the efforts of thoroughly experienced and capable ex- 
port representative. Address G-111, care Office Appliances, 
Chicago. 

















BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


SELL PATENTS OR PLACE ON ROYALTY with responsible 
manufacturers; telephone specialty saves subscribers money; 
also electrical appliance, unusual sales appeal, needed every 
home and office. Kuhl, 17 West 44th, New York. 


FOR SALE AND WANTED TO BUY 


ADDRESSING MACHINES, Comptometers, Dictaphones, Edi- 
phones, Kardex cabinets, Mimeographs, Multigraphs, bought 
and sold. Hanover Office Equipment Co., 80 Greenwich St., 
New York City. 

1200 IVI PANELS, 24 in. size for six inch card. Cost $5.95 
each; lots of 100 $.50 each—2 duplex Acme 12 drawer 3x5 cabi- 
nets O. G. $50.00 each. Hanover Office Equipment Co., Inc., 80 
Greenwich St., New York City. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER billing and bookkeeping machines bought 
and sold. Maloney, Gilmore Co., 508 S. Dearborn, Chicago. 


MULTIGRAPH RIBBONS re-manufactured. Guaranteed work, 
quick service. Send us your old ribbons to-day. Lewis Co., 
95l1a N. 4th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELLIOTT-FISHER machines bought, sold and rebuilt. Teeter- 
Warsh Co., Plankinton Arcade, Milwaukee, Wis. 


ALL MODELS ELLIOTT-FISHER Billing and Bookkeeping 
machines, Typewriters, Adding Machines and Other Office 
Equipment Bought and Sold. CHICAGO OFFICE APPLI- 





























ANCE CoO., 533 So. Dearborn St., Chicago. 














BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





Important to Manufacturers 


The following detailed inquiries, received direct from readers of Orrice 
APPLIANCES, are tangible business opportunities. 


Wants Abroad 


Equipment and Supplies—Mr. Jean FP. Vanderperren, 30 Rue Kinet 
Anderiecht-Brussels, Belgium, wishes to establish himself as a_ repre- 
sentative of American manufacturers of office equipment and supplies for 
the whole of Belgium. He asks for sales information as to prices, con 
tract terms, conditions of shipment and consignment, etc. He wishes also 
to receive printed matter, catalogues, et from manufacturers interested 

Stationery Business Reopened——FEl Siglo llustrado, Casilla de Correo 444, 
Ascuncion, Paraguay, has been reopened since the return of Mr. Luis 
Trasfi from Europe The establishment has been enlarged and modernized 
completely The firm has inaugurated a special commission and consign 
ment department It is requested that manufacturers of stationery items 
vend catalogues and price lists to El Siglo Llustrado 


Wanted Here at Home 


Catalogues Requested—Bené, Inc., has moved to its new downstairs 
store at 152-54 Pine street, Providence, R. I Manufacturers are re 
quested to send latest catalogues and price lists on stationery and printing 
items, and office equipment 

Distribution and Display in Chicago Speedo, Inc., 537 South Dearborn 
street, Chicago iil has established a new demonstration room in its 
Chicago office, and seeks non-competitive items and devices to display 
demonstrate and distribut A specific interest is indicated in filing sup 
plies and devices Mark correspondence for the attention of J ; 
Kreiling 

Distribution at Hartford—The Fox Press, Inc., 206 State street, Hart 
ford, Conn., wishes to get in touch with manufacturers whose products 
are saleable to the trade now controlled by the Fox Press, Inc The 
company is a well established printing and advertising concern. It is in 
constant touch with a large number of customers. Warehousing space in 
a central location is offered Manufacturers interested are invited to 
correspond with Lewis H. Russell, of the Fox Press, Inc 

Equipment and Supplies for Detroit Territory An experienced salesman 
wishes to take on a number of lines to sell direct in the Detroit territory 
He has had eleven years’ experience in the office appliance field, and is 
also known in filing equipment and supplies. He has held managerial 
positions and is equipped to develop a sales force as conditions warrant 
Address correspondence to Sem 43, care of Office Appliances, 417 South 
Dearborn street, Chicago, Ill 

Middie West Sales Representation Warren C. Clower, Allerton hotel, 
Chicago, Ill., wishes to hear from manufacturers interested in representa- 
tion in the middle west He has had twelve years’ experience calling 
on dealers, selling papeteries, greeting cards, etc He covered the south 
eastern section of the United States for eight years. The past three years 
he has been operating in the middle west 

Representation at National CapitalMciIntosh & Sheridan, 205 Com 
mercial Bank building, is a specialist in sales to government departments 
Two manufacturers are now represented; the organization can take on 
the lines of one or two more Manufacturers interested should address 
correspondence for the attention of Phil A. Sheridan 

Representation for Stationery Items—-C. G. Tollefsen, 652 Ridgewood 
road, Oradell, N. J., wishes to get in touch with manufacturers seeking 
representation in the east He is well acquainted with the stationery 
trade, having been connected eighteen years with the Sengbusch Self 
Closing Inkstand Company, sixteen years of that period as New York of 
fice manager 

Stationery for Department Stores-—-The Group Buying Association of 
America, Inc 202 West Fortieth street, New York, N. Y., is interested in 
items which can be retailed in stationery departments of department 
Mark correspondence for the attention of Robert D. Goldman 


—___——@—_— 
New Enterprises 


Following are new concerns reported in further detail elsewhere in this 
issue. They offer possibilities of additional outlets for manufacturers ir 
this field. 


' 
store 


Bremerton, Wash., 
Stationery Store, 
Anchor business 


The Anchor Stationery Store 
Horowitz, of the American 
Wash The lines of the 


Commercial Stationery 
is being reopened by 
i203 First avenue, Seattle, 
will be broadened 

Commercial Stationery—-The C. P. Foster Company, 
Vancouver, B. C., was established recently 

Marking Devices-Standard Stamp & 
Dahill road, Brooklyn, N. Y 

Typewriters—-The Anniston Typewriter Company has been opened at 
1032 Noble street, Anniston, Ala., by Thomas A. McCourry, former rep 
resentative of the Underwood Typewriter Company 


592 Seymour street, 


Stencil Works opened at 516 


Typewriters—Patterson Typewriter Company, 110 South Poinsetta street, 
West Palm Beach, Fla., handling all makes of typewriters, adding ma 


chines, cash registers, etc 
— i 
Commerce Department Trade Opportunities 

Inquiries sent to the U. 8S. Commerce Department from represen- 
tatives abroad Recognized business establishments can secure 
names and addresses on application to the Bureau of Foreign 
and Domestic Commerce at Washington, or to the district and 
co-operative offices, mentioning the file number of the trade 

opportunities wanted. 
Winnipeg, Canada No. 58,353 
Naples, Italy No. 58,305; 


agency desired 
purchase and agency 


Appliances, office 
Appliances, offic 


contemplated 


Bands, rubber, gray, Amsterdar Netherlands No. 58,088; agency de 
sired 

Equipment, | Naples, Italy No. 58,305; purchase and agency 
contemplated 

Equipment for making lead seals, Montreal, Canada No. 57,988; pur- 
chase contemy] ited 

Equipment Tee Lod Poland No 8,226 purchase and agency 


contemplated 


OFFICE APPLIANCES 


Equipment, office, Winnipeg 

Erasers, Vienna, Austria No 

Graphite for making pencils, and pigments for colored leads, 
Italy No. 57,944; purchase contemplated 

Inks and adhesives, Vienna, Austria No. 58,130 

Ink, quick drying, Zurich, Switzerland No 
agency contemplated 

Machines, typewriter, and accessories, 
agency desired 


Canada No. 58,353; agency desired 
8,130; agency desired 


Milan, 


ency desired 
7 purchase and 








Madras, India No. 58,254; 


Machinery and equipment for manufacturing fountain pens, Vienna, 
Austria No. 58,011; purchase contemplated 

Machines, adding, Milan, Italy No. 58,037; agency desired 

Machines, calculating, Lodz, Poland No. 58,226; purchase and agency 


contemplated 


Machines, calculating, Milan, Italy No. 58,037; agency desired 

Machines, calculating, novelties, Leipzig, Germany No. 58,067; pur 
chase or agency contemplated 

Machines, cash register, Oslo, Norway No. 58,338; agency desired 


Machines, 58,284; agency de- 
sired 
Machines duplicator, and 
agency desired 
Machines, Mimeograph 
contemplated 
Machines 
Guadalajara 


check endorser, London, England No 


Madras, India No 58,254 ; 


accessories, 


Lodz, Poland No. 58,226; purchase and agency 
and equipment for manufacturing automobile license plates, 
Mexico No. 58,210; purchase contemplated 


Machines, stamp affixer, London, England No. 58,254; agency desired 

Machines, stitching, office, small, Leipzig, Germany No. 58,067; pur- 
chase or agency contemplated 

Machines, typewriter, novelties, Leipzig, Germany No. 58,067; pur 


chase or agency contemplated 

Machines, typewriter, Lodz, 
contemplated 

Paper, bond and 
agency contemplated 

Paper and envelopes, Vienna, Austria No. 58,130; agency desired 

Pens, fountain, Vienna, Austria No. 58,130; agency desired 

Rubber, sponge, and also unvulcanized rubber for stamp manufacture, 
Leipzig, Germany No. 58,253; purchase contemplated 

Sharpeners, pencil, Barranquilla, Colombia No. 58,161; agency desired 

Sharpeners, pencil, Vienna, Austria No. 58,130; agency desired 

Specialties, stationery, such as glass paper weights and wooden blotter 
holders, Barranquilla, Colombia No. 58,161; agency desired 

Supplies, office, Lodz, Poland No. 58,226; purchase and agency con- 
templated 

Supplies, office, Naples, Italy No. 58,305; 
templated 

Supplies, stationery, including school blank note books, 
Dominican Republic.—-No. 58,087; purchase contemplated 

Systems, card index, Lodz, Poland No. 58,226; purchase and agency 
contemplated 


Poland No. 58,226; purchase and agency 


printing, Bombay, India No. 58,132; purchase or 


purchase and agency con 


Puerto Plata, 


- —<>-—__— 
Japanese Government Buying Preferences 


The United States Department of Commerce reported on a project by 
the Japanese government tending to favor the use of native products for 
the various governmental departments. There has been a general trend 
on the part of business concerns to revert to the use of imported mate- 
rials and devices. This is said to be due to the quality and dependability 
of American products 

The Japanese preference list was added to at various times In its 
entirety it proposed favoring Japanese manufacturers of typewriters with 
Japanese characters for recording telegraphic messages, pen points, blot 
ting paper, copying paper, typewriter bond paper, rubber erasers, drawing 
colors, calculating machines, except motor driven, addressing machines, 
cash registers, bill perforators and automatic numbering machines 


= 
Switzerland Increases Import Duties 

Commerce Reports] Effective March 1, 1932, the Swiss government 
increased the import duties on a number of products. The duty on metal 
furniture from the United States was raised from forty francs per 100 
kilos to 100 frances per 100 kilos. This rate will be continued until the 
government considers that import contingents have been filled; thereafter 
specified articles may be imported at an increased rate of duty, while 
others will be refused admission 

Other articles to which increased rates may be applied after import 
contingents have been filled are wooden furniture, stationery and pencils 


Panama Increases Import Duties 


Commerce Reports] Panama has increased duties on a number of com- 
modities. These include steel furniture (former rate, fifteen per cent ad 
valorem) paying four cents per kile; loose sheets of any other kind of 
printed matter for advertising, and account books for commercial houses 
and banking houses, printed or ruled, thirty-five per cent ad valorem, 
loose leaf printed or ruled for accounting or writing, $2.00 per 1,000; 
printed or ruled pads and forms, ten cents each 


gee, aera 
“Royal” Registered in Brazil 


Commerce Reports] Application has been filed in Brazil by J. Caldas 
& Company, Ltd., for the registration of the trade mark, ‘‘Royal,” to 
cover classes 46 and 50j of the Brazilian trade mark classification. Class 


i6 covers candles, matches, common soap, and detergents, amide, indigo 
and other laundry preparations. Class 50j covers all articles not included 
in any of the other classes. 


a 
Forest Resources of Soviet Russia 
The United States Department of Commerce has issued ‘‘The Forest 
Resources and Lumber Industry of Russia’’—No. 798 in its Trade Infor- 
mation Series. Copies can be obtained for ten cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 
or the local branches of the Department of Commerce 


———<p_ 
‘a . P . 
“Unico” Registered in Argentina 

The name, ‘‘Unico’’ is the subject of an application for trade mark 
registry in Argentina It is in the name of one Alvarez, and covers 
articles and material used in printing, bookselling, stationery, lithography, 
bookbinding, manufacturers of pasteboard, instruction and drawing ; writ 
ing materials, and writing, calculating and verifying machines; inks. 


Demand for Consumption Items in Ecuador 


Commerce Reports] Importers and dealers in office supplies report a 
fairly satisfactory demand, but office equipment, such as file cabinets, 
typewriters and adding machines, is either slow or only fair, with no 
demand for expensive makes 7 
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Copies of patents shown here can be ob- | t 
tained from the Commissioner of Patents, | i 
Washington, D. C., for ten cents each in i} 
cash, postofice money orders or certified it 1 
check. Stamps and personal checks not _———SS———_—_—=== 
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No. 1,859,433. Eraser holder; patented May 24, y a ; : 
1932, by tsidor Chester, West Orange, N. J. (assignor yp. eg \ 
to The Eagle Pencil Company, New York. N. Y., a é 4s 
corporation of Delaware). Serial No, 489,545. “ 

No. 1,859,689. Loose leaf binder; patented May 24, SS 
1932, by Walter F. Wolf, New York, N. Y. Serial 


No. 407,727. 136 









a 
Loo 
No. 1,859,870. Desk set; patented May 24, 1932, by # - 
Benjamin W. Hanle, Elizabeth, N. J. (assignor to - 4 
The Eagle Pencil Company, New York, N. Y., a cor- Mon ae 4 . — —————— 
poration of Delaware). Serial No. seg ot & VFN ‘ Ue seas 
No. 1.859.897. Subtraction key latch; patente ay af 
24, 1932, by Oscar J. Sundstrand, Rockford, Ill. (as- 36 YIQ2S 
signer to Sundstrand Corporation, Wilmington, Del., = st = fey 4 
a corporation of Delaware). Serial No. 332,460. ? / = ae, 
No. 1,859,951. Stapling machine; patented May 24, ¢ sf - J 
1932, by John C. Blevney, New Rochelle, N. Y. Serial ne . 
No. 404,897. - ‘ : OF 
No. 1,860,093. riting instrument receiving recep- “a Se j 
(964/93 














+ 


oR 





tacle: patented May 24, 1932, by Walter E. Guyot, 
Janesville, Wis. (assignor to The Parker Pen Com- 


“ ~ * 
pany, a corporation of Wisconsin). Serial No. 459,176. Ts) — \ 1gé 42 73 “ty ie 


No. 1,860,155. Paper fastener. patented May 24. Rm. 
=— ISS HPI 


1932, by Rudolf Orthwine, New York, N. Y. Serial c= =e \ 
- ] “ ; b 
rs [ _— ; ” 











No. 522,223. less \E\ 
No. 1,860,490. Attachment for calculating machines; 

patented May 3!, 1932, by Edwin F. Britten, Jr., \: — \ 

Maplewood, N. J. (assignor to Monroe Calculating ls | 

Machine Company, tInc., Orange, N. J., a corporation 7) 

of Delaware). Serial No. 379,948. an} = = \rr 
No. 1,860,804. Signal holder for indexes; patented see \* 

May 31, 1932, by Thomas B. Clark, Hasbrouck : \ 

Heights, N. J. (assignor to Remington Rand Inc., New \> = \ 

York, N. Y., a corporation of Delaware). Serial No. \ 

306,507. \ \ 
No. $008 .208. ayoouriting Fa gt Be \ f il 

31, #932, by illiam . elmond, es artford, 

Conn. (assignor to Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, \ {862,754 

New York, N. Y., a corporation of Delaware). Serial e ’ 


& , eees® 2 





_ 4860093 


Se? 









No. 1,861,188. Hectograph machine; patented May 
31, 1932, by Withelm K. Moll, Chicago, tll. (assignor 
te Ditto, Incorporated. Chicago, Iil., a corporation of 
West Virginia). Serial No. 398,326. 

No. 1,861,208. Check protector; patented May 31. 
1932, by Eugene L. Carmichael, New York, N. Y. 
(assignor of one-half to Edward 1. Gersh, New York, 
N. Y.). Serial No. 453,757. 

No. 1,861,259. Sheet manipulator; patented May 31, 
1932, by Ernest J. Brasseur, Chicago, Ill. (assignor 
to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, lil., a corporation 
of Illinois). Serial No. 319,224. 

No. 1,861,260. Stenciling material; patented May 
31, 1932, v4 Ernest J. Brasseur, Chicago, I. (assignor 
to A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, Ill. a corporation 
of Illinois). Original application filed November 14, 
1928. Serial No. 319.224. Divided and this applica- 
tion filed April 15, 1930. Serial No. 444,384. 

No. 1.861.572. Documentary seal; patented June 7, 
1932, by Marshall H. Jackson and arren Jackson, 
Chicago, Ill. (assignors to Dwight & M. H. Jackson, 
ao ill., a corporation of Illinois). Serial No. 
77.590. 

No. 1,861,618. Electric drive for adding machines; 
patented June 7, 1932, by Nelson White, Ithaca, N. Y. 
(assignor by mesne assignments to Morse Products, 
Inc., Ithaca, N. Y., a corporation of New York). 
Serial No. 720,602. 

















No. 1,861,749. Visible index binder; patented June — : 4 
7, 1932, by John L. McMillan, Syracuse, N. Y. (as- 5 |SSQPI7 
signor to McMillan Book Company, Syracuse, N. Y., ez = 2 
a corporation of New York). Serial No. 284,448. > 








No. 1,861,764. Document assorting and temporary 
filing device; patented June 7, 1932, by Mathias An- 
thony Thometz, Chicago, Ill. (assignor to The Kohi- 
haas Company, Chicago, Ill., a corporation of Illinois). 
Serial No. 327,225. 

No. 1,862,015. Typewriting machine; patented June 
7, 1932, by William F. Helmond, West Hartford, 
Conn. (assignor to Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
New York. N. Y., a corporation of Delaware). Serial 
No. 379,435. 

No. 1,862,616. Gelatin pad copying machine; pat- 
ented June 14, 1932, by William Erastus Williams, 
San Francisco, Calif. (assignor to Ditto, Incorporated, 
Chicago, lil., a corporation of West Virginia). Serial 
No. 294,550. 

No. 1,862,754. Automatic shuttle mechanism for 
adding machines; patented June 14, 1932, by Forest 
Link, Cincinnati, Ohio (assignor to Remington Rand 
Inc., Tonawanda, N. Y.). Serial No. 220,324. 

No. 1,862,772. Typewriting machine; patented June 
14, 1932, by Jesse A. B. Smith, Stamford, Conn. 
(assignor to Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, New 
ate Y., a corporation of Delaware). Serial No. 

a. Te 

No. 1,862,822. Clip for pencils; patented June 14, 
1932, by Ernest E. Hill, Chicago, Il. (assignor to 





4SbLITL 486/6/8 





Rite-Rite Manufacturing Co., Chicago, Ill., a corpo- No. 1,863,946. Filing tray; patented June 21, 1932, Penna., by Edna B. Gardner, administratrix, Ebens- 
ration of Illinois). Serial No. 562,450. by Samuel Smiley, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio (assigner to burg, Penna. (assignor by mesne assignments to Gard- 

No. 1,862,842. Visible record and leaf holder; pat- The Globe-Wernicke mpany, Cincinnati, Ohio, a ner Company, Ebensburg, Penna.. a corporation of 
eaeee fane SS. tees, Su, Reraee haete, ae _— corporation of Ohio). Serial No. 196,794. poteuere. yee poet comentien hwy suee dé ya 
roe, cn. assignor to e eis anutac uring om- . a 0. , ° ie an $ application e 
pany. | ng ee a corporation of Michigan). ma, 3 ' tok, Rietter: oatented fuse 2. ie, November 5, 1928. Serial No, 317,432. 

eria 0. ¥ 5 , 

— , ‘ December ti, 1928. Serial No. 325,243, and in Fin- No. 1,864,243. Desk: nted June 21, 1932, b 

No. 1,862,988. Combined penholder and inkwell, land November 8, 1928. soni P. Hameetman, Ch = SS to Com. 
qeteote ae Lt <=. oy Saregere_ ©. Tamburo and No. 1,864,125. Typewriter cabinet: patented June mercial Furniture Company Chica i., @ corpora- 
Serial No. 507,973. wane oe 21, 1932, by Bernard J. Dowd, Hartford, Conn. (as- tion of IMMinois). Serial No. 467,948. 

No. 1,863,279. Envelope; patented June 14, 1932, signer to Royal Typewriter Company. inc., New York, No. 1,864,273. Accounting machine; patented June 
by Oscar J. Olm, St. Paul, Minn. (assignor to Quality Ni Y.. & corporation of New York). Serial No. 2), (932, by Robert L. Muller, Detroit, Mich. (as- 
Park Envelope Company. ality Park, St. Paul, 76,155. signor to Burroughs Adding Machine Gomgans. e- 
Minn.. a corporation of Minnesota). Serial No. No. 1,864,193. Caleulating machine; patented June troit. Mich., a corporation of Michigan). al No. 
140,067. 21, 1932, by Clyde Gardner, deceased, Ebensburg, 298,819. 

French Import Quotas on Fountain Pens “The Manufacturing Expense Budget” 
_Commerce Reports] Import quotas were established June 3 by the Budgetary control is discussed in detail in ‘‘The Manufacturing Ex- 
French government covering fountain pens and mechanical pencils im- pense Budget,’’ issued by the policyholders’ service bureau of the Metro- 
ported in June. A quota of 4,300 kilos was assigned to imports from Ger- politan Life Insurance Company, 1 Madison avenue, New York, N. Y. 
many. A quota of 1,700 kilos for imports from all other countries, includ- Copies are sent free. The book summarizes the experience of several 


ing the United States. manufacturing organizations with various types of production. 
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Executive Personnel of The 
National Stationers 
Association 


1952-19535 


Mr. Groom, although appreciative of the high honor of serving as 

president of the association, felt constrained to decline because of 

certain business demands upon his time. It is hoped that the requests 

of his many friends will prevail. If not, a new president will be selected 

by the Board of Governors. The term of Mr. Ward as president of the 
association does not expire until October. 
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TPWENTY-SEVENTH ANNUAL CON- 
VENTION NATIONAL STATIONERS 
ASSOCIATION 


While the dealer attendance at the convention was not 


Satisfactory Attendance 


so great as on some previous occasions, this fact is not to 
be wondered at owing to conditions. The total attendance 
was fair and the program was especially appropriate. The 
papers and addresses were of high merit and the proceed- 
ings throughout were characterized by sound sense and 


Recorded; Able Officers 
Elected; By-Laws Amended 


devotion to the interests of the industry. 
Executives of the association were kept busy during 


Sunday 


tee and the board of governors. 


On Monday morning the 


with registration and greetings, followed by the special 
meetings of the Canadian division, the Expanding Paper 


Products division and the Fe 


division, all in different rooms. 


the 
meeting 


assembled in 
the 
was called to order by 


gates west 


ballroom where 


Presi- 


dent William E. Ward at 1:30 
P. M. The president ap- 
pointed Edward Gash ser- 


geant-at-arms. 
President Ward 
the convention to the slogan, 
“From the Red to the Black,” 
presented Charles Lent 
of New York, past president, 
pronounced the 
of welcome to New York City 


dedicated 


and 


who address 


on behalf of the stationery 
trade of the metropolis. Mr 
Lent mentioned many of the 
things for which the city is 
famous. He urged the mem- 
bers to forget for the moment 
the bright lights and blaring 
music, to forget reports re- 


garding graft and scandal, and 
to look the 
which shows the great city of 
New York a splendid body of 


honest, 


beneath surface 


intelligent, devoted 
The dignity 
and power of New York are not 
due to the few who get into the 


men and women. 


papers, but to the qualities of 
the people of New York whose 


with meetings of the national executive commit- 


scheduled 


suntain 





After luncheon the dele- 


program started 


Pen Manufacturers 


Contents of Convention Section 
Official Reports 





tute the backbone of society. 
as he had for over seventy years in New York, he believed 
that he had a fair knowledge of the people themselves. In 





in Important Particulars; 
Cincinnati Place of Next 
Annual Meeting 


names never appear, but who go steadily on and consti- 


The speaker said that living 


this great city of nearly seven 
million people there is practi- 
cally no disorder. He said that 
he lived on Long Island, which 


PURER TER 24 o6cctwcensnriersdiiaetaterescéahen 30 , , 
ORGS TRO .cncceanttvescovasekesce<csasenue 30 contains nearly a third of the 
Report of Necrology Committee... ...cccccccseccsecs 30 as 
EODOTS GE DUGOS COMRMGIIOs 6 kc ccc cccccenssiceceves . total population of the state of 
joar Gove PRoccccsecescescesseesecesessosees f a - an 
Board of Governo New York. There are prob- 
Papers Read at Business Sessions . , ‘ ¢ be found 
Introspection—By M. G. Williams, The General Fireproof- lems here that kal A e ; 
Sm COMMON 2. occ ccccesesesvesecdvessatistsnss 2 z rwhere else an things that 
Credit—By Dr. Stephen I. Miller, R. G. Dun & Com- anywhere else 8 
DONG cecccccscssesesesoss eee eee eee eases eesens have to be settled that cannot 
Problems of an Interstate Stationers’ Association—By ! ‘i 11 
Rowland A. Waltz, John W. Graham & Company, Spo- - be determined in sma com- 
MMMO cecccccsrscescecescccesecesecesessseeess 36 ae : sale 
Application of Unusual Management to present, Situation - munities, but with all these 
—By Carl M. Schutz, Merchandising Counsel........ 37 . ; a. 4 carries 
Resumé of the Work of the Commodity Committee—By _ problems, New York 
Beemenem FUGGD oc scueesescaese Peer 38 on. He said that he was pres- 
Building Programs for Local Associations—By John J. : 
Ward, Secretary, New York, Stationers: Association, - 40 ent to represent the real New 
Local Participation in National Industria rogram—By “ : 2 
John J. Deviny, United Typothetae of America. |... 41 York, the common, hard-work- 
g ssocis s ay ?—B ; 3 . Pratt, J. L. . " : ‘ 
mm Ponbanke a — — o« ~v — eoeeer ” eegsess 42 ing, God-fearing people who 
Cashing in On Present Day Sales Opportunities—By R. M. P 0: . : ive it 
Tussing, President, The Victor Safe & Equipment on constitute the 8 and g ir 
COMME wc cb ccescesetegeegesericsnsens Jae sees . & its ower. 10se are 1e 
Using the Trade Association—By Nelson B. Gaskill, Presi- it I 2 
dent, The Lead as 2 qneteute égeaee Seyere 44 people that extend greetings to 
Business—By Thomas J. Watson, Internationa usiness sr " . 
Machines Company ...... eo ar “ee perry are : 47 visitors in good will and hos- 
From the Red to the Black—By C. P. Garvin, Genera aie te e . cs 
Manager, The National Stationers Association =r 48 pitality — these are the — 
Business Legislation Now Before Congress—By Henry P. , San ir span in mod- 
Fowler, Chamber of Commerce of the United States.. 49 who live out their pa 
Plan for Stimulation of Greeting Card Sales—By J. _ est obscurity, but whose stead- 
Chester Molyneux, Greeting Card Association........ 51 a kk f 
Dramatic Sketch—Presented by Members of the Sta- - fast industry does the work o 
Choma BBD Gee nc cc cc ccccccsesestareseseees 55 " . 
How to Change to the Black—By F. J. Nichols, The Na- 58 the world, not only in the City 
tional Cash Register Company............e50ee008% 5€ of New York, but everywhere 
Ss — ‘ 
Highlights of the Running Story a else where civilized people or- 
Thee BemeeRRs 22 cr occcdecvecsucecscvesetienveseas it ‘ 
Short Notes of the Soavention eee ceceesereeseeeeseses +4 ganize to carry forward the af- 
International Good Will Messages............eeee0e088 21 a - ‘ : 
The, Twenty-seventh Annual Banquet. ...........+++ 25 fairs of their daily lives. 
1933 Convention in Cincinnati, June 5-8.......... 2 ~ 
elk Ok tw GUESUMANNN. «+0 ca. .cenecacencascesees 28 Secretary and General Man 
Registration «owe beet 66s Geh Se 06e cee eee tee 31 ager G arvin read several 
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Stationers Association of Sa 
Walker of Minneap 


ciation, and two cabk 


telegrams, one from the 
Francisco, another from Arthur J 
olis, former president of the ass« 
m the pre sident of the Stationers Associa 


} 


l 


tion of Germany and another from the Stationers Associa- 


tion of Great Britain and Ireland. The two cablegrams 


just mentioned, with portraits of their sponsors, appear 


Waterman, 


On motion of M1 


1 Buffalo, the secretary was instructed to draft appro 
priate replies to the cablegrams just mentioned. Mr 
Waterman pointed out that the British Association holds 
its convention on June 16 


seconded by Mr. Williams 





OFFICE APPLIANCES 


The president next appointed the following convention 
committees: 

Resolutions Committee, 
William Clegg, Alfred 
Pomerantz, and Sidney Collins. 

Necrology Committee, William H. Greenleaf, Chairman; 
Thomas V. Bell, Elmer Pape, Henry Frank, and Frank 
D. Waterman. 

Nominating Committee, William E 
William Henry Brooks, Jr.. Henry Dorsey, 
Kulp, C. B. Mathes, and R. A. Weissenborn. 

Budget Committee, Eberhard Faber, Chairman; J. W 
Meaker, Rowland Waltz, Charles Farrell, Jess« 
and Charles A. Stott. 


Chairman; 
Hamlin, A 


Charles A. Lent, 


Berolzheimer, Guy 


Stockett, Chairman; 
Benjamin 


Kaufman, 





IMPORTANT PERSONAGES AT THE CONVENTION.—Charles 


E. Ward, W. E 


All papers, 


convention are reprinted verbatim in this issue 


addresses and reports presented before th« 


General Manager Garvin read an address on the subject, 
From the Red to the Black.” 

The president read his annual report, after which he 
Thomas J. Watson, 
f the International Machines Cor- 
Merchants Association of New York, 


he would substitute an address to the convention on the 


announced that in the absence of 


president Business 
poration and of the 
subject of Business Legislation Now Before Congress, 
by Henry P. |! wler of the Research Department of the 
U. S. Chamber of Commercs 
Following the address of Mr. Fowler, General Manager 


Garvin introduced, with appropriate remarks, Thomas J. 
Watson, who, he said, had been in business thirty-two 
associated with retail distri- 


years in an industry closely 


bution Early in his career he was connected with The 
National Cash Register Company and has devoted himself 


problems through the use 


{ time-saving and fact-finding machinery Mr. Watson 
was received with hearty applause, the convention stand 
ing 

Following the remarks of the previous speaker, Charles 
\. Stott, treasurer of the association, made his annual 
report w was on motion duly received 

The pre ident next introdu ed Col Nelson B Gaskill, 


Lead Pencil Institute, and former chair 
mmission Col. Gaskill’s 


' , "1 
remarks we! enthusiastically received. 


P 


Garvin, general manager, National Stationers Association; Mrs 


Ward, president, and their charming daughter, Miss Ward 


Thos. V. 


from one of the most populous cities of the United States 


sell of Montreal said that he brought greetings 


of America, Montreal, Canada. He said that it is well to 
keep reminding ourselves of the international aspect of 
this organization and that the Canadians, who are a rela- 
association, 


tively small proportion of this international 


are very grateful for the recognition that has always come 
through the general manager. He 
pointed out that in Montreal there were 


Union Jacks alongside the Stars and Stripes He, 
é I 


from headquarters 
hundreds of 
there- 
fore, suggested that a Union Jack be placed alongside the 
Stars and Stripes in the present convention hall. 

Mr. Bell’s remarks were received with applause and his 
suggestion was put into effect as soon as possible 
At this point the convention adjourned to reconvene at 


9:30 A. M. on the following day 


Tuesday Morning’s Session 


This session featured local association development. 
Che meeting was called to order by the president at 10:00 
A. M. He introduced John J. Ward of John J. Ward, Inc., 
Long Island City, who gave a talk on Building Interesting 
Programs. Mr. Ward’s remarks were peculiarly appro- 
priate on account of his experience in local association 
work 

The president next introduced R. M. Tussing, president 
of The Victor Safe & Equipment Company, who presented 
a striking address on the subject, Cashing in on Present 
Day Sales Opportunities. 


George W. Pratt of J. L. Fairbanks & Company, Boston, 


f 


TI 
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A. L. KING Ww H 


: BROOKS, JR L. B. BUSSE : G. 0. STEV ENS : 
Ward's, Boston, Mass.—Goy W. F. Murphy’s Sons Co., Phila- Franklin Printing & Engraving Stevens, Maloney & Co., Chi- 
Dist. 1 delphia.—Gov. Dist. 3 Co., Toledo, Ohio.—Gov. Dist. cago.—Gov. Dist. 6. 


1 


REGIONAL GOVERNORS 


AND 


RETAIL DIRECTORS 


OF THE 


NATIONAL STATIONERS 
ASSOCIATION 1952-1935 


Photographs of Lou Hoelscher, Hoelscher Stationery Co., Buffalo, N. Y., Governor of District 2 ; 
William Douglas, Zac Smith Stationery Co., Birmingham, Ala., Governor of District 4; L, N 
Bishop, Office Supply & Printing Co., Cleveland, Retail Director of District 5, and J. O. 





to Popple, Zaiser’s Specialty Co., Des Moines, Ia., Retail Director of District 7, not available » AN x AS ; 
H 5S -- . at time of going to press. Picture of R. A. Waltz, John W. Graham & Co., Spokane, Wash., westen te ** , 
Japs-Olson Co., finneapolis, Governor of District 11, appears on page 10 with the nationa) officers George H. Bayer, ens 2 Gov. Dist. 8 , 
Minn.—Goy. Dist. 7 Stevenson & Marsters, Brooklyn, N. Y., who was elected Governor of District 14, resigned : ; 


because of ill health No retail directors were elected in Districts 1, 4, 8, 11, 12, 13 and 14. 
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W. C. CLEGG F. B. ROBINSON HARRY MORGAN THOMAS V. BELL FRED L. GRANT 
The Clegg Co., San Antonio, Golden, Colo.—Gov. Dist. 10 Stationers Corp., Los Angeles, T. V. Bell, Ltd., Montreal, Can- Grant's Bookshop, Utica, N. Y 
Tex.—Gov. Dist. 9 Calif.—Gov. Dist. 12 ada.—Gov. Dist. 13. Retail Dir. Dist. 2 




















MICHAEL BARD Vv. D. PARKER JESS BECK WILLIAM MASON, JR. 
Bard’s Business Service, Lan The Parker Co., Madison, Wisc Western Bank & Office Supply Out West Printing & Stationery 
caster, Penna Retail Dir. Dist Retail Dir. Dist. 6 Co., Oklahoma City, Okla.—Re- Co., Colorado Springs, Colo.- 


3 tail Dir. Dist. 9 Retail Dir. Dist. 10. 
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LEFT TO RIGHT Charlies D 
Brewer, H. K. Brewer & Co 
Nelson Bushnell, Alvah Bushnell 
Co.; Leonard Baer, Baers and 
Harvey FP Rockwell, Francis J 
Yawman and Edward Weter of 
Yawman & Erbe Mfg. 





Jack Linsky, Parrot Speed Fa 

ener Corp E. A. Keeling Art 
Metal Construction Co Leonard 
Baer, Baers H. Jon Art Meta 
Construction Co Ivar Aller 
Ivan Allen-Marshall Co.; Leo 
Cassenheimer Mercantile Papet 
Co H. Chadwick and Rowlar 
Waltz, John W. Graha ( all 
but Mr. Linsky of Art Metal Cor 
struction Co. or Art Metal dealers 





H. E. Copeland, Boorum & Peas« 
Co Frank D. Watermar L. E 
Waterman Co John W. Ogrer 
National Association of Lo 


Leaf Manufacturers ; J. Thos. Hill 
J. Thos. Hill Co Ine A. ¢ 
Shearmar Wilson-Jone Co 


Wm. N. Stewart, Stoll Blank Book 
& Stationery ¢ 


R. C. Moore, Columbia Ribbon & 
Carbon Mfg. Co W H. Greer 
leaf ; { Shee, Oakville-A 


can Pin Div Secovill Mfg. Ce 
Major Wagner; Wm. E. Schmall 
Swan Pencil Co Ed. J. Kast 


Waterman ({ 


Harry Armitt, Oxford Filing Sup 
ply Cc } ¥. Kilbourne treas 
irer New York Stationers Asso 

atior Roger W Brett, B. G 


Volger Mfg. Co Leon Banov 
Elmer Krumwiede Irving Levy 


Gerard D. White, W. Lamps f 


Art Steel ¢ 





) I i Associations Pay? Ir OO, National Industrial Progran His remarks were closely 
\\ I v\ nd How enact 
| f wit Mr. Pratt’s 1 Henry Frank of New York voiced a suggestion follow- 
1 ’ the printing field wl ; ing Mr. Deviney’s remarks to the effect that many sta 
to printers and stationers  ttioners are also printers and that there are quite a few 
] ] ) the United Typothetac f printers in New York who misuse the privilege they have 
\ } D 1 Local Pa pat na is ] ( of being abl buy stationery merchandise 





LEFT TO RIGHT: Tom Cole, 
The Globe-Wernicke Co.; Frank 
H. Fargo, Frank H. Fargo Co. ; 
James R. Cowan, Thorp & Mar- 
tin; H. H. Wittstein, The Globe- 
Wernicke Co.; Gustave Fischer, 
The Gustave Fischer Co.; John 
A. Riedell, Weldon Roberts Rub- 
ber Co.; Robert Sauter, A. W. 
Faber, Inc.; W. E. Stockett, Jr., 
Stockett-Fiske Co., Inc 


L. M. Brown, H. E. Elmer, J. H 

Shoemaker, Jr., Eberhard Faber 

Pencil Co.; Jerry Sprott, The 

Globe-Wernicke Co.; C. H. Hun- 

ter, National Business Show Co. ; 

W. 8. Stafford, 8. 8. Stafford, 
Inc. 


Arthur C. Bainbridge, Bainbridge, 
Kimpton & Haupt; R. B. Miller, 
Waterbury Brass Co.; Ray J. 
Urmston, J. 8. Staedtler Co.; R. 
N. Wood, A. G. Frost, Esterbrook 
Steel Pen Mfg. Co.; W. Plonka, 
William Prym of America, Inc. 


Geo. W. Shaw, R. H. McGowan, 
Shaw-Walker Co.; Jack Grey; J 
N. Mullally, H. B. Anderson, 
Neva-Clog Products, Inc.; W. J. 
Boyd, Acco Products, Inc. 


i ) B. Reynolds, National FiberstoK 
Envelope Co.; D. N. Briggs. 


ss 
\ AE . . ; % ; = LL. A. Matthews, A. H. Denny, 
e 7 : 5 Inc.; Geo. H. Hanna, Edw. : 
. . Brokaw & Bros., Inc.; Edward 
. py . Gash, Geo. B. Hurd & Co., Inc. ; 
Mortimer L. O’Connell, L. EB. Wa- 
, } terman Co.; J. W. F. Blizard, H 

Yd 


a a 


at the same price stationers buy it and sell that stationery John W. Graham & Company, Spokane, Wash., president 
to their printing customers at cost or almost cost. He of the Pacific Northwest Stationers Association, who 
said that the stationers would be glad to cooperate with spoke on Problems of an Interstate Stationers Associa- 
any other trade association and that the printers will do tion, concluding his talk with an appropriate poem entitled 
what they can to eliminate unfair competition if they real- An Unusual Visitor. 

ize its unfairness Following Mr. Waltz’s observations, President Ward in- 


President Ward next introduced Rowland A. Waltz of troduced Maurice G. Williams of The General Fireproof- 


f 
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ing Company, Youngstown, Ohio, who made a thoughtful messages from the Stationers Association of Northern 
and inspiring speech on the subject of “Introspection.” California; Clif Wilson, president, Wilson Stationery & 

President Ward read a telegram of congratulations and Printing Company, Houston, Tex., and C. W. Heppner of 
good wishes from the Tunnel Stationers & Printers, Inc., the J. K. Gill Company, second vice-president, Portland, 


New York City. He announced that the afternoon session Ore. 








THE RESOLUTIONS 

The report of the Resolutions Committee, Charles A. Lent, chairman, embodied the following resolutions, 
adopted 

“Change m Article VII, Section 1: 

The officers of this Association shall be a President, seven Vice Presidents, a Secretary, a Treasurer, the officers specified 
in the next article and the members of the Board of Governors. 

The President shall always be one whose business ts largely of a retail character. 

There shall be a Vice President for each of the following divisions: 1. Retail. 2. Manufacturing. 3. Canadian, 4. 
Wholesaling. 5. Office Equipment. 6. Sales. 7. Manufacturing and Bank Stationers. 

4 inti le Vill, Section 2: 

The words ‘Vice President’ shall be amended to read ‘Vice Presidents,’ 

The duties of the Vice Presidents: the various Vice Presidents shall preside at the conferences of their Divisions held as 
part of the annual meeting of the Association or any meetings of their Division held during the year and shall report the pro- 
ceedings thereof to the annual convention. 

The By-Laws shall also be amended in that wherever the designation ‘First, Second, Third or Fourth’ is attached to Vice 
Presidents, these shall be abolished.” 

RESOLUTION FROM THE MANUFACTURERS DIVISION: It is the sense of this meeting that the reports of the 
chairmen of the various groups have shown such constructive work that those groups should be continued for another year, 
and further, that the Manufacturers’ Division of the National Stationers Association advise the Retail Division that the sense 
of this meeting is that the Manufacturers as a whole should make every effort in the very near future to reduce the styles and 
of their lines, so that the business of the retail stationer will not necessitate such heavy stocks and heavy financial in- 


wh ic h were 


numbers 
vestment 

RESOLUTIONS FROM THE DEALERS DIVISION: That the Dealers endorse the action of manufacturers who 
establish definite sales policies and consider such policies in the interest of the retail dealer of definite benefit to the trade. 

The Dealers recommend that the Manufacturers establish stated prices and discounts and establish regular terms for gen- 
eral trade so that all dealers may be treated alike and there may be no discrimination. 

It is resolved that the dealers should recognize their responsibility to the manufacturers of the dealers’ exclusive lines and 
also commend all manufacturers who are making sincere efforts to improve the industry. 

The Dealers submit as a resolution a Retailers’ Code of Business Practice in their relationships with Manufacturers: 

“Dealers should not make statements regarding the class of business they do to obtain jobbing prices from manufacturers. Dealers 

should not return merchandise to manufacturer without just cause and consent of the manufacturer. Dealers should recognize the manufac- 
turer's price schedule and place orders in accordance with same. Dealers should abide by manufacturer's terms. Dealers should not cancel 
wders without justification. Dealers should encourage the manufacturer's salesmen to meet with, instruct and give sales talks to his sales 
personnel. The dealer should make a conscientious effort to reduce the number of small shipments from manufacturers. The acceptance of an 
exclusive sales agency should be equally as binding on the dealer as on the manufacturer—sales efforts being made on the line of merchandise 
to the exclusion of all others, if the agreement carries this obligation. If arrangement prov es unsatisfactory, agreement should be canceled 
To promote a mutual interest in the matter of credit an inquiry from a creditor should be responded to 
promptly even though the reply may not permit of a remittance. Advertising matter furnished gratuitously on request of a dealer should be 
carefully distri buted, as it represents an expense to the manufacturer and window displays should be preserved for future use. Courtesy shall 
be extended to all manufacturers’ representatives inquiring for business. Truth and honesty shall be observed in all interviews. No mislead- 
ing statements shall be made to secure lower prices. The purchasing agent of a dealer shall not accept any gratuity, commission allowance or 
any indirect profit in connection with purchase.” 


before other lines are purchased. 


rhe dealers resolve that the policy of allowances by manufacturers to consumers on used fountain pens should not exceed 
the actual value of the used pen to the dealer and it is also recommended that the manufacturers contemplating unusual sales 
schemes should take into consideration and confer with their dealers, who as distributors, are affected by unusual methods of 
merchandising. 

Resolved: that it is the sense of the retailers conference that manufacturers should not change price levels for other than 
production reasons as such changes cause a smaller gross revenue to the dealers which the dealers cannot afford, in the face of 
mcreasing fixed costs and handling charges. Such steps will further demoralize the market, increase sales resistance and lower 
both dealer and consumer morale and also cause inventory losses which will materially embarrass the dealers. 

RESOLUTIONS FROM CANADIAN DEALERS: That advertising matter should not be included in shipments to 
Canada unless mentioned on the invoice and then only at the request of the dealer, owing to duty charges and delays in cus- 
toms clearings 

RESOLUTIONS FROM THE ASSOCIATION: Be it resolved: that the National Stationers Association hereby ex- 
press its appreciation of the presence of the President of the Merc hants . Association of New York, Mr. Thomas J. Watson, 
and by vote duly recorded in the session, instruct the Secretary of the Association to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
Merchants Association of New York. 

Be it resolved: that the National Stationers Association express its appreciation to the management and personnel of the 
Commodore Hotel, for their cooperation during the 27th Annual Convention held at the Commodore June 6, 7, 8, 9, 1932. 

Resolved: that the National Stationers Association hereby express its appre ciation to Mr. Washington L. Jaques and to 
the individual members of the New York Convention Committee and the Chairmen of the various committees who assisted in 
the successful operation of the 27th annual convention of the National Stationers Association. The Association by vote duly 
recorded, wishes to commend in the largest possible way, the fine cooperation of all of these gentlemen, to thank them for 
their hard work and to express its appreciation to each individual who assisted in the work. 

The National Stationers Association in convention assembled June 6, 7, 8 and 9, in their 27th annual convention hereby goes 
on record to register its sincere appreciation to the United Typothetae of America for the presence of Mr. John J. Deviny, 
and for his splendid address to our convention. 

(The above resolution was submitted also to R. G. Dun in appreciation of Dr. Stephen I, Miller, National Cash Register, 
in appreciation of F. J. Nichols, Chamber of Commerce in appreciation of Henry P. Fowler, the Greeting Card Association 
in appreciation of J. Chester Molyneux, the Wood Office Furniture Associates in appreciation of F. T. Hess.) 

The National Stationers Association hereby registers its appreciation of all of its member speakers who appeared on the 
program and who aided so materially in the success of the convention. 








of the convention would be divided into two parts, the Tuesday Afternoon 
dealers meeting in the west ballroom and the manufac- The dealers’ meeting was devoted to a study of the 
turers meeting in the east ballroom at the other end of work of the trade relations group. 


the building. The manufacturers’ convention was devoted to a meet- 


Among other telegrams read during the convention were ing of the commodity chairmen in conjunction with the 
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membership of the manufacturing division, 


meeting discussed various problems affect- 


entire 

The dealers’ 
ing the retail stationery business at the present time and 
many constructive ideas are said to have been put forward. 
meeting was presided over by First 
President 


The manufacturers’ 
Vice-President Herman Price, who presented 
Ward, who made an address on The Value of Cooperation 
Between the Manufacturer and the Dealer and the Bene- 
fits of Commodity Group Meetings in Solving Problems. 
He stated the belief that the stabilizing work necessary 
cannot be accomplished in less than five years. He men- 
tioned distribution, simplification and credit as the three 
great lines along which action should be directed. 

Mr. Price followed with a summary of the work dele- 
gated to him in forming the commodity groups. He de- 
scribed the meeting held in New York in January, where 
President Ward, General Manager Garvin, Mr. Price and 
commodity group chairmen were given outlines by dealers 
of various problems affecting the retailer, involving irreg- 
ular selling, direct selling, irregular discounts, etc. Mr. 
Price expressed the belief that the group idea should be 
continued. Many groups formed, the 
chairmen have held meetings and much good work has 


new have been 
been accomplished. 

Mr. Price introduced President Sunderland of the West- 
ern Tablet & Stationery Company, who spoke on Ways 
and Means of Improving the Conditions of Manufacturers 
Mr. Sunderland pointed out the need of more 
He said that the 


best means for restoring all business at the present time 


and Dealers 
courage, commonsense and confidence. 


at home and abroad is for corporations and individuals to 
restore better conditions in their own field. He empha- 
sized the interdependence of the manufacturer and the 
distributor and advised both to cooperate. He discussed 
recent efforts on the part of manufacturers to develop a 
sensible scheme of dealer and wholesaler protection for 


the restoration of satisfactory products throughout all 


channels of the trade. If manufacturers are to take the 
lead, they may usually raise the question as to what sort 
of cooperation they ought to expect from wholesalers and 
retailers. This is a challenge which dealers should meet 
frankly. The 
groups of the N. S. A. 


eliminating 


speaker maintained that the commodity 
can become still more powerful 
factors in lead to 


profitless selling. He recommended that com- 


abuses that 


modity groups eget together often to discuss 


problems, enhance the influence of the associa- 
ethics, promote progressive 


tion’s code of 


merchandising and provide some measures 
for restoring practical and careful cost esti- 
mates. 

Mr. Sunderland was followed by R. L. Lock- 


wood of the Division of Simplified Practice, U 





S. Department of Commerce, who discussed 


the benefits inherent in standardization and 


simplification of lines. 
The closing remarks of the general manager 
dealt forcefully on the value of the work of the 


commodity groups. 


Wednesday Morning’s Session 
The third day of the convention opened aus- 


piciously. The president introduced First Vice- 


THE STATIONERS 12:30 CLUB PLAYERS WHO PUT ON 
AN INTERESTING SKIT IN THE FORM OF A BUR- 
LESQUE ON SELLING PRACTICES.—tThe gentleman with 
the glasses who is trying to make the sale is Gefafd D 
White, manufacturers’ representative. The prospect who 
turns a deaf ear is L. A. Matthews of A. H. Denny, Inc 
The sales manager in the play is J. H. Shoemaker of 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., who appears in the center of 
the top inset. 
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President Herman Price and asked him to give a résumé 
of the work of the commodity committee. 

General Manager Garvin, following Mr. Price’s remarks, 
pointed out that he failed to mention one man who had 
done a great work in the manufacturers’ division. That 
man was Mr. Price himself. 

He then introduced Dr. Stephen I. Miller, formerly exec- 
utive manager of the National Association of Credit Men 
and now associated with R. G. Dun & Company. Dr. 
Miller spoke on Credit—Its Use and Abuse. 

The next speaker was Carl M. Schutz, merchandising 
counsel of Chicago, Ill, who spoke on The Application 
of Unusual Management to the Present Situation. 

Following Mr. Schutz’s remarks, the president an- 
nounced a slight change in the order of the program. He 
requested dealers and manufacturers to come together long 
enough to finish the other two addresses which were on 
the morning’s program. After that, the two divisions 
would separate. 

Mr. Armington approved Mr. Garvin's suggestion as to 
having the addresses compiled in pamphlet form. Mr. 
Connell seconded the suggestion. 

After some further discussion, the president introduced 
F. T. Hess, general manager of the Wood Office Furniture 
spoke on the subject, “Business 


Associates, Inc., who 


Furniture Replacement Sales.” 
Wednesday Afternoon 

J. Chester Molyneux of the Greeting Card Association 
opened with an address on “Plan for Stimulation of Greet- 
ing Card Sales.” 

Following this address, Secretary and General Manager 
Garvin said that he would like to take the speaker behind 
the scenes into a stationery store and to show those pres- 
ent how an extremely successful store is operated. He 
introduced a troupe of local talent and said that although 
they had been operating below Sixty-fifth street, they had 
gotten well uptown and in Jersey and that this was their 
He said that Flo Ziegfeld 
was present during a recent rehearsal for an hour; was 
afterward taken to St. Nicholas hospital. 

Following Mr. Garvin’s introduction, a dramatic sketch 
was put on, the players participating being members of 
the 12:30 Club. Their names are L. A. Matthews, who 


first appearance on Broadway. 








LEFT TO RIGHT Richard B 
Carter, Carter's Ink Co.; Craig 
R. Sheaffer, W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Co.; G. 8. Hice, M. W. Panne 
baker, Roberts Numbering Ma 
chine Co.; W. F. Binnig, Jas 
Hogan Co.; Benjamin Kulp, Wil 
son-Jones Co.; C. W. Franklin 
Jas. Hogan Co the last three in 
a double print which was intended 
to be two pictures 





H. B. Van Dorn, Lloyd M. Smith 
Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. ; Geo 
\ Nitscke, Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener Co Chas. F. Under 


wood, Fulton Specialty Co. ; Don 

ald D. McLeod, Spencerian Per 

Co.; Louls F. Caracci, Norwood 
Co 


H. C. W. Humphreys, Acco Prod 
ucts, Inc.; J. C Tracy, Dupli 
cator Paper & Supply Co.; W. L 
Jaques, Jaques & Co., Inc., War 
ner Sayer, Cincinnati Chamber of 
Commerce; Henry Frank, Henry 
Frank In William Pickering 
Victor Safe & Equipment Co 


M. D. Southworth, Southworth 

Co.; W. C. Bardenhauer, ( E 

Sheppard Co.; Col. Gaskill, Lead 

Pencil Institute: Dr Stephen I 

Miller; J. T. Lafferty, Underwood 
Elliott Fisher Co 


R. C. Fay, American Writing Pa 
per Co C. A. Stott, Chas. G 
Stott & Co.; Gus E. Nelson, Jr 
T. C. Pollok, The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co.; Paul A. Gosiger, 
Loose Leaf Metals Co.;: W. W. 8S 
Carpenter, Sanford Mfg. Co 


biMieis | 


played the dealer; J. H. Shoemaker, sales manager, and The president called for reports of the budget committee; 
Jerry White, the manufacturer. The book of the play, the resolutions committee; nominating committee; special 
which was received with hearty applause, appears on later litigation committee and necrology committee. These re- 
page ports were followed by an address entitled, “Moving from 


the Red Into the Black,” by F. J. Nichols, merchants 


Thursday Morning Session a “sige : . 
service bureau, The National Cash Register Company, 


his was a general session held in the west ballroom Dayton, Ohio. This occupied the time up to about eleven 





LEFT TO RIGHT: H. Wolcott 
Rogers, Wilbur & Hastings; H 
Du B. Plummer, H. K. Brewer 
Co.; W. E. Stockett, Jr., Stock- 
ett-Fiske Co., Inc.; W. E. Hough, 
Victor Safe & Equipment Co. ; 
President Wm. E. Ward; Geo. F 
Malcolm, F. 8. Webster Co. 





Harry D. Snyder, Robert E 
Gooley, Acco Products, Inc.; W 
W. 8S. Carpenter, Sanford Mfg 
Co.; Richard B. Carter, of Car- 
ter’s Ink Co., in a jovial mood; 
Ed. Gash, Geo. B. Hurd & Co., 
Inc., sergeant at arms; Car! M 
Schutz. 


J. N. Autry, Geo. E. Doughty, 
Cooke & Cobb Co. ; J. King Reck 
ford, American Pencil Co. ; Henry 
Riegel, Sengbusch Self-Closing 
Inkstand Co.; A. G. Seiler; M. C. 
Barnum, Brenco, Inc 


Herman Price, Eagle Pencil Co. ; 
Walter String Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co. ; C. E. Atwood, Post- 
index Co., Inc.; R. A. Wagner; 
Paul W. Cheney, Southworth Co. ; 
F. H. Palmer, Eaton Paper Co 


L. Solinger and A. H. Berwald of 

Eagle Pencil Co.; C. H. Ramsey, 

Typo Trading Co. ; Arthur J. Law- 

less, S. E. & M. Vernon, Inc. ; 

W. A. Rucker, R. Franz, The 
Parker Pen Co. 


o'clock, after which officers were elected and miscellaneous Cincinnati, where such a successful convention was held in 


business was finished. 1924. Cincinnati was represented by able and distin- 
The afternoon was devoted to the golf tournament, the guished people who put forward her claims most con- 

East playing against the West for the celebrated Eber- vincingly. 

hard Faber cup. The report of the golf game is to be Meeting of Board of Governors 

found in another column On Sunday afternoon, there was a meeting of the board 
The association decided to hold the 1933 convention at of governors at the Commodore hotel. President William 
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E. Ward presided and those present included Ivan Allen, 
B. J. Bristoll, William C. Clegg, Henry Dorsey, Charles 
P. Garvin, L. H. Hoelscher, Wash. L. Jaques, Charles A 
Lent, Edward L. Little, Elmer W. Pape, Herman Price, 
Carl Schutz, C. A. Stott and Rowland Waltz. 

Che president, General Manager Garvin and First Vice 
President Price presented brief statements regarding their 
work throughout the months which have elapsed since 
the New Orleans convention. Those present as repre 
sentatives of the work of the National Association mad 
reports concerning economic conditions and made specih« 
recommendations for future work 

Mr. Lent suggested that the association establish a 
manufacturing stationers division 

Mr. Garvin spoke of the death of Mrs. George Hausam 
of Hutchinson, Kas. A telegram of sympathy was ordered 
sent to Mr. Hausam and family. 

There were many expressions of regret over the illness 
of Past President Ralph Bauer of Lynn, Mass., and of 
George Davis of the Moore Pen Company. Messages of 
good will and appreciation were dispatched to both gen 
tlemen 

New York Stationers Night 

On Monday evening, the stationers and ladies assem 
bled in the main ballroom for New Yorkers Night, an 
evening of entertainment arranged by the New York sta 
tioners. The evening started off with dancing to the musi 
f Carl White’s Serenaders, who were formerly with Al 


Following the dancing an interesting and tuneful col 
ored revue was presented with some of New York’s best 
talent. This was followed by a white revue with som« 
very well known artists. A buffet supper was served at 
11:30 and dancing continued until one o'clock 

Ladies’ Entertainment 

On Monday evening the ladies of the convention at 

tended the novel entertainment known as New York Sta 
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tioners Night, where there were plenty of lively events, 
dancing and a buffet supper. 

On Tuesday, after joining the gentlemen at luncheon at 
12:30, they were treated to a tea and a tower trip in the 
famous Empire State Building, where some played bridge 
at the Empire State Club. Miss Fingerhut, Mrs. H. D. 
Snyder and Mrs. Hirsch, however, passed up the bridge 
game and went on a tour of investigation, finally crashing 
the gate at the office of Al Smith, with whom they shook 
hands and exchanged pleasantries. 

On Wednesday afternoon the ladies were the guests of 
Mrs. Eberhard Faber at the Westchester Country Club, 
where they were entertained with bridge and served with 
tea. There were three or four tables of contract bridge 
and five or six of auction bridge. Private cars were used 
in taking the guests to the club, the trip constituting a 
brief tour of the Westchester parkways. Leaving the 
hotel, they went out through Central Park and Harlem, 
past Woodlawn cemetery, taking the cross country park- 
way to the Hutchison river parkway and thence to the 
club. Returning they came in through the Bronx river 
parkway and Riverside drive, showing the wonderful view 
of the Hudson, the Palisades, the new George Washington 
bridge, etc 

Mrs. Eberhard Faber, charming and gracious hostess, 
was assisted by her niece, Miss Helen Heim. The details 
of the event were in the hands of T. R. Rudel of the 
Eberhard Faber Pencil Company. Prizes, donated by the 
New York Stationers Association, were awarded to the 
successful players. 

On Thursday morning the ladies were taken on a boat 
trip around Manhattan Island. They started at ten o’clock 
in the morning and had luncheon on the boat. They were 
the guests of Alfred C. Berolzheimer of the Eagle Pencil 
Company. In the evening at seven o'clock they joined 


the men at the annual banquet in the Commodore hotel. 


Short Notes of the Convention 


[The Boorum & Pease Company called a sales conven- 


tion at New York Nearly all of their travelers from 
every part of the country attended. The company regis 
tered these men at the convention in a body. A member 


if the delegation was the veteran, Ray Martin, who is now 
perhaps the dean of the loose leaf and blank book repre 
sentatives Another old-timer in the delegation was 
George Purvis 

* * * 

At the meeting on Monday of the Expanding Paper 
Products Division steps were taken to form a permanent 
rganization, with R. P. Dryer, commissioner of the Steel 
Furniture Institute and secretary of the National Saf 
Manufacturers, acting as temporary secretary. 

. * * 

Charles Lipman, able representative of the George B 
Graff Company of Boston, was taken for Mayor James 
Walker of New York, it is said, on several occasions 
Lipman declares that he is not in the habit of doubling 
for His Honor 


* * + 


sill Greenleaf greeted many friends 
I 
. 7 * 

Cc. C. She f the Oakville American Pin Division of 
The Scovill Manufacturing Company did not arrive until 
Tuesday evening, having been delayed by the graduation 
exercises of one of the younger members of his family 

> 7 > 

“Casey” Goldberg announced plans for a European trip 


He averred that he was going to take a two months’ cruis¢ 


from “Greenland’s icy mountains to India’s coral strand.” 
. . 

Much praise is due Alfred Berolzheimer of the Eagle 
Pencil Company, who worked faithfully on the prize com- 
mittee and gave devoted care and attention to the display 
of the prize s 

* + * 

“Believe it or not,” Harry Tehan of Charles M. Higgins 
Company was kept busy almost every hour of every day 
introducing his “daughter” to the folks at the convention. 
(N. B.—The “daughter” was Miss Ethel Hale of Geyer’s 
Stationer.) Harry was the envy of many 

* * * 

Jerry Sprott, vice-president and general manager of The 
Globe-Wernicke Company, maintained his record as the 
tallest man at the convention, a record sometimes dis- 
puted by Charlie Chase of the American Pad & Paper 
Company. The cry of the bellboy paging Mr. Sprott was 
one of the most persistent sounds during the week. Mr. 
Sprott was ably seconded by Herb. Wittstein, himself a 
seasoned veteran of conventions. 

“Ss 

Frank Waterman was present through every session. 
On the opening of the general manager’s headquarters, a 
handsome Waterman desk set was discovered, ready for 
use. The set was made of white marble with silver trim 

a beautiful and practical piece of work. 

* * * 

Ed. Little was quietly on hand as usual. He is always 

one of the most active people in carrying through the 





. 


“* 
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Berlin, 24.5.1932. 
Mr. William E. Ward, President, 
National Stationers Association, 
New York City. 
Dear Mr. Ward: 
Your this year’s National convention in the 
U.S. A. metropolis of home and foreign trade re- 


International Arthur Guthke, President, 
Good Will 


Messages 
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June 16, 1932. 


German National Stationers Assn., 
Bohne, Charlottenburg 5, Germany. 
Dear Mr. Guthke: 
Your very thoughtful letter addressed to the 
National Convention was read before our Con- 





lations, being the utmost east point towards Eu- 
ropean frontiers, induces me to send you best 
greetings and good wishes for success in all that 
is concerned with future prosperity in our line. 
Depression has long enough bothered human wel- 
fare, and we are all wishing a glimpse of hope 
for a turn. In the struggle to fight this long de- 
pression may we do it as members of the great 
international trade family to again bring business 
as a medium of human welfare. 

Kindly give best regards to all your officers, 
members and guests who gathered for the benefit 
of the stationery line with true endeavors to find 
ways and means to come to further prosperity. 

Believe me, 





Very truly yours, 
(Signed) ARTHUR GUTHKE, President, 
German National Stationers Association, Ber- 


lin. ; MR. WARD 


Hotel Commodore, 
New York. 


London, June 5, 1932. 
William E. Ward, President, 
National Stationers Association, 


British Stationers send fraternal greetings. 


vention and it is my privilege and pleasure to 
acknowledge this communication, 

The associations like your own are the me- 
diums through which we can look to the better- 
ment of business conditions and the greater 
strength of these organizations, the sooner we 
will be able to solve the economic problems of 
your country and ours. 

Will you express to your officers and members 
our best wishes and good-will and appreciation 
of the co-operative spirit which prevails between 
the two Associations? 

We trust that at some future time you may be 
able to send a representative to one of our Con- 
ventions. 

With kindest regards, 

Sincerely yours, 
(Signed) WILLIAM E. WARD, President, 

National Stationers Association of the U. 8. A. 











Trading and financial conditions are indeed diffi- 
cult, making support of national trade organiza- 
tions more essential than ever. Standing together 
under banner of associations, stationers on each 
side of Atlantic will better meet present situation 
and maintain prestige and stability of their in- 





lreland. 


MR. GUTHKE 


work of the convention. To the regret of many, Mrs. 
Little was absent on account of ill health. She was so- 
journing at Battle Creek during convention week. A mes- 
sage received by Mr. Little early in the week brought a 
favorable report. 

* * * 

They say that Eddie Gash declined to serve as sergeant- 
at-arms until assured that his picture would be presented 
in full official regalia by all the trade papers. 

7 * * 

Harry Ferry of the National Blank Book Company cre- 
ated consternation among fellow golfers when he arrived 
at the Commodore carrying his golf bag in one hand and 
a gun case in the other. There was some alarm—at first. 
During the week he devoted much time to securing signa- 
tures to a round robin to be sent to R. S. Bauer at Lynn, 
giving expressions of good will. The number of signa- 
tures grew to imposing proportions 

. = 9 

It is said that Lou Hawkes of the C. Howard Hunt 
Pen Company is a pipe smoker and that all of his friends 
carry matches. 

: 2s 

Another devotee of the tobacco pipe is Bob Wood of 
the Esterbrook Pen Manufacturing Company. Mr. Wood 
was kept busy maintaining the pace made by Mr. Frost 
and the rest of the Esterbrook delegation. 

* * * 


H. C. McPike of the Weis Manufacturing Company 


dustry. Best wishes for successful convention. 
(Signed) DELGADO, President, 
MARSH, Secretary, 
Stationers Association of Great Britain and 





MR. DELGADO 


and Reginald Tussing of The Victor Safe & Equipment 
Company were consistently on the job at all times, early 
and late. 

* * * 
C. B. Mathes of The Conklin Pen Company, Toledo, 
was one of the veterans who are always welcome at a 
convention. He is a keen student of problems, and has 
a clear mental picture of “the reason why” of current 
problems. The representative of Office Appliances had 
a delightful visit with Mr. Mathes. 

a cae 

The Yawman and Erbe Manufacturing Company was 
ably represented by Frank Yawman, president; Hugh 
Smith, sales manager; Harvey Rockwell, agency-dealer 
and export manager, and Mr. Weter, general manager. 

* * * 

E. A. Keeling, sales manager of the Art Metal Con- 
struction Company, headed the group from that organiza- 
tion, and was seconded by H. C. Chadwick, who is known 
for his ability as an executive as well as being a con- 
sistent attendant at national conventions. They kept open 
house during the convention activities. 

* * * 

George F, Malcolm of the F. S. Webster Company, Bos- 
ton, was detained until the latter part of the week because 
of illness in his family. He arrived in time to participate 
in the last day or two of the meeting and to be present 
at the banquet. He, too, was accorded veteran’s honors. 

* one 


Harold E. Hawkins of the Stationers Loose Leaf Com- 





LEFT TO RIGHT Louls C 
Geils, Corlies, Macey & Co.; 
Tracy Higgins, Chas. M. Higgins 
& Co.; W. L. Jaques, Jaques & 
Co., Inc. ; F. J. Nichols, The Na 
tional Cash Register Co.; Thure 
Bengstrom, Adkins Printing C 

J). E. Feeley, Springfield Office 
Supply Co Elmer Pape, Adkins 

Printing Co 


Wm. F. Dawson, Chas. F Daw 
son, Ltd. ; Chas. A. Chase Amer 
ican Pad & Paper ( Ray J 
Urmston, J. 8. Staedtier, In 

Louis H. Tavernier, Fulton Spe 
cialty Co John Dornette Ir 
and Frank T. Hess, of Wood Of 
fice Furniture Associates Chas 
S. Thompson, Standard Desk (¢ 


A. F. Lindhorst, Gibson & Perin 
Co Frank H. Palmer, Eaton Pa 
per Co Fred McConnell, L. E 
Waterman Co A. J. Hirsch, J 
Meyers Stationery Co W E 
Hough R M Tussing E H 
Knapp, of Victor Safe & Equip 
ment Co 





Paul B Buckwalter, National 
Blank Book Co J B. O’Brien 
York Safe & Lock Co Geo. B 
Graff, Geo. B. Graff Co John J 
Ward; Julius Kahn, David Kahn 
Harry Yager, David Kahr Im 





A. C. Berolzheimer, Eagle Pencil 
Co Chas. A. Lent, Brown, Lent 
& Pett Ed. L. Little, Wabash 
Cabinet Co Henry Dorsey, J 
The Dorsey Co.; Albert McLane 





( B. Van Leer, Earl Wright f 
Spencerian Pen Co 
pany, Milwaukee and Chicago, was present every day of The General Fireproofing Company was ably repre- 
the conventiot1 Few are more widely known than Mr sented by George C. Brainard, president, and William 
Hawkins Hoge, better known as “Bill.” Both were active partici- 


* * 8 pants in and about the convention floor. 


Mr. Jones of the Art Metal Construction Company car 7 2 8 


ried off a Victor home safe as his golf prize. (Carrying “Bill” Stewart and Mrs. Stewart of Trenton, N. J., re 


coals to Newcastle.) ceived a hearty welcome. 








« 








iain 
i 





Left to Right: Tom Emerson, 

Cc. B. Mathes, L. L. Shwedo, 

Conklin Pen Co.; Joe Burger, I 

M. Levy, Art Steel Co.; Eber 

hard Faber, Eberhard Faber Pen 

cil Co.; L. A. Hawkes, C. How 
ard Hunt Pen Co 


Walter I. Cook, E. L. Freeman 
Co.; Chas. E. Reynell, Oxford 
Filing Supply Co.; F. Maginnity, 
E. L. Freeman Co. ; J. M. Cooper ; 
Geo. H. Moore, Pound & Moore 
Co. ; Al Williams, Stationers Guild 
of America; Bert M. Morris 


Lee C. Paddock, Acco Products, 
Inc.; John F. Molloy; Stanley 
McGar, associated with John F 
Molloy and also secretary Con- 
necticut Valley Stationers Asso- 
ciation ; Chas. A. Gottlock, G. F 
Griffiths, Noesting Pin Ticket 
Co.; B. J. Bristoll, Koch Bros. ; 
Sherman L. Parmenter, American 
Crayon Co. 


R. P. Jonas, R. A. Jonas, Sr., 
R. A. Jonas, Jr., Oxford Filing 
Supply Co.; John Dwyer, F. H. 
Caswell, F. 8. Webster Co. ; Guy 
D. Hills, Seneca Falls Rule & 
Block Co.; J. R. Armington. 


Vie Johnson, Wilson-Jones Co. ; 
Harry Williams, Ryan & Wil- 
liams; Henry Riegel, Sengbusch 
Self-Closing Inkstand Co.; Rich- 
ard Morris, Sanford Mfg. Co. ; 
Ray Weissenborn, General Pencil 
Co.; Ned Tupper, National Busi- 
ness Show Co.; Otto Kretchmer, 
Peerless Key Co. 





“A 


C- Jim Feeley of Springfield won as a golf prize a hand- Johnnie O’Brien won a Post-O-Graph duplicator as his 
m some Hotchkiss stapling plier. When seen a little later prize in the golf game. His competitors hint that he is 
i- he was thought to be debating whether he would keep it going to organize an active direct mail campaign. 
because of its beauty and utility or put it into stock. lll all 
. 2 * Transportation of the golf players from the hotel to the 
| Jim Armington, veteran chairman of golf committees, Hackensack Country Club was an event itself. The boys 
won a golf club were taken on one of the big high speed busses with a 
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PICTURES, MOSTLY OF THE LADIES WITH A FEW OF THE STERNER SEX, TAKEN AT MRS. EBERHARD FABER’S BRIDGE PARTY AT WEST- 
CHESTER COUNTRY CLUB, SOME FROM THE BOAT RIDE AND THREE FROM THE COMMODORE HOTEL 


Top row, left to right Mrs. C. G. Honeywell, Miss A. Fingerhut, Mrs assisted Mrs. Faber; Mrs. W. G. Hyde; W. G. Hyde, Hodgman Rubber 
\. J. Pfaff, Mrs. H. D. Snyder, Mrs. A. J. Hirsch, Mrs. 8S. Libien, Mrs Co.; Mrs. J. J. Kerns; J. J. Kerns, Stationers Loose Leaf Co.: Miss 
H. Meyers, Mrs. J. O’Brien, Mrs. P. Gosiger, Mrs. C. E. Reynell, Mrs. M M. E. Skinner, Harry Levis Co.; Harry G. Tehan, Chas. M. Higgins & 
Popper Second row Miss E. A. Gruber, Mrs. Leonard Baer. Mrs . - " . , _ r , 

: sos > - Co.; Mrs. Sidney Collins. Fifth row: Mrs, Leonard Baer and her sister, 
Donald McLeod, Mr Eberhard Faber, hostess at bridge, Mrs. E. Rogers . 
Underwood, M Helen Heim, niece of Mrs. E. Faber, who assisted the Miss Gruber, on the way to boat; Mrs. Reynell, just appearing ; Mrs Ben 
hostess. Mr WE. Ward Third row Mrs. Harrie Copeland, Mrs Josephson, Mrs. H. A, Prym, Mrs. J. H. Duncan, Mrs. Horace Van Dorn, 
Stahmer, Mr ‘ . Garvin, who seems to have lost her head at the Mrs. Fred Steinhilber and Mrs. G. W. Hyde, Mrs. John O’Brien and Mrs 
bridge party, Mr Ben Josephson, Mrs. Harry Lynn, Mrs. E. J. Huott Paul Gosiger A few pictures of the ladies were omitted because of 
Fourt) “ I R. Rudell, of Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., who also shadows which partially obscured the features 





JULY, 1932 


New 


New Jersey line, 


motorcycle police escort from the York police de- 


partment as far as the where they were 
picked up by the New Jersey state troopers. They went 
across town in New York City, up Eleventh avenue and 


Riverside drive, across the great George Washington 
bridge, one of New York’s impressive new sights and on 
to the club in the Jersey hills at Oradell, without a stop, 
ignoring traffic lights and other things—a ride of an hour 
and a half under normal condition, but this time made in 
Fulton Specialty 


thirty minutes Louis Tavernier, The 


Company, host at the goif club, thus provided a real 
thrill for everyone who went on the trip 
S$ = *s 

Pleasantly surprising was the music supplied by the 12:30 
Club, which made its first appearance. They were so good 
that they received invitations to appear in other places. 
In connection with the 12:30 Glee Club singing, there was 
a special event in the rendition of that good old German 
Schnitzelbank, led by Leo Wertheimer, who 


won the pretzel. 


song, The 


* * * 
was admirably handled by the commit- 
George W. 
many years, James Armington has had the exclusive job 
of handling these tournaments and has done it wonderfully, 
but the New York Fairchild this 
time stole some of the glory from New England. 


The golf game 


tee headed by Fairchild as chairman. For 


committee under Mr 


* * * 


On the night of the banquet, Mrs. Horace Van Dorn 
lost a valuable earring on the ballroom floor. Upon in- 
quiry, the employee of the hotel who had charge of the 


room said, “Oh, yes, one of our men picked it up and here 
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Which, New Yorkers declare, was quite usual, 
er eS 


of a 


Both the C. E. Sheppard Company and the Shaw-Walker 
Company, who have offices in the Chrysler building across 
the street from the hotel, showed their headquarters to 
many delegates, gratifying them with the view of New 
York from the Chrysler tower. 

* * * 

Frank Towne of Holyoke, who has been very ill, was 
reported as coming along nicely. He was represented by 
Dick Towne. The reporter also noted the absence of Mr. 
and Mrs. Owen Spencer of Chester, Penna.; W. Ed Daw 
son of Montreal and Percy Grand of Toronto; Ed Sell of 
Columbus; Uri Doolittle of Syracuse; Joe Hildreth of 
Chicago, who ruined his reputation of one hundred per 
cent attendance at conventions; Sam Groom of Boston; 
George Hausam of Hutchinson, Kas., who remained at 
home because of the tragic death of Mrs. Hausam; Claude 
Conger of Wilson-Jones; Mr. and Mrs. Charles M. Mar- 
shall; Mrs. Ivan Allen; Mr. and Mrs. Cooper of Atlanta; 
Mrs. Herb Wittstein of Cincinnati; Fletcher Gibbs; Ralph 
Bauer; Walter Sheaffer, although his son, Craig, made a 
very able substitute; Mr. and Mrs. Charlie Thom; Mr. and 
Mrs. Billy Diehl of Columbus; Mr. and Mrs. Neil Stewart 
of Dallas; Mr. and Mrs. J. Ogden Pierson of New Or- 
leans; Mr. and Mrs. Fred Seymour of Chicago; Mr. and 
Mrs. E. Y. Horder of Chicago; Mr. and Mrs. Arthur 
Walker of Minneapolis; Mr. and Mrs. Clif Wilson of 
Houston; Mr. and Mrs. C. A. Netzhammer; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ed. Towne of Holyoke; Mr. and Mrs. Sam Iseman of 
Richmond; Mr. and Mrs. B. A. Tuttle of South Bend; Mr. 
and Mrs. Herbert Herr of Lancaster; Mr. and Mrs. Sterley 
Jerue of St. Paul; W. E. (“Bill”) Smith and others. 


The Twenty-Seventh Annual Banquet 


The banquet in the grand ballroom of the Commodore 
hotel was a fitting climax to four days of convention ac- 
tivity. As the visitors took their places at the tables they 
were greeted with the music 
Regiment band of New York. 


from the famous Seventh 


The speakers’ table was reminiscent of years gone by. 
Seated there were Charles A. Lent of New York, who was 
president seventeen years ago; also William Henry Brooks 
and Ivan Allen, both of whom held the office more re- 


Also there was Mortimer W. Byers, formerly 


cently. 





STATIONERS 12:30 GLEE CLUB.—Front row, seated: 
R. W. Mueller, Jr., Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co. ; 
Fred Patton, director; A. M. Gilbert; Wm. J. 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Co. Third row: 
George C. Wheeler, Office Appliances ; 
wards, Jos. Dixon Crucible Co. Top row 

Stationers Board of Trade ; 


H. B. Barnett; C. 
Harry D. Snyder, Acco Products, Inc.; Fred G 
Boyd, Acco Products, Inc. ; 
Harry Tehan, Chas. M. 
Dwight Briggs, Sun Rubber Co. ; 

Gus Nelson; James E. Neary, Sr., Geyer’s Stationers ; James E. Neary, Jr. ; Morris Popper, 
Lee Paddock, Acco Products, Inc 


H. Everly, Office Appliances; D. Taranto. Second row: 
Steinhilber, Geyer’s Stationer ; 
E. R. Underwood, Fulton Specialty Co.; H. M. Trowern, 
Higgins & Co., Inc.; L. A. Mathews, A. H. Denny, Inc. ; 
H. 8. Bradford, American Pad & Paper Co.; J. Kip Ed- 





Left to Right: Harold E. Haw 
kins, Stationers Loose Leaf Co 
Archer Gibbons, A. Gibbons Co 
Uncle Charlie Small, R. H. Bax- 
ter Sales Corp T. Carl Smith, 
Columbus Blank Book Mfg. Co 
R. R. Hengge, International Print 
ing Ink Corp 


John D. Cardinell, Ink-Out Mfg 

to Arthur P. Jackson; Geo. B 

Graff, Chas. Lipman, Geo. B 

Graff Co Mrs. R. M. Scott t 
M. Scott, Postograf, In« 





M. G. Williams, The General Fire 
proofing Co John J. O'Brien, J 
J. O’Brien & Son E. T. Mein 
tyre, Deflance Sales Corp Bob 
Fortier, Jas. Fortier, Lt r 
V. Bell, Thos. V. Bell, Ltd 


Harry Tehan, Chas. M. H 
Co Ethel Hale, Geyer's 8. A 
Jonas, Jr., Oxford Filing Supply 


Co Ben Josephson, Josephson 
Mfg. Corp.; H. A. Prym, William 
Prym of America Im Fred 


Hosselet, Swan Pencil Co 


Ben Okin, Wilson-Jones Co. ; Geo 

H. Moore, Pound & Moore Co 

Cc. G. Honeywell, C. W Honey 

well, Deemer & Co J. H. Dun 

can, H. C. Cook Co., and Mrs 
Duncan 


association and now a federal judge. Wil- 


liam Greenleaf, at one time connected with the National 
n and later with the Carter’s Ink Company, was 
‘up in front,” 
Mr. Ward in the “Toastmasters Union.” 


Mr. Berolzheimer, chairman 


as was Carl Schutz, who later helped install 


At the close of the dinner 











of the prize committee, awarded prizes to the ladies and 
to victors in the golf tournament at Hackensack. 
No. 1 for the ladies was awarded to Miss Rose Cushman, 
secretary of Mr. Garvin. Mrs. J. J. Kerns 
Eberhard Faber No. 3, and so 


Prize 


the efficient 
received prize No. 2, Mrs. 
on through practically the entire list of ladies. 


Left to Right: Harry Horder, 

Horder’s, Inc.; H. C. McPike, 

Weis Mfg. Co.; E. Roger Under- 

wood, Fulton Specialty Co.; C. 

H. Everly, Office Appliances; A 

B. Holmes, Columbia Ribbon & 
Carbon Co. 





Ed. L. Little, Wabash Cabinet 
Co.; Ivan Allen, Ivan Allen-Mar- 
shall Co. ; Bill Hoge, G. C. Brain- 
erd, The General Fireproofing 
Co. ; Paul A. Gosiger, Loose Leaf 
Metals Co.; Mrs. Gosiger. 


A. C. Johnson, Johnson Office Ap- 
pliance Co.; J. 8. Libien, The 
Libien Press; E. J. Huott, Frank 
A. Weeks Mfg. Co.; Mrs. Harry 
W. Lynn; Harry W. Lynn, Ester- 
brook Steel Pen Mfg. Co.; Geo 
W. Pratt, J. L. Fairbanks & Co 


Gerald M. Favor, Irving P. Favor, 
Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co. ; P| 
Walder, Boorum & Pease Co. ; 8 
E. Collins, Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener Co.; Morris Popper, 
Stationers & Publishers Board of 
Trade; Mrs. Morris Popper. 


E. B. Miller, Mill-Green Publish- 
ing Co.; Maurice I. Levine, Re- 
liance Pencil Co.; W. H. Rice, 
Sam’l Ward Mfg. Co.; Arthur L. 
King, Ward’s; Arthur M. Gilbert ; 
Myron A. Stein, John Ward & 





Son. 
wit Handsome boudoir sets were awarded to Mrs. W. E. _ of the Eberhard Faber Pencil Company with a score of 
we Ward, Mrs. Garvin and Mrs. W. L. Jaques. Judge Byers’ eighty-three. R. Franz of The Parker Pen Company won 
ss was presented with a radio. low net with a count of sixty-seven. The prizes awarded 
we The golf winners were permitted to appear before the were elaborate, including clubs, caddie bags, pen and pen- 
ae speakers’ table as their names were called and to select cil sets, a duplicating machine, and other useful articles. 


their own prizes. Low gross was won by T. R. Rudell A total of twenty-five golf prizes were provided. 
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Prizes Avil been distributed, music once more was 
in order It was furnished by the glee club of the Sta 
tioners 12:30 Club of New York. Fred Patten, tenor, who 
directs the glee club and is well known for his radio per 
formances, sang several solos. He was followed by Lucien 
laranto and Jack Ward, secretary of the New York Sta 
tion Club, bot f whom performed well in their solo 

les The glee club then put on several numbers under 
the directior f Mr. Patten This part of the program 
was completed by an entertaining performance of Schnit 
elbank | Le Wertheimer and glee club Mr. Wer 
theimer is low in stature but high in voice He took his 
place on the piano and sang the verses, with the glee club 


Judg: Byers then was called upon to address the con 


norary member, he said that he was 


ventior I I il 

a member of a very select group, the only others being 
letcher Gibbs, former president and general manager, and 

Frank Batley, former president. Referring to the conven- 

tion, he remarked that three great conventions were to be 

held in Jun The stationers convention, he knew, was 

a success, but one of the other two had to be a failure. 


He spoke briefly on the spirit of team play in business 


and association work 
Mr. Garvin, after a few remarks, presided over the im 
Ward into the Toast 


masters Club. One of the insignia of office nearly choked 


pressive ceremony of inducting M1 


1 


the worthy president, but that was part of the initiation. 


It wasn’t so bad at that. ~He could release the pressure 
and get his breat The Boy Scout who was asked what 
he would do in case a friend had a cut in the head said 


he would apply a tourniquet to his neck, which, of course, 


would be a bit more disastrous than the initiatory cere- 


mony mentioned. Mr. Ward was presented with a token 
of good will w included the signatures of many of his 
friends in the association. He also received an elaborate 
silver service Mr. Ward expressed his thanks for th« 
cooperation received all around and his appreciation of 


the ability and energy of the general manager, Mr. Garvin, 
ratitude of Mrs. Ward and himself over 
the generous tokens of good will presented to them. 

Mr. Ward’s remarks 


Tables were cleared away and dancing followed 


and voiced the ¢ 


completed the regular program. 


—_——<—____ 


1933 Convention in Cincinnati June 5, 6, 7 and 8 

As we go to press word comes that the next convention 
of the National Stationers Association will be held June 
1933, in Cincinnati. The hotel that will be 


5, 6, 7 and 8, 


host to the convention has not yet been selected 


a 

Those Who Won the Next Convention for 
Cincinnati 

The Cincinnati Convention Committee which was suc- 

cessful in getting the convention of 1933 for that city was 

headed by the energetic Warner Sayres, vice-president of 

the Cincinnati representing the 


Hotel 


was ably 


Convention Committee 
Cincinnati Chamber of Commerce, the Cincinnati 
Association, and the city of Cincinnati He 
seconded by Anson C. Fry, The Henderson Lithograph 
ing Company; Col. E. E. Gauche, U. S. Playing Card Com 
pany; S. D. Heed, The Gibson Art Company; Jerry Sprott, 
Herbert H. Wittstein, Edward Dowd and Tom Cole, all of 
The Globe-Wernicke Company; August Lindhorst of The 
Gibson & Perin Company, and Bob Hengge and Bromwell 
Ault of the Ault & Wiborg 


Printing Ink Corporation 


Division of The International 


Andy Maish of the Dennison 


was born there, and he, too, 


Manufacturing ( 
joined the Cincinnati ranks 
that the convention decided to make the 


ympany 


By and by the pressure be- 
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Golf at the Convention 


Che golf tournament was a high point in the entertain- 
convention. It was held on the 
Hackensack Golf Club, Oradell, 


between East and West was re- 


ment program of the 
beautiful grounds of the 
N J he 


newed with 


old rivalry 
harles Brewer as captain of the eastern team, 
and Harry Horder captain of the West. 
of the eastern team included W. S. Stafford, T. R. 
Louis Tavernier, C. C. Shee, Louis Caracci, Ray Weis- 
Donald McLeod, R. A. Maish and M. C. Barnum. 
western team, in addition to Mr 
R. Sheaffer, B. J. 


Other members 


Rudell, 


+} 


senborn, 


Members of the Horder, 


were H. C. McPike, R. M. Tussing, C 
Bristoll, Carl Elofson, Benjamin Kulp, E. Krumwiede, 
Harold Hawkins, John Ogren and G. A. Horton. The 


eastern team emerged victor on a score of twenty-four 


points to six This gave the eastern team possession of 
the Eberhard Faber trophy Many besides the 


f the two teams competed for the numerous prizes. The 


members 


low gross score for the tournament was turned in by T. R 
Rudell with a score of 83 The low net score went to 
Rudolph Franz, at 67. The golfers were divided into three 


\, Murray 
In Class B, 


Palmer 


classes according to their handicaps. In Class 


Vernon won first place with a net score of 75 


Jack Autry won with a 74, and in Class C, W. H 
was low man with a score of 73 
Many trophies were donated for the tournament. They 


were on display in the hotel and helped to arouse keen 


interest in this event. The prizes were awarded at the 
annual banquet Thursday night 
Se 


Guild and Filing Supply Men Meet 


Following the stationers’ convention, the Stationers 


Guild of America and the filing supply manufacturers held 
one-day meetings at opposite ends of the ballroom floor of 
hotel. The is reported 


the Commodore Guild meeting 











DREYER 


» & 

m © 
the Steel Furniture Institute and secretary of the National 
temporary 


elsewhere in this issue Drever, commissioner of 


Manufacturers, acted as 
filing supply 


Association of Safe 
chairman and secretary. The purpose of the 


manufacturers was to discuss informally problems of 


mutual interest. 
Sa a 

Veteran Golfer’s Attire Excites Admiration 

They do say that Jim Armington assisted the artificial 
illumination on Monday n 
and perfection of his sartorial ensemble Tan shoes, ice 
a white shirt and dark coat were warmed 
spoke for 


ght by reason of the brilliancy 


cream trousers, 
and illuminated by a red necktie that almost 


itself. 
=< m 


John Ward Donates Autographed Souvenirs 
John J. Ward of John J. Ward & Co., Long Island City, 
N. Y., gave away to convention delegates personally auto- 
graphed automobile expense books of his company’s manu- 


facture 








SOME OF THE FOURSOMES AT THE HACKENSACK GOLF CLUB AND A PICTURE OF THE CLUBHOUSE 


Top row, left to right 


Benjamin Kulp, Wilson-Jones Co.; R. A. Weissen- 
born, General Pencil Co Cc. DB ‘ 


Brewer, H. K. Brewer & Co.; Carl 
Elofson, Art Metal Construction Co.; C. C. Shee, Oakville-American Div., 
Scovill Mfg. Co.; C. R. Sheaffer, W. A. Sheaffer Pen Co.; B. J. Bristoll, 
Koch Bros. ; L. H. Tavernier, Fulton Specialty Co.; W. 8S. Stafford, 8. 8S 
Stafford, Inc.; H. C. McPike, Weis Mfg. Co.; T. R. Rudell, Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Co.; R. M. Tussing, Victor Safe & Equipment Co. Second 
row G. C. Wheeler, Office Appliances, the inquiring reporter; J. K 
Edwards, Acco Products, Inc. ; W Brooks, Jr., W. F. Murphy’s Sons 
Co. ; R. E. Gooley, Acco Products, Inc. ; W. I. Boyd, Acco Products, Inc. ; 
Harold E. Hawkins, Stationers Loose Leaf Co.; R. A. Maish, Dennison 
Mfg. Co John W. Ogren, National Association of Loose Leaf Manufac- 
turers; M. C. Barnum, Brenco, Inc.; Kenneth Gallien, Stetson-Fiske, 
Inc. ; Vic Johnson, Wilson-Jones Co. ; Lou Hoelscher, Hoelscher Stationery 
Co. ; Al Ficks. Fourth row: J. J. Kerns, Stationers Loose Leaf Co.; I. M 
Levy, Art Steel Co.; R. Franz, The Parker Pen Co.; J. O. Bonney, E. L 
Freeman Co.; one of the police escort who pounced upon George W 
Fairchild as a fugitive from the law; Mr. Fairchild himself, who pro- 
tested his innocence ; another party who might have been Mr. Fairchild’s 
bondsman; an assisting officer of the Bergen County police force; Jack 
Forrester, professional at the Hackensack Club; Fred Christensen, S. E 


& M. Vernon Co.; Harry G. Horder, Horder’s, Inc.; J. B. Kemp, Typo 
Trading Co.; Murray Vernon, 8S. E. & M. Vernon Co. Fifth row: Geo. 
A. Horton, Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Co. ; Louis Caracci, Norwood 
Co.; D. D. MeLeod, Spencerian Pen Co.; Elmer Krumwiede; A. L. Wil- 
liams, Stationers Guild of America; Walter J. Bennett; J. E. Feeley, 
Springfield Office Supply Co.; C. K. Jaques, Jaques & Co., Inc.; W. R. 
Lovett, Standard Diary Co.; J. R. Armington ; Geo. W. Pratt, J. L. Fair- 
banks & Co.; Guy D. Hills, Seneca Falls Rule & Block Co. Sixth row: 
F. H. Caswell, F. 8S. Webster Co.; A. C. Shearman, Wilson-Jones Co. ; 
Ray I. Cowles, Bradley & Scovilie; Walter Nichols, Weis Mfg. Co. ; John 
B. Dwyer, F. S. Webster Co.; J. G. Weissinger; C. H. Kuehne, 8. E. & 
M. Vernon Co.; L. C. Geils, Corlies, Macey & Co.; Paul E. Gundacker, 
S. E. & M. Vernon Co.; W. 8S. Donnelly, Modern Stationer; Morris Pop- 
per, Stationers & Publishers Board of Trade; H. Yager, Davis Kahn, Inc. ; 
Cc. F. Underwood, Fulton Specialty Co. Seventh row: Henry Frank, 
Henry Frank, Inc.; J. J. Ward, J. J. Ward & Co.; Wolcott H. Rogers, 
Wilbur & Hastings; C. A. Meyers and Sam Clayton of Clayton & Cross- 
man; E. H. McCully, Wallace Pencil Co. ; Bill Welsh, Wallace Pencil Co. ; 
R. A. Dalrymple, Geo. B. Hurd & Co., Inc. ; Richard Morris, Sanford Mfg. 
Co.; J. J. O’Brien, J. J. O’Brien & Son; Bob Fleming, La Porte & Austin. 
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OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES REPORTS 


The Report of the President 


When I accepted the 
s year which gave promise of being one 
never before faced in this country or this industry I fully realized the 
seriousness of the obligations you had placed upon me 

I realized the value and necessity for forceful and active continua 
tion of the work of the Association along lines which it had been en 
problems 
which the times and conditions of general business had created 

During the past eight months it has been the determined effort of the 
“iministration to look to the future rather than the past and endeavor 


responsibility of guiding this Association through 
which would present problems 


gaged in during the past years as well as to take up new 


to help manufacturers and dealers to bring about conditiong in the 
industry which would prepare the industry to be in a position to 
take advantage of the slightest improvement in general business and to 
be in a stronger position to withstand any downward trends which might 
develop 

The extent to which this has been accomplished will be best shown 
by what may transpire in the future 

The loyal support I 
both manufacturers and dealers, has been my 


have had in the work, from the membership 
inspiration to carry on 
through the days and months since last October 

It is my wish to present to you in a brief and orderly way a report 
of my stewardship since the convention at New Orleans 


Officers and Regional Governors and Committees 
It is impossible to make any report of the work without paying 
a tribute to the operation received by me from my Executive Com- 
Walker and Cliff Wilson They 
of their time, and their counsel has been a splendid help to me in my 
work 

Your First Vice 
from my 


mittee, Art have always given freely 


President, Herman Price, has taken a great burden 
work in his leadership of the Manufacturers Division, and 
this Association is under great obligation to him for his wise counsel 
and unselfish sacrifice of time and energy for the benefit of his craft 

Your Vice Presidents, Messrs. Charles W. Heppner, Alfred J. Mayer 
amd George Wolcott, have all actively participated in the work of their 
respective divisions in a most efficient and helpful way 

Your other officers, Trade Relations Committee 
Traveling Organizations, and a very large percentage of the entire mem 
bership of the responded loyally to every ap 
much to lighten the work of your 


Regional Governors 


Association have always 
peal made to then und have done 
President 
Executive Offices and General Manager 

Your Executive Office in Washington is a business office which is 
managed with great efficiency and it has been my 
and closely observe the working of your organ 
routine of daily work, and we are to be congratulated 


privilege to visit 
Washington frequently 
ization in the 
on the personnel which has been organized to carry on the work. 

Your General Manager is always enthusiastic and tireless in his efforts 


to improve our industry and administers the office without “fear or 
favor for the best interests of the entire industry I cannot put too 
much emphasis on my endorsement of his sincerity of purpose, his effi 
ciency and natural ability, and fitness for the work The Association 


may well be congratulated to be able to have his services during these 
trying times 

It is my pleasure to state at this time that our General Manager 
entirely of his own volition, will personally contribute $125 a month 
dating from July Ist, which he has requested be applied for the benefit 
of the Sinking Fund of this Association This contribution to your 


Association at this time is characteristic of your General Manager 


Litigation 
report that a final and complete settlement has 
attorneys who represented us in the Sidney-Morris 


It is my pleasure to 
been made with the 
ise 

The credit for this settlement is due to the efforts of Fred Seymour 


und C. C. Carpenter, who represented this Association in our contacts 


with the attorneys and we greatly appreciate their efforts in behalf of 
the Association 
Memberships 
Trade Associations have suffered greatly in the past two years 


through loss of membership: it has been a matter of great satisfaction 


to this administration the fine recognition of the value of Association 
work on the part of our membership. We have had some resignations 
but these were almost entirely where our members felt it a necessity as 


’ matter of business economy in most cases where the unusual neces 


sity for Ass ation work was pointed out to them the resignations were 
withdrawn It has been the policy of this administration to work with 
our membership in special cases where conditions were known and carry 
them along where the spirit of loyalty to the Association was apparent. 

The credit for a great deal of the work in helping to retain members 
belongs to our Regional Governors, Executive Committee and many of 
our individual members. 

I particularly wish to speak a word of appreciation to the Stationers 
Association of New York, the San Francisco Stationers, and the Los 
Angeles Stationers, who subscribed during the year to sustaining mem- 
berships. 

Since October first we have taken in twenty-one new members. 

Finances 

It has been the effort of your Administration to operate the Associa- 
tion economically and keep well within our income up to the present 
time we have been able to operate for eight months at an expense of 
$4.717.60 less than last year by putting into effect economies which 
would not affect the efficiency of our work. The present cash balance 
is $7,994.08. 

We have started a Sinking Fund which now amounts to $663.51, 
and it is the hope of your President that this may be a start of a fund 
as a goal $20,000 to be accumulated over a period of 


. 


which will have 
years, and I would recommend to our Budget Committee the setting 
up of a definite sum to be added each year until this amount is rea hed 
An Association of this character should be fortified with a fund 
for emergencies so that it would not be obliged to seek special contri- 
butions except under most unusual conditions. 
“National Stationer”’ 
magazine, edited ably by our General Manager, has a 
circulation of approximately 2,500, of which 1,300 is distributed to the 
sales organizations of our retail members. It has a recognized adver- 
tising value among a growing number of our manufacturing members, 
and the Stationers Sales Book carries each month articles of educational 


Our monthly 


value to our sales organizations. 

It has never been operated with a determined effort to make it more 
than self sustaining, but in the future should become a source of some 
income to the Association. 

Washington News Letter 

The Executive Office has issued from time to time News Bulletins 
written by our General Manager, outlining legislative activities of our 
Congress and activities of the national Chamber of Commerce, primarily 
devoting its pages to such legislation as affected business conditions. 

These Bulletins have had many favorable comments from our mem- 
bers and other outside sources. 

It is the belief of your President that they give a very definite service 
to our members and should be continued as a permanent part of our 
member contacts. 

Information Bureau 

The Information Bureau continues to provide a great deal of infor 
mation to our members and is constantly increasing in the number of 
inquiries for special information of all kinds, and I trust our members 
will not hesitate to call on our Executive Offices for any information 
which may be of service to them. 


Research Work 
The six month surveys have provided our retail members with com- 
posite figures of operations of about 100 firms of varying size, and 
figures have been tabulated and segregated so that almost any size firm 
may make comparison with his own costs of operation and determine 
whether his operating costs compare favorably with other concerns of 
comparative size. This service is proving of growing value to our 
membership. 
Monthly Surveys 


Monthly surveys segregated in districts showing percentages of in 
crease and decrease in volume of business compared with last year's 
volume and percentages of fluctuation of inventories, have provided our 


membership with valuable information as to the trends in our industry 


Regional Meetings 
Your President has attended meetings of Regional Districts in Spring 
field, Fort Worth, Wichita, Des Moines and Detroit and met with sta 
tioners in San Antonio, Dallas, Boston and Philadelphia and New York 
Other meetings were held in Toronto and Rochester, which I regret I 
WILLIAM E. WARD, 
President 


was unable to attend owing to illness 


Treasurer’s Report 


The Treasurer's report for the period beginning October 1. 1931. to 


Disbursements $23,206.15 
Respectfully 


Balance on hand 
(Applause. ) 


Total receipts $27,372.44 
June 1, 1932, $7,994.08 





submitted 


The Report of the Necrology Committee 


June 1, 1932, is as follows: Balance on hand October 1, $3,827.79 

The report of the Necrology Committee was read Thursday morning 
It presented the following names of Association members who passed 
away since the last onvention 


w am J. Chap! 
1931 
Erbe of Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co 


Manager of Boston Office of L. E. Waterman Co., 


lied December 8&8 
Rochester, N. Y 


Gustav died 


1931 


Louis F. Childs, Treasurer, S. D. Childs & Co., Chica 

Frederick G. Erbe. Secretary Yawman and Erbe Mfg. Co 
N. Y., died February 5, 1932 

J. A. Kingsley, Vice President of the Schwabacher-Frey Co., Los An 
geles, Calif.. died in November, 1931 

Thomas J. Davies, Treasurer of the 
Minn., died October 26, 1931. 


Rochester, 


Miller-Davis Co., Minneapolis, 





JULY, 1932 


J. Milton Van Alst 
cember 29, 19351. 

Phil F. Webster, San 

Fred H. Byers, 
Guthrie, Okla., died February 24, 

Alexander Burger, 
13, 1932 

Andrew Y. Austin, Sr., Vice 
Standard Printing 
1932. 

George W. Harrington, 
died May 14, 1932 

Fred J. Kline, President 

Clifford Trimble Woodrow, 
Cincinnati, Ohio, 


Antonio, 


of the 


Your committee was somewhat 
cause the finances were 
eight months. They have 
inasmuch as they have 
they will, with the 
right side of the budget, and, 
reserve 
amounts to somewhere 

The President: $600 is in the 

Mr. Faber: 
than usual. We are 
1 next for one year, and have 
last year, which is as follows 


Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 


Texas, died December 26, 
Secretary and Treasurer of Cooperative 
1932. 

President Art Steel Co., Inc., 


President, 
& Lithographing Co., 


Cooke & Cobb Co., 


died December 26, 


handicapped 
reported by the treasurer for a period of only 
kept very well 
four more months to run there is no doubt that 
receipts they have 
in fact, 
account which is being opened by the treasurer, I believe, which 
in the neighborhood of $600. 

sinking fund, 
So your committee has had to do 
forming a budget which is to start from October 
cut the budget down about $2000 from 


New York, died De 


1931. 
Publishing Co., 
New York, died May 


Treasurer of 
died May 9, 


Secretary and 


Houston, Texas, 


Brooklyn, N. Y., 


and Founder of Acco Products Co., Inc. 
President Woodrow, 
1931. 


Weil, Stanage Co., 


for the first time, be- 


within their budget, and 
had so far, be able to be on the 
will put a small amount into a 


approximately. 
a little more guessing 


Edward E. 
Boston, Mass. 


Thomas D. Wilcox, Vice President Blackwell-Wielandy Co., 


Mo., died January 31, 1932. 


Marion M. Davies, Vice President Foote & Davies Co., 


died February 18, 1932. 


George Elliott, Mid-West Traveler. 
Founder of Burrows Brothers Co., 


Charles William Burrows, 
land, Ohio, died April 1, 1932. 

Frank J. Parks, 
March 20, 1932. 

Samuel Smiley, Jr., 
cinnati, Ohio, 


The Report of the Budget Committee 


me aneogecca ene 
Salaries 


Printing and stationery... . 


Office expenses 


Traveling expenses ........ 


Regional, divisional 


Dues and subscriptions... . 


Contingencies 


Total 


of the William Mann Co., 


31 


Babb, Founder and President of Edward E. Babb & Co., 


St. Louis, 


Atlanta, Ga., 


Cleve- 


Philadelphia, Pa., died 


Vice President of The Globe-Wernicke Co., Cin- 
died March 17, 1932. 


CARL M, SCHUTZ, 
Member of Committee. 


Subject to revision by the executive committee. 
Respectfully submitted, 


EBERHARD FABER, Chairman. 
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Albert B.. Modern Sta- 
tioner, New York City. 

Allen, Ivan, Ivan Allen-Marshall 
Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Anderson, H. B., Neva-Clog Prod- 
ucts, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 
Armington, James R., Boston, 

Mass. 
Autry, J. N., Cooke & Cobb Co., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Abrams, 


Baer, L. A., Baers’, Canton, Ohio. 
Bainbridge, Arthur C., Bainbridge, 
Kimpton & Haupt, New York. 
Bainbridge, John G., Bainbridge, 
Kimpton & Haupt, New York. 
Barnum, Marvin C., Breuco, Ine., 

New York City. 
Bartell, T. J.. Boorum 
Co., New York. 
Barringer, P. H., Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., New York. 
Bell, Thos. V., Thos. B. Bell, Ltd., 
Montreal. 
Bengstrom, 


& Pease 


Thure, Adkins Print- 
ing Co., New Britain, Conn. 
Bernegau, C. M., Keuffel & Esser 

Co.. New York City 
Berolzheimer, A. C., Eagle Pencil 
Co., New York City 
Bingham, F. L., Boorum & Pease 


Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Blumberg, Julius, Julius Blum- 
berg. New York City 
Boatwright, G. B., Baughman 


Staty. Co., Richmond, Va. 
Bonney, John O., E. L. Freeman 


Co., Providence, R. I 

Boyd, Wm. S., American Clip Co., 
Long Island City. 

Boyer, Geo. H., Stevenson & Mar- 
sters, Inc., Brooklyn. 

Bradford, H. S., American Pad & 


Paper Co., New York City. 
Brainard, G. C., General Fireproof- 
ing Co., Youngstown, Ohio 
Brett, Roger W., B. G. Volger 
Mfg. Co.. Passaic, N. J 
Brewer, C. D.. H. K. Brewer & Co.. 
Ine., New York City. 
Bridge, E. H., Jr., Eastern Tablet 
Corp., Albany, N. Y. 
Bristoll B. J Koch 
Moines, Iowa. 
Brooks, Wm., Jr., W. F. Murphy's 
Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Brown, L. Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., New York. 
Buckwalter, Paul B., National 
Blank Book Co., New York City. 


Bros., Des 


Bush, Geo. B., Scriptex Ink & 
Paste Co.. Philadelphia. Pa. 
Bushnell, Nelson, Alvah Bushnell 


Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Cahiol, E., Eaton Paper Co., 
York City. 

Callahan. A. A.. Baughman Staty. 
Co., Richmond, Va. 


New 


Campbell, J. M., National Blank 
Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Cardinell, John D., Montclair, N. J. 

Carpenter. W. W. S., Sanford Mfg. 
Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Carter, Richard B., Carter’s Ink 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Caswell, F. H., F. S. Webster Co., 


Cambridge. Mass. 

Chase, Charles, American Pad & 
Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Cheney. Paul W.. Southworth Co., 
Mittineague, Mass. 

Christensen, Fred. S. E. & M. Ver- 


non Co., New York City. 

Clegg, Wm. C., The Clegg Co., San 
Antonio, Texas. 

Clute, G. M., U. 8S. Pencil Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Clute, Mortimer C., Bainbridge. 
Kimpton & Haupt, New York 
City. 


Cole, A. O., Wilson-Jones Co., New 
York. 

Cole. Ira J. Mittag & Volger. Inc., 
Park Ridge, N. J. 

Collins, S. E., Automatic 
Sharpener Co., Chicago. 

Conaty, F. A., A. B. Dick Co., Chi- 


Pencil 


cago, Tl. 
Connell, Chas, A.. Automatic Prtg. 
& Staty. Co.. Philadelphia. 


Cook, Stanley W.. Whiting & Cook, 
Inec.. New York City. 


Cook, Walter I... E. L. Freeman 
Co., Woonsocket » = 
Cooper. H. E.. Boorum & Pease 


Co., New York. 
Copeland, H. E.. 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cornwell, E. E N ational 
Book Co., Holyoke, Maas. 
Cowan. James R., Boston Station- 
ers Association. 


Boorum & Pease 


Blank 


Cowles. R. I.. Connecticut Valley 
Stationers Ass'n, New Britain, 
Conn. 

Davids. C. G., Thaddeus Davids 
Ink Co.. New York City. 

Dawson. Wm. F., Charles F. Daw- 
son, Ltd.. Montreal. Canada. 

Dixon, Arthur L.. Peerless Key 


Co., New York City. 
Donnelly. W. S.. Modern Stationer, 
New York City 


Dorsey. Henry. The Dorsey Co.., 
Dallas, Texas. 

Doughty. Geo. E.. The Cooke & 
Cobb Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Dowanes, E. V.. Noesting Pin Tic- 
ket Co.. Mt. Vernon. N. Y. 

Dowd, Ed, The Globe-Wernicke 


0., New York. 
Downs, Ward J., 
Coraopolis, Pa. 
Duncan, J. H.. The 
Co., Ansonia, Conn. 


Codo Mfg. Co., 
H. C. Cook 


Dwyer, John B., F. 8. Webster Co., 
Boston, Mass. 

Edelhoff, A. S.. Oe ee Pencil Co., 
Jersey City, N. J. 
Sdwards, J. Kip, American Clip 
Co., Long Island City. 

Eilers, E. E., Boorum & Pease Co., 
New York City. 

Elder, Claude, Office Supply Co., 
Missoula, Mont. 

Elmer, H. B., Eberhard Faber Pen- 
cil Co., New York. 

Elofson, Carl, Art Metal Constr. 
Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Emerson, Tom, Conklin Pen Co., 
Toledo, Ohio. 

Everly, C. H., Office Appliances, 
New York, N. Y. 


Faber, Eberhard, Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., New York City. 

Fairchild, Geo. W., New York City. 

Fargo, Frank H., Frank H. Fargo 
Co., Bridgeport. Conn. 

Farrell, Chas, M., Wilson-Jones Co., 
New York City. 

Favor, Gerald M., Koh-I-Noor Pen- 
cil Co., New York City. 

Favor, Irving P., Koh-I-Noor Pen- 
cil Co., New York City. 

Fay. R. C., American Writing Pa- 
per Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
Feeley, J. E., Springfield Office 
Supply Co., Springfield, Mass. 
Ferry. Harry J., Nat'l Blank Book 
Co., Longmeadow, Mass. 
Fischer, Gustave, The Gustave 
Fischer Co., Hartford, Conn. 
Fortier, Robert, Stationers Aes'n 
of Montreal, Montreal, Canada. 
Frank, Henry, Henry Frank, Inc., 
New York City. 

Franz, Rudolph, The Parker Pen 
Co., Janesville, Wisc. 

Frankenthal. Milton, Blaisdell Pen- 
cil Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Frost, A. G., Esterbrook Pen Co., 
New York City. 

Fry, A. C., Henderson Lithograph- 
ing Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gallien, Kenneth, Stetson-Fiske, 
Ine., Albany, N. 
Garvin, Charles P., Nat'l Station- 
ers Ass'n, Washington, D. C. 
Gassenheimer, Sidney, Mercantile 
Paper Co., Montgomery, Ala. 
Gash, Edward. Geo. B. Hurd & Co.. 
Inc., New York City. 

Geils, Louis C., Corlies, Macey & 
Co.. New York City. 

Gibbons, Archer, New York City. 

Gilbert, John A., Office Appliances, 
Chicago. 

ar wp Robert E.. og Clip 

Long Island City, 

eumne Paul A., ae ‘Leat 

Metals, St. Louis, Mo. 


Graff, George B., Geo. B. Graff 
Co., Cambridge, Mass. 

Gram, J. 8., J. L. Hanson Co., 
Chicago, Il, 

Grant, D. C., ; en Book Co., 
Syracuse, N. 

Green, A. L., me Middleditch Co., 
New York City. 

Greenleaf, Wm. H., Boston, Mass. 

Grey. Jack, Rochester, N. Y. 

Griffiths, G. F., Noesting Pin Tic- 
ket Co., Inc., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 


Hamlin, Guy E., McMillan Book 
Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Hanna, Geo. H., Edw. V. Brokaw 
& Bro., Inc., New York City. 
Haralson, Jess, Boorum & Pease 
Co., New York City. 

Hauton, P. S., Scripto Mfg. Co.. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Hawkes, L. A., C. Howard Hunt 


Pen Co., Camden, N. J. 
Hawkins, Harold E., Stationers 
Loose Leaf Co., Milwaukee, 
Wisc. 
Hengge, R. R., International Ptg. 
Ink. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Herschler, A. A., The Wahl Co., 


Chicago, Tl. 

Hess, F. T., Wood Office Furniture 
Associates, Inc., New York City. 

Hice, G. 8S., Roberts Numbering 
Machine Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Higgins, Tracy, Chas. M. Higgins 
& Co., Brooklyn. 

Hills, Guy, Seneca Falls Rule & 
Block Co., Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
Hoelscher, Lou, Hoelscher Sta- 

tionery Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 

Hoffman, John P., MacTaggart 
Hoffman Co., Port Huron, Mich. 

Hoge, Wm., General Fireproofing 

‘o., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Honeywell. C. G., Deemer & Co., 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Honeywell, C. W.., Deemer & Co.. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

Hooks, H. C., Moore Push-Pin Co., 
Philadelphia. 

Horder, Harry G., Horder'’s, Inc., 
Chicago, Til. 

Horie, F. J.. Boorum & Pease Co., 
New York. 

Horton, Geo. A., Kalamazoo Vege- 
table Parchment Co., Kalama- 
z00, Mich. 

Hosselet, Fred. Swan Pencil Co., 
New York City. 

Hough. W. E., Victor Safe & 
Equipment Co., Marietta, Ohio. 

Huott, Edmond J., Frank A. 
Weeks Mfg. Co.. New York City. 

Hyde, W. G., Hodgman Rubber 
Co., New York. 


Jaques, W. L., Jaques & Co., lac.. 
New York. 


(Turn to page 80, please) 








CONVENTION ADDRESSES 


Introspection 


By M. G. 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen I am told that it is not good 


form for a speaker to apologize for the paper he is about to present 


However, I believe that, with so vast a subject, to be disposed of in 
such limited time to so many different thinkers, an introductory word 
is in order 

We have present thle individuals who are not neces 
sarily identified with business: men of the Faith, and men of Thought 
(Philosophers), who are lending a ttle of their time to help fix the 
skyline towards which the rest of us should gaze for light. 

To those men of The Faith, we must say that if, for the sake of 
stating facts dripping with clarity, we are vulgar, it is because we be 
lieve it is more indecent to make statements drooping with vagary 
You were the first to teach us to meditate, commune and break bread 
with one another We hope some day to plant a royal rose in the 
Garden of Faith 

And to those men of Thought, who hold the front line trenches 
little used by the 
obscured your light 


morning many 


n the siege of truth, you are our men of wisdom 
business world, since we have pushed you aside and 
borrow now Open your shutters 


by our darkness from you we wil 


ow and let your light signal our business ship across the new, un 
chartered seas 

Our subject Introspection,’ is a study of the facts that take place 
in the bosom of the self It is a mining exploration of the heart 

We have not the time today to discuss all the objectives of the heart 
today heal the grievous wounds that the frailties of our 
very natures have inflicted upon us 

Our subject is so vast—it so covers all recorded time—that we 
taking today’s measure in the terms and ex 


nor can we 


must 
gallop through the ages, 
periences of the past 
We will then, first 
hearts in the order of their ocx 
course of life 
Firat Objective Procreation The 


heart in normal man on the junior side of senility is his determination 


name three of the principal objectives of our 
asion, from manhood on through the 
most obvious objective of the 
to pureue ind win woman, in order to repeat the species 
This is the ve of all humanity 
sible exception of the eagerness of woman to be pursued 
death 
We will not discuss further this 
material matters than with marital matters 
Acquisition This is the most constant of our 
instincts We may tire of playing, loving, or fighting, but the con 


with the pos 
until the 


most obvious objecti 


} 


wngel kisses her beautiful life away 


»bjective since we are now more 
concerned with 


Second Objective 


tagious fever for possessing seems never to tire normal man 
It is this fever for 
the slightest difference tips the 
und leaves only those who are below the average clamoring for equality 


acquiring that destroys the doctrine of equality 

balance in favor of the more abl 

There is no way to abolish greater ability, although we may obscure 

it for a while 
Third Objective 

or of faith that may 

the first tw and cupies that time in our lives given to reflection and 


Retirement Leisure This objective is one of hope 


accrue from the success of either or of both of 
repose 

Now that we have clearly before us three of the great objectives of 
life, we will, without discussing the first and third, and the thousands 
of modifications ] the Instinct for Acquisition 


I am told that 


return to the secon 


The Path of Business is very rough 


All because we do not know enough 
When business discovers something more 
We shall be happier than we were before 

While a business may be too small to be efficient. efficiency does not 


grow indefinitely with increasing size There is in every line of bus 


ness a unit of greatest efficiency The unit of greatest efficiency is 
reached when disadvantages of size outweigh the advantages 


No matter how great the organization, the capacity of some ind 


vidual determines the success or failure of a given enterprise—not 
financially, but in the service it renders Organization can do much to 
fitable But the potency of organ 


centrifugal force 


make larger units possible and pr 


ization has its bounds There is a point where the 


centripetal Organization can never supply the judgment 


exceeds the 


ind authority which must come only from a chief 


nitiative, enterprise 


execulive and nature sets a limit to his possible accomplishments 


Herein we have set up that organizations may easily outgrow the 
‘ } 


statesmanship of 


been perfected prior to the crash of 19°79 


their managements Had statesmanship in business 
business would not today be 
suffering from the palsy which has overtaken it 


We are working today in n atmosphere that is besieged with ap 


prehension, pessimism, and fear because all of us have felt the pinch 
of the times so sharply that we have turned doubters, to the point where 


we obscure the thoughts and beliefs of less timorous souls 


The believer is a man who faces life with certain brave assumptions 


He is a believer in the possibilities rather than in the traditions of life 


The blood of adventure and exploration is in his veins He works by 


methods and for purposes He feels that, in secular as well as in 


affairs, the future belongs to the believer 


Our subject extends throughout our recorded history, and, though the 


Williams, General Fireproofing Company, Youngstown, Ohio 


pages of history are somewhat colored with fable, we can detect in 
every epoch a sincere desire on the part of its peoples to examine them 
selves in the light of truth and understanding, willing to throw off 
their garbs of deception, denude themselves of their falsehoods, light 
ip their dark alleys of ignorance, and bask again in the florescence of 
their more brilliant statesmen. 

Let us now suggest that, while we are in the 
palsy, we be on guard against the quack doctors of business that swarm 
prescribing their pet pills for pale business We must also 
guard against the faker who falsely underestimates our economic il) 
ness This is a contagious illness, and it will not yield to any simple 
or indifferent treatment. The very gravity of our business disorder 
requires a stern faith, a disclosure of our human frailties, an exami 
nation of ourselves, a stream of prohibitions against the harmful prac 
tices that injure us, and statesmen in every industry to give it orderly 
direction 

The economic system of the future can not be the 
is, if men and women are to enjoy the security and self respect they 


midst of this economic 


ibout us, 


same as it now 


once knew 

We must put a new definition on genius: he can no longer be the 
one who puts the top stone on the pile, or the husband who balances 
one more pea on his knife blade, to the chagrin of his spouse. 
1dventurous soul Not a soul who reads 
hunter has emerged from too tight 


Our new genius must be an 
of the jungle chase and, when the 
a pinch, drops his book and grasps his easy chair with a sigh of relief. 

Nor a man who goes in for big game, provided with guides and 
cooks, assuring himself a safe expedition and that at an ap- 
pointed time he will arrive at a safe point He has simply followed 
the path of 

Our new 


thus 


another and greater soul. 

genius will explore the business jungle, where no trail is 
blazed odds are the real odds of pioneering, of adventure and 
daring here is where real genius is proved The method he pursues 
ourney's end It is for this genius, 


where 


accomplishes his purpose at its 
this adventurous soul, that Americar 

one who has the keen insight and the statesmanship to pierce the 
towards which others of 


business is languishing just now 


business jungle, to define clearly the skyline 


us may gaze for light for the orderly conduct of our business When 
his beliefs become infectious, we have a start, and those others of us 
who gaze, read and follow his blazed trail also, will return with 
precious spoils 

There is also real statesmanship in being willing to follow a great 
leader But I am pleading more for those men who have the adven 


turous spirit, who know what it is to rise above the circumstances 


industries, to save 


that surround them, to offer their services to their 
them from wreckage. 


Today offers an opportunity as never before for the saving of busi 


ness, industry and profit Tried and true captains of industry on every 


hand are now bowing their heads in shame for the errors of the past 


I their more re 


for their former successes have sharpened the sting of 


cent defeats 


If we make progress, we must struggle Struggle is the law of 


growtl we reach our height through compulsion and trial We must 


beat back the things that hold us down; yet we neec some resistance 


to raise us, as the air raises the plane or the soaring eagle We must 


have obstacles against which to ength and growth, and 


develop our st: 


for those business statesmen who accept the challenge of the times, 


there is the compensation of new strength and growth 


Our business palsy did not result from any two or three years of 


indifference ust preceding it Let us read, reflect, and examine the 


past third of a century. 


In the latter part of the past century, we began losing conscience 


the contagious fever for acquisition had taken hold and with in 


g momentum our moral decadence swept on men selling their 


creasil 
readily as time moved on, until corruption 


national and international 


confidences and honor more 
ind racketeering became a gigantic business 

Roosevelt struck at our moral decadence with his big stick and stayed 
t for a time and time and again roared against our selfish greed and 
exploitations Wilson, in his 


with our declining morals and our indifference to the Puritanic in busi- 


most powerful denunciations, grappled 
ness, to little avail, and from then until quite recently no statesman or 
irist has raised his voice in an effort to stay our faults, that depraved 
inds have not smeared him with ill repute 

with all of our instincts for 
reflected 


More than a quarter of a century ago 
wquisition in motion, and our moral decadence in process, we 
that it is a usual habit of mind to expect that the application of new 
deas would push out the old Progress, we said, is made possible by 
liscarding old issues and taking on those of recent birth We accus 
tomed ourselves to the processes of growth and decay, of the old gen- 
eration leaving the stage at the advent of the new We were sure that 
few ideas and virtues were permanent—and e were the New Gen 
eration! 

We continued to organize and expand throughout the years in a ma- 
terial way We gave little heed to moral and spiritual values. We re- 
sisted all the laws of normal growth, the Club of Roosevelt, and the 
warnings of Wilson We 
other. We set the pace in the race, nationally and internationally. We 


pyramided—we organized—one above the 
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went into war, we were drilled into fighting formation We were cer- 
tain that life and success was a matter of organization. We returned 
from the field of battle proud of our valor, fresh with the fruits of 
victory. This but added another stimulus to our ambitions. We 
planned our businesses after the fashion of the army and pyramided 
higher and higher—the sky was our limit—but we had forgotten Babel. 
We extended our credits through pyramiding operations offered by our 
gambling facilities. We used the margins we daily built to our ever 
extending towers that were founded on our fallacious imaginations. The 
warnings of our statesmen became only guttural noises—they stilled 
only the timid. We forgot the skill of the artisan and how he had 
earved humanity's fortune. We said science is the midwife of wealth 
and progress, and all of us became scientific men of finance, and with 
graph and chart we proved every hypothesis a fact. Thus we con- 
tinued tne delusive pursuit of wealth. 

We never stopped to figure when the total of this human burden 
would be reached, until in the delusive pursuit of wealth our centrifugal 
force outran our centripetal. When we awoke we found we had di- 
verted nearly $20,000,000,000 from the legitimate channels of industry. 
There was no fundamental support for the market, and the crash en- 
sued. Our structures began to weaken and tremble; our confidence was 
shaken: we were beginning to find that our soldiers of valor were not 
business statesmen; our towers crumbled. They inverted themselves 
and, in their spiral descent, they have pierced every strata of our over- 
strained business structure. We still hear their rumblings attended by 
thousands of suicides, failures and 8,000,000 unemployed, aside from 
the deep wounds we inflicted upon ourselves. 

But when the material life inverts, spiritual and moral values rise. 
Just now the cam-shaped trend of material values and spiritual values 
are in collision, in a terrific struggle for supremacy. The spiritual and 
moral values will rise first. Our Faith will direct our next and upward 
course. Our men of thought are now opening their windows to the 
men of science. They will retrieve our material gains. 

Here abounds the opportunity for business statesmanship—that kind 
of statesmanship that works by method for a purpose useful to man- 
kind—statesmanship that will lead our industries into profit and re- 
spectability—statesmanship that by sheer force of its persuasive powers 
will pour streams of prohibitions into our industries that will save 
them from their faults. 

Now, let us look back again over the short period of a quarter of a 
century, and realize the indictment it places against manufacturers and 
merchants. Ours is a young nation—our industries are still young. 
Young men have been in the ascendency. Youth is the age of ex- 
tremes: for when a youth commits a fault, it is on the side of excesses; 
it is difficult to turn him from one excess, without driving him into an 
excess in another direction. We can deliberate more now. Statecraft 
tells us it is better to be second in Rome than first among the bar- 
barians. There we can think more of trust instead of distrust. Then 
we can have cooperation—the real solution for common difficulties. 

The manufacturer and the merchant must cooperate with each other, 
if the best ends are to be obtained, as the left eye cooperates with the 
right for perfect focus. Competitors must cooperate with one another 
as the left leg cooperates with the right. lest the body fall. Cooperation 
is not a sentiment: it is an economic necessity. It is probable that it 
may become a legal mandate. 

In our respective groups of manufacturers and merchants there are 
those statecraft-minded men who can and should direct the light and 
fix the skyline for others who should follow—our problems are mutual 
—otherwise the coarse necessities of life may force us further down in 
the economic mart. It is fair that we respect the rights of one another. 
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We must find some way to circumvent the futility of our self-can- 
celling vacillations, remove our gullibility before buyers, decipher our 
mutual troubles, and denude our industries of discriminations and unfair 
trade practices. 

Our recent experience “has rung the bell that calls our wits into ac- 
tion.” We can not let our past customs continue as the chief magis- 
trates of our business operations. We need new cust and re 
of business. We should recall the “Period of Red Noses.”" Do you 
know why buttons are on your coat sleeves? The Emperor decided on 
a new custom; he ordered the tailors to cover the coat sleeves of his 
soldiers with buttons and put handkerchiefs in their pockets. Result: 
a great button and handkerchief industry, better manners—and clean 
noses ! 

The hour glass of business is about to turn over again and pour iis 
abundant values into the gigantic void of the present. The cultivation 
of honor, self respect, and respect for the rights of others will return 
the verdict: “I find no fault in this man,"’ and then statesmanship 
will give us the means to measure the things we create. 

Once there were two men disputing. One said to the other, “Let us 
not fight—we may both be killed. Let us take our differences to the 
chief of our tribe and abide by his decision."’ There barbarism began 
its death, civilization began its unending progress. Can business today 
be the burned-out ashes of a former flame? Are we the ancestors of 
our circumstances? Are we so filled with hate, distrust, and envy as 
to make cold reason impossible? Or are we human wells overflowing 
with transcending energy, part of the stream of a great directive force 
that creates society, business law and order? 

Will this directive force permit itself to become obscured by the 
scavenger who thrives on the carcasses of our fallen fellows? 

It will be little short of tragedy if we fail to blast the siege of un- 
certainty that makes business insecure, because of the unfair competi- 
tion of this buzzard. 

Our directive force can and must deliver such a punch to the belly 
of this buzzard that the stench of his vomit will sicken him of his 
practices. Will we use it? 

It is not in my province to present a brief for the Federal Trade 
Commission or to discuss the activities of those industries which are 
working within or without its supervision. Nor is it my privilege to 
disclose or diffuse any odium that attaches to those industries, only 
this—Here is a great arm of the Federal Government, almost unused, 
authorized to prevent unfair trade practices, if industries will only divest 
themselves of their deceptive garbs, and formulate rules for governing 
themselves. It bids fair to take its place as a permanent contribution 
to American business. For it provides the means whereby business 
statesmen may acquire the confidence of one another and plan restraints 
to our mendacious imaginations. 

In my experience of organizing over 100 groups operating along the 
line of a fair tradepractice rules, I have not known one subscriber who 
has wilfully turned sow pig and run backwards on the program. Be- 
cause the business statesmen within those groups cooperated with one 
another. 

In closing, let us reflect on the implications we have herein discussed. 
We are not the rear end of a tape worm of heredity. We can measure 
the things we create. We are a part of the great directive forces that 
produce us, and we are capable of creating new things, new customs, 
new manners and better ethics. And we know this fundamental truth 
—our conduct is determined by the great directive forces that produce 
and surround us. Therefore, business statesmen can execute our re- 
sponsibility for creating a prevailing mental attitude for cooperation 
and profit in business. 





Credit—Its Use and Abuse 
By Dr. Stephen I. Miller, R. G. Dun & Company, New York 


Mr. Chairman, Executive Manager, Ladies and Gentlemen: I just 
came up from the South. I do not live there. I live in New York, but 
I went down there to address the South Carolina Bankers’ Association. 
They still have some bankers in South Carolina (Laughter). Many 
told me that I shouldn't have a very big audience, and I was surprised 
to have something like 150 in the audience, indicating that there are 
still some people who dish out credit in that part of the world. 

I am always interested in people. I was an educator—you will par- 
don personal remarks—for many years, and I appreciated that one of 
the first essentials in education was in some way to live the vision of 
the individual whom you were trying to teach. And I am inclined to 
think the Vice President of this organization was reaching out for that 
very principle as a basis for cooperation and better business. I drew 
up near the fence of a man who had some cotton, and when I ap- 
proached the question of cotton with him it didn't take me long to 
realize that he didn’t know much about it. It carried me back to my 
farm days, when we, my father and I, picked out a field for this and 
a field for that, and the Lord help any man who got in the way of our 
plans, because if we had the old plains field down at the other end of 
the farm set for wheat, that is what went in, and that is all there was 
to it. And we didn’t have any more idea, my father and I, about the 
supply and demand for wheat than the windmill up near the barn. 
The plains had been set aside for wheat, and wheat went in, and in the 
same acreage, regardless of the quantity of wheat on hand. And so 
the man over the fence did not have a single conception of the position 
of cotton He was just raising it. And the man in the store down 
the road, when I approached this question of cotton acreage, said, 
“There is always a market for cotton. It is just down and up. We 
have been through many hard times down here, but we know we have 


one thing, namely cotton, for which there is a market.” It never 
dawned upon that man that there are millions of bales of cotton on 
hand. I will admit there is a kind of market for cotton at the present 
time. It is a staple commodity, but not at a very good price. They 
simply say that times are hard, but it didn't dawn upon that individual 
that he had something to do with this year’s crop of cotton, and that 
this year's crop of cotton had a great deal to do with the supply of 
cotton at the end of this growing season. 

While at Tulsa a few days ago I edged up next to a man—and it is 
not difficult in Tulsa to edge up to people, for they are all liberal and 
hospitable—and I asked him a few questions about the current of 
things out there. I said, ‘How do you think they feel toward President 
Hoover?” He said, “Well, they don't think much of him. I was born 
in Indiana, but I have lived most of my life in Iowa. They don't think 
much of him. They don’t think much of him because of his conduct 
of the Food Administration.” I said, “Yes? I thought he made quite 
a fine reputation in that." He said, ““No, things weren't too good in 
the Food Administration. I know a farmer, in fact he lived right next 
to me up in Iowa. You know sugar got up to 33 cents, and that 
farmer bought 200 pounds of sugar, and then it went down, and he had 
to eat his own sugar” (Laughter). 

By no necessity am I a Republican at all. I switch very readily from 
one to the other, in my circumstances, so I am not speaking politically, 
but I am always interested in the President of the United States, be 
he Democrat or Republican. And it happens the present President was 
in college the same time I was, out at Stanford, and you always follow 
one of your classmates, especially a famous one like that, and you are 
anxious to know how he is getting along (Laughter). So I asked the 
barber what he thought of the bonus situation (Laughter). He said, 
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There is a 
There is 


sbout it in New York I said, 
Some are for it. and some against it 


Well. how do they feel 


kind of division ther 


a eaplit But wasn't there something like a promise made to the Pres 
dent at Detroit And the man said, Yes, there was a promise and 
he broke it President Hoover went on back to Washington, and broke 
the promise that he gave to the Legion I said, “Is that so? How 
was that Why, he went right back to Washington, and gave the 
bankers of the United States two billion dollars."" He undoubtedly r 


Reconstruction Finance Corpor I don't need 
(Laughter) I only give you this incident to tell you 


ferred to the ition measure 
to go into that 
that sometimes my confidence in human nature, and in the public, sinks 
Those men are what I would call good average 
und go 


minds seemed to be in! 


to a very low ebb 


citizens of the United States as they come good average citizens 
but what a tangle their 

It ie difficult to get things straight Ir too, it is difficult 
to get things straight And so let us go back for just a few minutes 


for a little background We 


business 


won't stay there long, I assure you, though 


I do not feel like apologizing for the background, because I believe in 
vision und if we had more vision we would be able to lift out of 
these troubles better As a boy in college I was studying as best I 


could, earning my way through, and I was very serious I was studying 


economics, and the economics I got is known as the English economics, 
the economics of Adam Smith and John Stuart Mill and Ricardo, and 
some others, and after a few years of study trying to get through that, 
I decided there was a system I would like to supplement in a little 


different way, and so I went to Heidelberg and studied there for two 


years, to get a different interpretation of economics The English 
school ind the American school, was one of extreme competition, of 
extreme individualism When I got into Germany I found individualism 


government over 
point of view, 


extent and that the 


eved that the best interests, from an economic 


compromised t« 1 very great 
there bel 
did not rest with too great an emphasis on competition and individual 
initiative So I got a supplementive to the individualistic idea in my 
irly training 

You know that old English school of economics, the one that you 
were raised in, as a matter of fact, in which you do yx 
which has brought on this trouble that we are in at the present time 


been able to fulfill ite responsibilities and its re 


ur business, and 


because we 


quirements that old doctrine rested on stability, economic stability 


stability we even developed a territorial division 
wssumption of a territorial 


And around economic 
of labor F< 
division 
the light of its resources, in the light of its labor situation and busi 


reign trade was based upon an 
y. let every nation do what it can do best, in 


name! 


ness organization, raising and producing a surplus, and exchanging it 
with what it can do best And if all nations do 
that, then the economi world will be best promoted 
and best directed, and we will acquire the largest amount of economic 

Now that territorial division of labor has 
With tariffs 
that question with tariffs and embargoes 
ble for gold, the passing off from the gold standard on the part of sev 
use of the accumulation of gold largely in two 
trade has about been eliminated 
ibout been eliminated 


another nation for 
energies of the 


return for ir endeavors 
ist about broken down ind I am in no way going into 


and the international scram 


eral of the countries be« 


countries of the world, our foreign 
and the territorial division of labor has 

And when I come to our own country I see again the results of eco 
business instability, and a number of these results will be 


re 


nomic or 
found in the fact that many of your dealers a 
diversify their particular line of work 





expanding their lines 
in order to And producers are 
diversifying their lines I was in Dayton not many days ago, and sev 
eral men there said We thank God we have the Frigidaire plant here.’ 
And I am inclined to think, if you asked General Motors about it today 
they would say Thank God we have the Frigidaire plant 
there is a diversification in production It is undoubtedly an attempt 
instability 

We find in agriculture the same problem The state that is passing 
through this particular crisis with the least effort or least hurt at the 
I was in Massachusetts not long ago, and 


because 
to meet a kind of crowing economic 
present time is what state? 


I put that question to the 


one spoke up at once I said 


audience something as I did here, and some 
“What is the leading agricultural state 

And the man said Massachusetts (Laughter) There is patriotism 
f you I had to get out of that the best way I could I was before 
vudience, and I never had put Massachusetts down as 
regard to the fact that they 
ure trying to expand turn. But I referred to an 
other state, and you probably have it in mind. That state is probably 
Wisconsin, where they are passing through this depression with possibly 
as little hurt as any state in the Union, because they have been rapidly 
diversifying their agriculture in the last ten, fifteen. and twenty years 
ind more, and as a result they have a kind of business equilibrium 


» Massachusetts 
s leading agricultural state, with all due 


igriculture at every 


They haven't put all of their eggs in one basket 
follow the 
about the great 


country I 


Investments same principle of diversification, and now 
movement of people back from the 


look for it for the next fifty 


we are talking 
metropolitan areas to the 


considerable flow in that direction two years ago 


years There was a 

and there were many thousands more last year than there were the 
year before There will be fewer of the bigger farms: there will be the 
middie sized tracts of about 160 acres, farmed by the application of 
machinery und there will be many of the smaller plots, or perhaps 


fifteen acres, or twenty, or what not In order that we may get what? 
A kind of econom stability on the part of many people who do not 
have it at the present time And I look for the factories to spread 
out over the country, in the light of modern means of communication 
And possibly there you may find the opportunity to combine the ag 

ulturist, with his own home, his own ownership, with a pretty fair 
chance of earning the greater part of his living. and working in the 
which may be fifteen away That is 
attempt at great diversification, to get greater eco 


mill or factory twenty miles 
the same thing, the 
nomic stability 

And this economic largely the result of the 


structure we reated tl latter part of the eighteenth century. known 


instability has been 
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as the Adam Smith-John Stuart Mill system of economics. It was based 
ussumed that men would be very intelligent in the 
from the point of view of and enlighten 
That system has in part broken down, 


upon liberty, and it 
onduct of business character 
public welfare 
for a moment, to go back and get this back 


ment for the 
und it 
ground, and see ust where we are 


juses us to pause 

A credit is only a part of the division of labor, the development and 
breaking down of industry into its constituent parts. The whole eco 
nomic structure has grown so big the average man can scarcely follow 
it One of the great problems is created by the fact that the business 
individual can understand 
impossible to follow it 


structure is running faster than the average 
it It is becoming so complex that it is all but 
in all of its intricacies 

billion dollars’ worth of commodities went out 
und probably in 1929. In 1931 some- 
thing like forty-two billion dollars of commodities went out through 
That is quite a volume of business But the startling 
billion dollars 
have that vast 


I observe that sixty 





through retailers, in 1927, 1928 
retail outlets 
thing about it all is the fact that when we have sixty 
worth of commodities in terms of retailing, when we 
flow of goods out into the hands of the consumer, do you realize that 
half of it was on credit? That is, of the sixty billion dollars’ worth 
of goods sold, thirty billion dollars’ worth was on credit? And of the 
forty-two billion dollars’ worth sold in 1931 twenty billion 
was on credit? And that about fifty per cent—and that is conservative 

of business done in terms of retailing, is on credit And of the fifty 
per cent—ceall it thirty billion dollars when we have a sixty billion 
dollar retail crop—that thirty billion dollars is broken down into about 
twenty billion dollars of open book 
Those are the two means by 


probably 


accounts, and about ten billion dol 


lars in commercial paper which we get 


the product to the consumer 

If you stop there, you will have the 
day Wwe 
fourteenth of the major depressions in the 
before did we enter upon one with such a load of credit or indebtedness 
That is the reason he cannot 


explanation of the difficulty to 
This is the thirteenth or 
United States: but never 


have had a lot of depressions 


consumer. 
In other words, our entire credit 
down 


upon the back of the average 
get back on his feet more quickly 
structure was pushed from the 
through the field of distribution, until it reached the dealer, and then, 
of vast productivity and heavy overhead drew itself into 
the masses of the people as a consequence And naturally it is hard 
built a credit system that is thus fan- 


along producer all the way 


by pressure 


to get a recovery, when we have 
shaped, burdening millions of people with such a vast indebtedness as 
they faced at the peak of what we called prosperity 

It is sometimes said, or asked, couldn't the people 
duce? Haven't they the capacity to use what is produced Yes: pro- 
viding we do not have a lot of waste. I will give you an idea of this 
waste. It cost fifteen billion dollars, estimated, to retail sixty billion 
dollars’ worth of products. It has been estimated that the cost of re 
worth of business retail would be about 
would happen if you 
iverage amount 


take all we pro- 


tailing sixty billion dollars’ 
fifteen billion dollars. May I ask 
took away half of the retailers, thereby doubling the 
retailed? Do you think that thereby you would have a saving of ten 
per cent in retailing? I think so. And if it cost fifteen billion dollars 
to retail sixty billions, and if in some way you could eliminate half of 
more unfortunate, then 


you what 


the poorer retailers of the United States, the 
you would save ten per cent of fifteen billion dollars or one and one 
half billion How you can do it is another thing 
That is a part of this economic structure of liberty, that every man can 
Credit managers some- 


That is one waste 


go into business whether he is qualified or not 
concerned, because 
rmerly President 


times lend a very great helping hand as far as this is 
often the most generous of men I was fi 





they are 
of the National Credit Men's Association, and as long as they would 
ilways grant credit once to a man, it was always easy to start. 

I was in Memphis some little time ago. A man down there whom 


you all know—he has failed a number of times, and has gone through 
a lot of difficulties, and now in his last venture he is moving once 
more And he is saying now, “If you will put a cooling 
store, I will give you a contract, providing you take stock in my enter 
prise.’ (Laughter.) That is the newest thing I have heard In other 
words, sell goods not exactly on credit, not the form of credit you ex 
stock in his enterprise, so that for 


system in my 


pect, but you turn around and take 
all the fixtures and various other internal equipment, and possibly for 
goods themselves, you become a stock owner in that particular business. 
And, as you see, if our extends far enough, and if the 
kind-hearted credit men of the United States are numerous enough, I 
do not see why that man could not have a change of plant throughout 
his entire establishment That is the latest thing I have heard in 
but it goes to show what competition will do 

But let us see. Twenty-eight thousand business firms failed, carrying 
about a billion dollars in liabilities, and when these liabilities go 
ibout 6.7 cents 


generosity 


credit, 


down 
through bankruptcy. you realize that the creditor gets 
a little over six cents—call it seven cents—on the dollar. So we may 
say that the losses through business failures to about 
one billion dollars. Add that to the other waste of one and a half 
billion, and you have two and a half billion 

I noticed from our figures not many hours ago that two hundred 


creditors were 


business men voluntarily withdrew from business last year It is as 
sumed they did not owe their creditors anything, two hundred thousand 
leaving the business structure. I went back ten years, and I found 


that is about the rate of their withdrawing. The total number of busi- 
ness concerns in the United States is about 2,160,000 If 200,000 vol 
intarily retire every year—you know forced to 
retire and they are in every block in every city in the United States 

und add to them the 28,000 commercial failures, we find that every 
ten years there is a complete turnover in American business No indus 
try can stand a turnover of that kind You have funerals there about 
1s often as you have a birth What we need is a kind of birth control, 
or business birth control in the United States 


go out of business, are 


in industrial 
As a result of this heavy toll, I am inclined to think you can add 
two billion dollars more of waste, because if 200,000 voluntarily with 
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draw every year, is it fair to think that each would sink a thousand 
dollars of his own investment, in other words, a thousand dollars of 
misdirected capital? I think so. That would be a thousand times two 
hundred thousand, which makes two billion. And then we have reached 
four and a half billion dollars of waste right there in front of the con- 
sumer. 

We will stop there. It is this waste that increases the cost of doing 
business, and in the nature of things that load is eventually put upon 
the consumer, and by virtue of this fact it slows up demand to that 
extent, and has much to do in answering the question, Have we the 
eapacity to use what is produced, or what might be normally produced 
in a given year? 

Credit is becoming more and more detailed, as we approach our 
theme. The credit men of the United States have not been well selected, 
taken as a whole. Executives have assumed that credit is a kind of 
mechanical thing. They assume that. They press their sales. They 
sometimes look at the credit department as a brake on the machine, 
and become a little out of patience with the credit department from 
time to time, feeling that it is too conservative in the light of their 
experience. The credit department hasn't always been manned well, 
and naturally you have the kind of man in the credit department that 
turns to a rating book instead of a report. 

In our organization we issue six of these rating books each year, 
six editions, and that means one every two months. We feel there 
should not be more. Do you know how many changes are being made 
on the Dun rating book, on the average. assuming today is an average 
day? Between five thousand and six thousand changes per day. And 
the average number of rating changes in that book is 1,300 per day. 
Today there are 1,300 rating changes. I went over the figures a little, 
and found three were down and one up. That may seem strange, but 
I went back a few years, and back in prosperity I found that possibly 
the reverse current was in existence, three up for one down. In good 
times we seem to be writing up our business, finding ourselves in better 
conditions, and it expresses itself in ratings. In hard times such as 
these we are writing down the ratings, readjusting, we call it liquidating, 
and so forth. Therefore the preponderance of writing is down rather 
than up. 

But you see what a perilous thing it is to grant credit today, when 
there are 1,300 changes every day, and three are down and one up. 
The time element becomes one of very great importance under such 
circumstances. 

And I say some of the men in the credit departments turn to the 
rating book, and some turn to it as they would to the Bible. The 
rating book is a tradition, and what is there is implicity accepted. It 
reminds me of a condition that exists in the University in California. 
A few years ago when you went to college you either passed or you 
didn't. I sometimes think that is the better way. Then there wasn't 
a lot of foolishness about, How did I answer that question, ete. Then 
they elaborated it, as we do everything in the process of evolution, and 
they decided to mark in gradations, A, B, C, D and so on. California 
had a system of 1, 2, 3, 4. They had a gentleman out there who was 
teaching water transportation. There was an old maid in the class, 
a school teacher who had come there to review her educational work, 
and to bring it up to date as to teaching policies, etc. She was in the 
class with a lot of young men, and they didn’t like her. She talked 
too much. She was so much in earnest that she didn't let anything 
get by: she probably knew too much about the subject for the fellows 
in the class. So they didn’t like her, and they were always looking for 
an effective way of sitting down on her. The young men were there 
for a lot of different reasons, but she was there to find out what she 
could, and was very much in earnest. This professor gave an exam- 
ination about every two weeks, and he was in the habit of looking over 
the bluebooks, and after he had corrected them and marking them 
1, 2, 3, 4. he would transfer the marks from the bluebooks into his 
class book, and put the class book in his pocket. He would then put 
the bluebooks out in the hall where the students could retrieve them. 
After one of the examinations he corrected the books, took off the 
grades, and placed the bluebooks in the hall. He left his class book 
into which he had transcribed the grades at home that day when he 
put the bluebooks in the hall. One of the boys came through the hall, 
and saw the pile of bluebooks, and he saw the one with the woman's 
name, and saw a “1” on the bluebook. That was the highest mark 
that could be had. He didn’t like her, so he drew a little angle around 
the “1” and made it a ‘‘4."" Pretty soon the school teacher came along, 
and when she saw that “4” she hit the ceiling. She never did that 
kind of work. She ran through the book, and she didn’t see any 
marks on the inside of it. She hot-footed it—please excuse the ef- 
pression—she hot-footed it right down to the professor's office. When 
he saw her coming this is what went through his mind. ‘Now I have 
got to stand firm.” (Laughter.) Now he meant by that—I hope you 
don't misunderstand me (Laughter)—he meant by that, that he 
couldn't give way on the discussion of the answers in that bluebook, 
because if he did, he would always have to change her marks, and that 
is a serious problem with a professor, because sometimes they try to 
argue you out of grades. But she sat down, and that old fellow told 
me he had more use for two words then than he ever had in his life. 
One word was “ambiguity.” She would take up a question, and he 
would say, “Well, you answered that fully, but you were ambiguous.” 
And then as to another answer, he would say, “You didn’t amplify that 
enough,” therefore “ambiguity” and “amplification’’ were the main- 
stays of his defense that day. And in thirty minutes he succeeded in 
showing her that she had a “4” bluebook (Laughter). And she said, 
Professor, I am perfectly satisfied. I came here to do good work, 
and I assure you I will never put in a ‘4’ bluebook again. I am sat- 
isfied now, and I am going home and work all the harder on this course, 
in order to do the grade of work that I think I should do.” (Laughter.) 
And when the old fellow got home, perspiringly he went right into his 
library, and looked at his class book and found he had given her a 
“1,” but he having convinced her that she had made a “4,” of course 
it couldn't be changed (Laughter). 
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Well, you get the parallel. Ratings, as careful as you can be, are 
ratings. There is always the argument, “Am I a B plus, or a B, or 
an A minus,”’ and so on. All sorts of arguments go into the question 
of rating books. They are good from a general point of view, but you 
need more than that. You need more detail, particularly in this period 
where the time and continuity are of so much account in credit granting. 
Sometimes a firm will assume that because they have been selling a 
man for a period of years, they can sell him eternally. That is not the 
ease when times are as they are at present. Therefore the time element 
is of maximum importance. I think you want to know the history 
of that firm, to see the business statement, and, by the Eternal, you 
want to know how to interpret it when you see it. I don't find many 
people who are capable of interpreting a business statement. It is said 
when you put a business statement right in front of people to sit back 
and listen to what is said. We haven't risen up to the par of our 
responsibility. You want that statement, and we are now getting fifty 
per cent more business statements than formerly. All organizations 
have to do with the fixing up of business statements as a basis for 
credit. 

The credit executive—we like to call him that—the credit executive 
might easily draw up to the executive table; he can draw up and not 
be a man in a corner. Very often when I go into an establishment and 
ask for the credit man, they will say, ‘“‘He is over there back of the 
screen.” And I find him off to the side. That is largely the fault of 
the credit man, because he hasn't studied his particular problem in the 
detail and in the fashion he should study it. 

The credit man is in a wonderful position to know when business 
pays and when it doesn't; te know how big orders ought to be in order 
that there might be a profit; to know the territory into which goods 
go, and whether business in that territory is profitable, or whether it 
is looked upon as introductory business and therefore advertising. He 
should be able to put before the general manager the details of the 
business in the light of costs of doing business, breaking it down in 
such parts, so that when I came in, if I were an executive manager, 
by means of charts and maps I could break down business into the 
profitable and unprofitable, and know what fields I should cultivate, 
and to know what size of orders I should arrange for. The good credit 
manager is a cooperator with the sales department. He should be in 
a position to tell the sales department how much credit can be granted 
here, there and other places. 

Now credit is being anticipated, rather than being something after 
the fact, in order to save salesmen’'s traveling expenses, in order that 
they may point their sales force and their efforts to those locations 
where the business will be as safe as possible. 

The credit executive must also know a great deal about general eco- 
nomics. And how little most of us follow that most interesting sub- 
ject! General price levels. What a wonderful thing if such a man had 
been in your business in 1929, the early part of the year, when infla- 
tion was running its course, and the credit reservoirs were filled to 
bursting! The economists of the United States were pointing out to 
business that the break in the dyke had to come sooner or later, It 
came, and the overflow took place, and we are in what we are in. Now 
we are building, liquidating, readjusting government expenses, readjusting 
capitalization, readjusting wages, all a part of this economic rebuilding 
for the future. 

I feel like apologizing for the attitude many economists take. And 
these are, after all, problems in credit. If I pick up a brick, and throw 
it through a plate glass, and I break it, what would you say happens, 
from an economic standpoint? I would get arrested, of course, but what 
is the economic consequence? Pick out ten men, twenty years old and 
over, and present that question to them. If you don't look out, some 
one will say, “That is a benefaction, because it makes more work and 
a demand for more materials."’ If you don't believe it, consult the As- 
sociated Press reports of a few months ago, when a lot of Californians 
indulged in a fresh egg throwing contest. They said they were bene- 
factors because they had reduced the number of eggs (Laughter). And 
they burned or destroyed six million bags of coffee in Brazil a little 
while ago? Why? Just to reduce the number of bags of coffee in exist- 
Now I may give a banquet for a hundred people, at ten dollars 
a plate. You say, “That is too bad; that is a waste." But I get up as 
angry as can be, and I say “I am a real benefactor. I am keeping money 
in cireulation. I hire cooks and hire waiters, and make a demand for 
raw materials.”” Fine, You answer what is wrong. You feel it is 
wrong. All right. And so the Professor of Economics at Columbia said, 
“If I had this government in my hands, I would vote an issue of five 
billion dollars of prosperity bonds, and I would put the five billion dol- 
lars into public works."’ Now all right, Let's leave him alone. It is 
too bad to wake him up (Laughter). To my mind that man hasn't 
figured the effect on the credit structure of the United States. I do not 
believe you can float five billion dollars of prosperity bonds without 
breaking the credit structure. For you would have the interest on the 
bonds to take care of, you would have the upkeep of the public works, 
and you would have the finest pork barrel you could imagine. You 
wouldn't get seventy-five cents for each dollar. No, that is not the 
way. I would rather see the man pay the dollar he owes than go in 
debt for another two. Public works may be all right. It would be dif- 
ferent if we had not promoted public works when other people were 
doing business at full speed; if we had make a reservoir of our financial 
strength, holding the fund in abeyance and now having the funds on 
hand, instead of squandering them when business was up and doing, 
then it would be different. And that brings up this whole question of 
economic planning, of economic anticipation. And so what great funda- 
mental changes we are going through! 

I am not a pessimist. Right after that other great industrial revolu- 
tion, the world lifted to the highest standard of living ever known, with 
possibly the acme of it in the United States. And I believe that by 
virtue of invention and business organization and progress, it does not 
mean degradation in the long run. I do not believe that. I think we 
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are getting ready for another great lift into another plane of increased 
and better human existence. 

All we are doing now is readjusting, readapting our economic prox 
esses, that we may take advantage of this great potential productivity 
that is hanging over our heads. We must be ready for it, and we need 
a new type of business man. I have seen great surgeons come into the 
doors of the University, and walk down into the clinics, men who are all 
but feeble, so that they might get the last thing in surgery I have 
seen gray-haired school teachers, fifty years or more of age, come back 
ool; and they are not paid much, and they came at 
in order that they might catch the last thing in psy 
chology. in pedagogy and in philosophy You see it all along the line 

Is business saying simply, that we do not need to study? Is it saying 
simply that every Tom, Dick and Harry can run it? And without the 
without the necessary experience, and possibly with 
They 


to the summer act 


their own expense 


necessary capita 
out the necessary ethics! Have we no way to protect ourselves? 
have in education and in law and in the ministry, and in engineering 
We protect requirements more severe as the 
supply of educators, e 
keep requiring more years of study before they can get into these flelds 


jurselves by making the 


gineers, attorneys and doctors increases We 


seem to have any power and control 


field we do not 
have this vast problem we are discussing at this 


But in our 
s result we 
They are difficult human problems, because we do not take 


nd as 
convention 
our business seriously enough We assume that experience alone wil! 
I do not think college will answer it by any means 
ind neither do I think that experience without study 
alone will give that vision 


answer all question 
without experience 
will do it I do not think that experience 
and understanding and organization of parts, and cooperation, if you 
born again Why did I teach school for fifteen 

Because I loved my work I could have gotten 
I stood it as long as I could 


please We must be 
years at a low salary’ 
more out at something else. I did later. 
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(Laughter). Sut 1 joved my work. That is the answer to it. Business 
men must love their work. Their business must be a contribution, not 
a loss: a contribution to public policy and to public betterment, and 
when we get that point of view, I think we will have better dividends 
and better sales. 

I notice that when I drive about the country, you can detect it in the 
methods of selling, the type of store, the question of promoting sales, 
all play into that picture in this great new age, and I dignify business 
by calling it economics. We measure cloth carefully, we weigh coal 
carefully, yet the thing that measures general prices fluctuates like a 
weather vane. Do you ever stop to think of that? The thing that 
measures general prices fluctuates like a weather vane? We are careful 
in all these other things, and what can we do in order to stabilize that 
power, that general purchasing power, if you please, because that is 
what is causing all this disturbance at the present time? What can be 
done? How must we cooperate? What facts are necessary? How must 
we liquidate? What responsibility must be assumed 

I must be well over my time, but I hope that in the few minutes I 
have been before you—and I think I know you quite well and the type 
of men you are—and I feel that you appreciate with me the necessity 
for greater analysis, more study, greater ethical responsibility, more co- 
operative trade groups, all those things that make men amenable to 
better and more prosperous business. And if we cannot do it, ladies and 
gentlemen, in that way, then I am afraid there are other forces that are 
going to attempt to do it for us. That seems to be the way the world 
is pointed at the present time. I am an individual, and I wish you 
would do these things, so that all errors and abuses might be corrected 
in your particular field I wish the stock market would do what it 
should do to correct its particular faults, before some one else comes in 
and messes around with it and makes it infinitely worse probably. So 
there is a great responsibility. Ladies and gentlemen, it is a pleasure 
to have met you this morning (Applause) 


Problems of an Interstate Stationers Association 
By Rowland A. Waltz, John W. Graham & Company, Spokane 


Mr. President and Fellow Stationers: I got a wire from Charley about 
to come and tell you something about 
Evidently 


two weeks ago, or a little longer 
the problems of our organization out on the West Coast. 
he didn't consider my reply very seriously, for I told him I was not 
* member of the famous Toastmasters’ Club which was formed in 
Boston, but that I would come and do the best I could, and I know 
[ am among friends 

At the thwe of the Toledo Convention, some twenty-four or twenty 
five years ago, I was standing in front of a Detroit hotel one Sunday 
in the early with George Wolcott. George pointed out a 
very happy looking fat young man sitting in an easy chair just inside 
of one of the front windows, and told me he was a wonderful fellow 
and wanted me to meet him You 


afternoon 


selling carbon paper down in Texas 

can probably guess that this was our present General Manager, Charlie 
Garvin We spent the afternoon together and I sold Charlie on the 
idea of coming to the Pacific Coast His first trip was so successful 


that he continued to cover the territory for several years, and during 
this time was very favorably impressed with our organization in the 
Pacific Northwest, and he has requested me to tell you something 
about the problems of an Interstate Stationers’ Association 

Our organization, like all others in their early stages, was formed 
to try to correct and improve some of the deplorable conditions that 
existed at that time in our industry in most parts of the United States. 
The Spokane Stationers have been talking things over for some time 
as well as those in Seattle, Tacoma, and Portland. which are the other 
key cities of our organization Mr. Will Ortel of the Shaw & Borden 
faithful worker, and has done a 
arranged a meeting that was 


Co., who has always been our most 
great deal of good for the entire industry 
held twenty-three years ago this month at Portland. We had a repr: 
sentative attendance from the cities [I have mentioned, and have con 
tinued to meet every year. and I am sure that those who are acquainted 
with me when I state that 


with conditions in our territory will agree 


our efforte have been fairly successful 


After two or three years, we secured members from the smaller 
cities, such as Salem Astoria. and Eugene in Oregon, Bellingham 
Everett. Walla Walla, Yakima ind Wenatchee in Washington, Mis 
soula. Montana, and a number of others with sufficient population to 
support a stationery and book store 


After becoming better acquainted with the stationers from the smaller 


members of our association, we found many 
This, we believe, is one of the 
interstate organization While 
h Columbia are different. we believe we 


having some of the British 


cities by having them 


improve conditions 


opportunities t« 
great advantages of an trade condi 
tions in our country and Briti 
have also accomplished a ereat deal by 
Columbia stationers as our members, that includes several from Van 
always have several representatives at our annual meet 
alternate Vancouver with the other principal cities 


there is never 


couver They 
ing. and we now 
ind as you can readily understand 


m the ther side of the line Tt is only 


a a meeting place 
much opposition to a session <« 
sides being a wonderful ride 


5 few hours’ drive from Seattl ancl «be 


through a beautiful country, there ire 
As our organization grew ir iffairs 


attracted the ladies ind helped to keep up our at 


other attractions 


seize we ntroduced a few social 


which of course 
tendance We have had wonderful cooperation 
some kind of entertainment 


mmong the travelers 
and for 


and they have always provided 


the last three years they have given a breakfast that starts promptly 


’ 


at 8 A. M The first one was held at Vancouver, British Columbia. 
three years ago, and considering the location, you can understand that 
it was probably rather hard to have some of our members on time 
The boys put on a wonderful entertainment, and those who attended 
will never miss another one, and those who did not appear at the 
first one heard so many good things about it that we have had almost 
100 attendance ever since This breakfast is usually given on the 
morning of the second day. and probably one of the chief advantages 
is to insure that our members all get to bed early so that they will 
be in shape to enjoy one of our most entertaining events 

Our organization is divided in four divisions, consisting of Stationery. 
Furniture, Manufacturing. and Books, with a chairman for each divi- 
sion The Vice-President is the chairman of the Stationery Division, 
who automatically becomes president and district governor the fol 
lowing year. 

Charlie has asked me to talk to you about the problems of an 
Interstate Stationers’ Association I suppose we have our problems 
like everyone else, but we all get along so well that I don’t think we 
have many troubles to worry about Prices of course on a great many 
items are somewhat higher than those in the middle west and eastern 
sections In saying this, I mean higher than they should be in the 
territory around Chicago and further east, as from some of the price 
lists that are occasionally circulated in the Pacific Northwest and 
other points on the Coast. about the only explanation we can give 
to our salespeople is that the merchandise was either stolen or is 
seconds. 

The consumer expects just the same service from us as from you 
who are more favorably situated on account of securing deliveries 
from the manufacturers It is necessary for 
thirty days for delivery by freicht and ten to twelve days by express 
and if I should tell you the amount that the company I am associated 
with pays for freight each year, you would probably not believe me. 
Widition to our being obliged to carry a very large stock 


us to figure on about 


This. in 
makes it necessary to sell our merchandise at a higher price than you 
do in order to show a fair profit, or I might say just at this time that 
we try to cut down our losses 

Through our meetings which are always well 
tative stationers covering the entire territory, all of our members are 


uttended by represen- 


impressed with the necessity of securing a fair price for our mer 


chandise We try to explain the necessity of making a fair profit. and 
if we cannot do this, try to conduct our own business along the proper 


lines. and it is only a question of time before the unfortunate one is 
out of the picture 

We have just concluded our twenty-third annual convention at Port- 
land, with a registration of fifty-five This was almost strictly a busi 
and the key-note of the meeting was to get from the red 


all the 


ness session 


into the black, and the general sentiment of members was that 
we should cooperate and offer all encouragement to the 


wonderful cooperation 


various manu 
facturers who at this time are showing such 
with us 

going to improve, and be just as good or better than 
as profitable or more profitable 


Business is 
it ever was, and I mean by this just 


but to do this, we must have the cooperation of the manufacturers 


und this cannot be done unless we cooperate with them The type 
writer and steel furniture manufacturers have done some wonderful 


work und this is now being taken up by a number of other manu- 
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facturers. We must remember that our industry is an essential service 
to the entire business world, and they expect to give us reasonable 
compensation for this service. 

On my way here I stopped over at one or two places As I made 
home I would see people on the street who were 


preparations to leave 
terrible things were i found the 


pessimistic and were saying how 
same thing coming along on the train, and also at the cities 1 visited 
I am just going to leave a little thought with you 
An Unusual Visitor.” 


on my way East. 
that I picked up before I left home, entitled, 
An Unusual Visitor 
But Each of Us Caa Help to Make Him Usual. 
He dropped into my office with a grin upon his face 
He talked about the weather and the college football race 
He asked about the family and told the latest joke, 
But he never mentioned anyone who'd suddenly gone broke. 


He talked of books and pictures and the play he'd been to see. 
A clever quip his boy had made he passed along to me. 
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He praised the suit of clothes I wore and asked me what it cost, 
But he never said a word about the money he had lost. 


He was with me twenty minutes, chuckling gayly while he stayed 
O’er the memory of some silly little blunder he had made. 

He reminded me that tulips must be planted in the fall, 

But calamity and tragedy he mentioned not at all. 


I thought it rather curious when he had come and gone. 

He must have had some tales of woe, but didn't pass them on. 
For nowadays it seems to me that every man I meet 

Has something new in misery and moaning to repeat. 


And so I write these lines for him who had his share of woe 
But still could talk of other things and let his troubles go. 

I was happier for his visit—in a world that's sick with doubt, 
‘Twas good to meet a man who wasn't spreading gloom about. 
(Applause) 


Application of Unusual Management to Present Situation 
By Carl M. Schutz, Merchandising Counsel, Chicago, IIl. 


Mr. Garvin, Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen I was wishing 
[ had the type of memory one young preacher had. He was applying 
for a pulpit in competition with another young preacher. The first 
man had worked very diligently on his address to be given before the 
full congregation. And as he rehearsed it in his hotel room, it appears 
that his competitor was in the next room, and he used the text of it 
the following day, and left the prepared preacher quite flabbergasted. 
And so that evening, when the first man got up he said, “Ladies and 
Gentlemen, you heard this morning the sermon of a very able preacher. 
About all I can say to the thoughts in that sermon is ‘Amen.’ How- 
ever, I feel that it was so good, I am going to repeat it for you.” 
And he did. The committee gathered, and decided that while the first 
preacher's thoughts were excellent, it would be far more advantageous 
to have a preacher with the wonderfully retentive memory that the 
second possessed, and so they hired him. (Laughter.) 

I wish I had that kind of memory. because I would like to repeat 
to you the address that Dr. Stephen I. Miller has made. 

I have attended twelve of these conventions; I have attended a lot 
of other conventions, at which it has been my pleasure to appear as 
a speaker, and have never in those years heard anything that was as 
practical, as instructive, as fine or as meaty. or as important as Dr. 
Miller's address to us this morning. As he unfolded his subject and 
his thoughts there appeared before me one of the several instructors I 
had in economics, who had the same thoughts and the same ideas, 
and who as long as fifteen years ago predicted the condition we are in 
today. I am not going to put myself in the position of the fool who 
is treading where angels fear to tread. I am not going to argue with 
Dr. Miller There is one point that he brought out, however, that 
to my way of thinking, at least as applied to our retailing operations 
I do not believe the serious part 
I cannot believe that a dollar 


is subject to some question at least. 
of the credit losses is in the money lost. 
is more important than a human life. I cannot believe that any 
amount of money is more important than mental well being. And to 
me, then, the most serious part of credit loss is the loss of the human 
element, the loss of friendships, of contacts, of prospects that we have 
built in our term of years in business. And so, standing upon the 
threshold of what we fondly believe to be a new economic era, and 
agreeing with the general thought of Dr. Miller, that education, infor- 
mation and vision are the things required in our business and the 
economic conduct of it. we survey the entire stationery field, which is 
very near and dear to me, and find that there doesn’t exist any place 
an agency that does what Dr. Mille: advocates. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, in going through this country from one end 
to the other over a period of years, and meeting you folks in your 
stores, and meeting hundreds of other stationers in theirs, I have found 
not only a very high type of manhood and womanhood, but I have 
found a very high type of stationer, men and women who know loose- 
furniture, and what-have-you: but unfortunately. and 
very frankly and bluntly, I have met very few business men. Let us 
not deceive ourselves any longer. What this industry needs is the 
ability to find facts and the guts to face them. 

Business, as such, is a separate story from stationery. a separate 
story from others, from lumber, from coal and from groceries. Hark- 
ing back several years, a little before my memory, to the time when 
one Julius Caesar wrote the story of his conquests, he started with, 
“Omnes Gallia est divisa in partes tres."" I have often applied that 
to business All business, similar to all Gaul, is divided into three 
parts. The first part is buying. and the second part is selling, and 
those two parts together are the stationery business: and the third part 
is business. It is the conduct of the capital investment. and it is the 
conduct of the turning over of that capital that will yield a profit. 

We in the stationery business have gotten very soft. We have had 
a period of prosperity, because we are in a stable fundamental in- 
dustry. When other business is good, ours is good. People come in 
and take our merchandise from us, whether we want to sell them or 
not. When business gets back, and imagine this to be our stationery 
store, we find cobwebs. Why? Because in my judgment we have 
never studied our business from the standpoint of the business end 
of it Granted we know stationery. Certainly we do. We know a 
No. 2 pencil will do one thing, and a No. HB. will do something else. 


leaf, pencils, 


But, after all, my six-year-old child knows that two and two make 
four, and it is just exactly the same. Were I to ask him to multiply 
quickly in his head 1892 by 3042, he could not do it. He haan't 
matured to that stage. He hasn't professionalized his mind, nor have 
we mastered the basic principles of our business sufficiently. 

Ve hear much about diversification, about going into new fields, 
about seeking new pastures, and so on. Fine. But if we do it with- 
out close analysis, without knowing exactly where we are going, with- 
out knowing exactly whether we can diversify at a profit, without 
knowing whether or not a definite market exists, without a definite 
reason for the object of our diversification, we are merely getting into 
more hot water. So diversification seems to be a very fine thing, if 
it is applied sensibly. 

We hear much of depression and hard times. Frequently I wonder 
whether up to January first of this year we were in a depression. 
I think the saddest part of this whole thing is that the depression hit 
us in the middle of the hard time, because I don’t think it started 
until January 1, 1932, and I do not think it is over. I do not think 
we have seen the bottom of it. In fact I am a little inclined to think 
we are going to see a little bad business before this thing is all over. 
(Laughter.) That is going to call for some pretty serious action. 

I have been roaming around the country quite a bit recently, and 
without attempting to make this statement authoritatively, I will esti- 
mate that 75 per cent of the stationers of the United States are in 
financial hot water today. And, ladies and gentlemen, that is mighty 
serious. Let us see what it means. Never mind the two billion dol- 
lars of credit losses. After all, that is only money, and after all, we 
cannot take it with us when we leave this earth. But let us see what 
it means. It means that three-fourths of our friends are in danger 
of losing their business life today. This industry is unique, in that 
instead of being, as most ifidustries are, a conglomerate mass of 
people, it is a fraternity. It is rather small. We go around the 
country and call each other by our first names. We are friends. We 
cannot go into a town without knowing some one, because we know 
the stationer there, and if you don't think so, those of you who haven't 
roamed widely, go to a strange town and walk into the stationery 
store, and say “I am John Jones, and have a store in Philadelphia,” 
and you have a friend right there. And therefore, when we contem- 
plate those 75 per cent of the stationers who are in hot water, we con- 
template the business death of three-fourths of our friends. 

And that distresses me, and it leads me to another thought. What 
ean be done to revive these sinking spirits, to bring back business 
life. And I will tell you what can be done, because something can. 
In the first place—and parenthetically, perhaps, let me say that 25% 
of the stationers who are in business should not be—I agree with Dr. 
Miller perfectly. There are a lot of poor business people in business 
by the grace of God. They should be out; they are going out; we can't 
avoid it. But there are remaining this other group who can be helped. 
And here’s how. The business end of your business is separate and 
distinct from the stationery end of it. All too often we find that 
stationers are shoemakers’ sons. They speak glibly of wonderful book- 
keeping and accounting systems, and you ought to see what they have. 
They speak of the necessity of knowing the facts in your business, 
but you ask them for an operating statement! Dr. Miller stood here 
and told you that it was simply appalling to find the number of busi- 
ness men who couldn't analyze a statement. It is even more appalling 
to find the number of business men who don’t have statements. You 
have got to know facts in business. Facts are the foundation upon 
which a successful business is built. I don’t advocate a lot of fancy 
systems. I don’t advocate any ism, or anything tricky, or anything 
canned, I do advocate a thorough knowledge of facts in your business 
and a thorough knowledge of an analysis of those facts. I have known 
stationers to get the most elaborate statements from their auditors. 
They are beautiful things to look at, but they don’t mean a thing in 
the world because they are not correctly analyzed. 

We have gone into places, if you will pardon a personal reference. 
and we found that they were carrying departments that were involving 
a tremendous amount of money. I have in mind one case that had 
lost $15,000 in the past twelve months. On a careful departmental 
analysis, we found that the entire loss was written up in one depart- 
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ment md we got curious and we went back over a period of yea 


to 1974 We tovok in 1924, '5, ‘6 7. ‘8 and ‘9, to see whether this 





was unusual in 1931 and ‘32, and we found that year after yea 
that department had shown the same general condition It was a 
simple matter to be a very expert expert in that case We simply told 
him to quit the department, thereby stopping the loss No trick to 
that That stationer should have known enough to do that six or 
seven years or ten years ago He had audited statements, but his 
suditors didn't t him what the statements meant This business 
of wheat going into the grain fields is exactly the same as that 
dition We are going to have that department Never mind why 
Never mind whether there are too many stores now handling that 
same line Never mind if you ant get salesmen to sell it Ne 


aren't prospective customers enough in town to absorb a 
s profitable ventur: 


mind if there 
sufficient amount of that merchandise to make it 


We are going to put it there And Mr. Stationer put it there, a: 
he came out with the fact that he was in business in name only, but 
that his creditors owned his business actually And why? Because 
he was sitting there earrying a $15,000 load that was slowly but 
rely choking him to death 
And therefore I appeal to you to get the facts in your business ar 
to analyze them adequately Your business divides itself into about 
fourteen sections I am speaking now of the business end of your 
business, not the stationery end of it—you know all about that Aside 
from your buying and your selling, which is the stationery business 
you have all these other factors Most important, you have a humar 
factor, the question of personnel, the question of morale. You would 
be surprised how ften in the course f our surveys we find round pegs 
n square holes You would be surprised how often we find dissatisfa 
tion among employees That dissatisfaction is waste, because it is 
wasting energy and time and money y have the question of the di 
visior fy assets You have the determination of whether 
ot you have unused assets in your business Now it seems rather fool 
ish to epeak of unused assets when a business is not in a particularly 
naliti Still, it might surprise you to know that we have 
never veyed a business or installed a new method of management 
without finding a tremendous number of unused assets How do they 
get there Improper buying: improper determination of markets: im 
proper determination of your own credits All those things build up 
unused assets If you can get them out into the open, turn them int 
money, they a far more valuable to you These cobwebs we see ars 
the things that kill business They are symbolic of one thing, and that 
s the inadequate analysis of the business end of the business, the 
ability t etermine whether your assets are liquid and moving, or i 
tive and froz \ areful analysis of your business will determins 
not yw y have such assets, but what they are, and how to 
get rid of then how to turn them into money If you use your 
n y for no ot purpose than cash discount, it is far more profitable 
than the sale of merchandise You can all figure that readily It is 
very simple arithn And so you will find, if you get into your 
business, get in the heart of it. that you have in that business the 
“e " the elements of profit 
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getting into the heart of a business is getting into that 
from that heart life-blood, and that is gross 
profit: and ladies and gentlemen, I will challenge you to tell me what 
i here this morning and said one of his 


Now, then 


business, and flows the 





gross profit is Mr. Price sto 


manufacturing friends had asked him to determine what amount of 
gross profit was necessary to the establishment of a business, to the 
profitable conduct of it. That question is very easily answered, Mr 


amount of money between the sales price and the cost 
The only difficult part of it is to 
determine the thod for equalizing 
that gross profit under the varying conditions that we are finding today, 
one simply can't determine the answer to that very sensible question. 

I contend that a business must be set on a basis so that your profit 
line and your expense line f inder all conditions If the business 
they go up in proportion; if the cost comes down, they come 
months after it happens, but 


Price. It is that 
price which will cover the expense 
expenses, and unless one has some me 


llow 
goes up 
twelve 
ntend that budgetary 
a yearly basis, and we have no better example of that 
Our budget was balanced year and a half 

There was enough taxes provided to meet 
wrong—the in 


down in proportion not six or 


that it happens I «x control is abso 


mmediately 
lutely faulty on 
than our own government 

igo, when it was determined 
the expenditures There was only one thing that 
come wasn't up to expectation. Why? Because they guessed at income, 
and conditions came along in the meantime that upset calculations. The 
fixed, but the income fell 
together for 
busi- 


went 


on, because they were 
result was a deficit; and then Congress got 
five months and fooled around about that I know an excellent 
ness that had a beautiful budget a year ago He had lived within the 
und so it showed a tremendous loss 


expenses went merrily 


down, and the 


budget, but the income wasn't there 
That have budgeted each 30 days, on a known 
basis. Let's stop guessing let's know 
first; and on the determine 
our expenditures, and determine our 
there, Mr. Price, is the 
question of predetermining—not 
determining your income, and basing your 
and the other factors in upon it The crying need of 
business today is a method of n properly gear to 
gether and put in co-relation, one to the other, fourteen elements 
that enter into every business, whether it be stationery or shoes or what 
have you, and getting that business to function just as smoothly as a 
beautifully running motor It is a question of adjustment, the adjust- 
ment of those factors so that they fit into one another and give you a 
machine that and in operating that machine you must turn 
your capital rapidly enough so that the power drive will give you the 
necessary profit upon it You must predetermine the profit you want to 
earn, and then get those fourteen factors properly geared up as an engi- 
neer would set the gears with his motor, to attain that profit And 
ladies and gentlemen, I think in a nutshell is what the stationery 
business needs It needs a method of analyzing the 
and the ability to get the facts, and to know what the facts 
f in times like these 


business should been 


let's stop having approximations 


our income basis of knowing the income 


purchases and determine our sales 


prices, and answer to your question It is a 


guessing, not approximating, but pre 
expenses and your purchases 
your business 
inagement that will 


those 


operates, 


there 
business end of its 
business 
mean, and then the nerve—and it takes a lot of nerve 

to face those facts and do something definite about it I thank you 
(Applause.) 


Resume of the Work of the Commodity Committee 
By Herman Price, Eagle Pencil Company, New York 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen I have not prepared any 


speech, and so if I talk in a more or less informal, conversational way, 


it is because I want simply to touch briefly on the high lights of the 


work that has been done by the manufacturers’ division since the New 
Orleans convention 

I want to start off by telling you that we are functioning along the 
lines that were laid down in the New Orleans convention We now have 
thirty-one mn ty group chairmen, in charge of as many branches 
of the stationery lustry, and in order that you may all be informed 
I would ke t read the names of these commodity group chairmen 
First, for pencils, Mr. Eberhard Faber; (This list is not necessarily ar 
ranged in the rder of the importance of the commodities.) inks and ad 
hesives, Mr. W. W. 8S. Carpenter, of Sanford Mfge. Co fountain pens 


and mechanical pencils, Mr. E. J Waterman Co.: (I am 
ealling off thes« 
lating to these particular industries, they can get in touch with the chair- 
man who is in charge of that parti blank books, Mr. E. 
National Blank Book C paper clips, pins, ete.. Mr. C. C 
Shee yf the Mfg. Co Conn.; pen points, Mr. Robert 
Wood, of the Esterbrook Steel Pen Mfg. Co rubber bands, Mr. E. B 
Elmer, of Eberhard Faber Pencil C crepe paper, tags, etc.. Mr. R. A 
Mfg. Co.; rulers, Mr. Guy Hills, of Seneca Falls Rule 
& Block Co calendar pads, hardwars und glassware Mr. E. T. Ma 

Defiance Sales Corp diaries, Mr. Wallace Lovett, of the 
Standard Diary Co filing Edw. L. Little, of the Wabash 
Cabinet ( steel furt Brainard, of the General Fire 


Kastner, of L. E 
names so that if any of the dealers have problems re- 


ular industry) 
E. Cornwell 


Scoville Oakville 


Maish. of Dennis 





supplies, Mr 


ture, Mr. George 


proofing ( steel shelving, store fixtures, Mr. J. S. Sprott, of Globe 
Werr ( ‘ i furniture, Mr. L. E. Hooker, of the Commercial Fur 
niture Cx per sharpeners, Mr. Sidney Collins, o Automatic Pencil 
Sharpener ( tablets, papeteries, et Mr. E. G. Spatz, of Eastern 
Pablet C Alt a = leather goods, novelties, Mr. H. S. Robinson 

R ns M ( Westfield, Mass.; greeting cards, Mr. H. E. Betelle 
of the Keating ¢ esk accessories, Mr. R. Sainberg, of Sainberg & 


Mr. K. W. Berkey, of Diebold 
Hackett, of National Vul 
Hice, of the Roberts 
materials, Mr. C. M. 


Co safes and fire resisting equipment 
Safe & Lock Co.: waste baskets, Mr. H. C 
wnized Fibre Co machines, Mr. G. § 


Machine Co artists’ and 


numbering 


Numbering drawing 


Bernegau, of Keuffel & Esser Co fibre and expanding products, Mr. 
Geo. E. Doughty, of Cooke & Cobb Co ribbons and irbon paper, Mr. 
A. B. Holmes, of Columbia Ribbon & Carb Mfg. Co typewriter 


paper, Mr 
daters, Mr 
Mr. Tracy Higgins 
of Weldon Roberts Rubber 
Wilson-Jones Co 

A list of these committee chairmen was pretty well completed by the 
first of the year, had to ex 
tend invitations to two or thre before we finally 


Melvin Southworth f the Southworth Co stamp pads and 
drawing inks, 
John Riedell, 


imin Kulp, of 


Roger Underwood, of the Fulton Specialty Co 


of Chas. M. Higgins & Co.: erasers, Mr 
Co ind loose leaf, Mr. Ben 


after quite some work In some cases we 


people in the industry 


ot an acceptance of what we considered a representative man for the 


job, and after the working out of the committees was completed we ar- 
ranged a meeting in the Hotel Pennsylvania last January In this meet- 


ing at the Hotel Pennsylvania we had present almost all of the commit 


tee chairmen whose names I have just read—with two or three excep- 


tions where they couldn't come because of illness or because they were 


invited, in addition to the Pres 


Yommittee of the Association 


on business trips At that meeting we 
ident and General Manager, the Executive ¢ 


und the Trade Relations Committee We wanted to start off by opening 
ip the whole situation as fully and completely as we could On the 
morning of the first day we listened to presentations by these men rep 
resenting the interests of the dealer on what they considered some of the 


They were presented in relation 
they 


manufacturers in the matter 


problems of the industry 
hey considered unfair competition related what they con 
part of the 


credit 


infair practices on the 
of credit 


whose mere 


extension, especially extension to certain oustomers 


to the general 
They 


handising policies they felt did not contribut« 
7 


health of the stationery industry in their particular communities. 
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criticized the fact that merchandise that was discontinued was some- 
times being sold at very inopportune times during the years, particularly 
at times when there was a favorable opportunity for selling the stand- 
ard merchandise which they already had in stock. They discussed the 
importance of simplification of lines in order to help reduce the deal- 
er’s investment in merchandise, and so forth and so on. The dealers 
had ample opportunity to get over to all of these commodity chairmen 
the things that were in their minds, the things that they felt were in 
the minds of the stationery dealers of the country generally. 

Then in the afternoon the manufacturers went into executive session, 
and they had a very free and open discussion among themselves. We 
started out by telling each other just what our marketing policies were, 
with relation to sales, to commercial stationers, the wholesalers, the 
consumers. We told each other what our policies were in relation to 
pricing, or in relation to the question of discounts, and we found a 
very complete range, running from those who had simply one trade dis- 
count to the different types of buyers, wholesalers, or retailers, to those 
who had different discounts for the different types of dealers, and still 
different discounts for wholesale distributors. What we were striving to 
do was to just open up the whole subject and see whether there were 
certain policies that were followed by certain manufacturers which all 
of us generally might use as a pattern to follow, at least so far as our 
own business would permit. I regret to say that we did not develop 
and could not find any one manufacturer who had any policy that he 
could honestly say was universally acceptable to all of the trade. But 
at the same time, everybody had plenty to think about. 

Then the next morning we came together again with the dealers, 
consisting of your President and the Executive Committee and the Trade 
Relations Committee, and we had a still further frank and wholesome 
discussion, to and fro, and all of that, Ladies and Gentlemen, was for 
the purpose of getting these committee chairmen off to a good start 
in their work. 

Now, the first thing that was done, so far as any particular group 
was concerned, was a meeting of the fountain pen manufacturers. con- 
ducted by Mr. Kastner immediately following the close of the confer- 
ence to which I have referred, and since that time there have been a 
great many meetings organized among manufacturers who formerly were 
not organized in any shape or form. Some of you know the results that 
have already accrued, It is apparent to me that, starting with that 
meeting, with the commodity group meetings which have been held 
since, running right up to the meeting that was held in April of all of 
these committee chairmen, a great many suggestions have been given to 
the manufacturers on the question of helping to straighten out their 
marketing policies. It is a fact, however, that much of the work that 
has been done is not visible now, and may not be visible for some time. 
I have a firm conviction that in order to organize sane merchandising 
policies that will carry through to really successful completion, it is 
necessary for each one of these branches of the stationery industry to 
get well organized within themselves. If we can secure that result, and 
get each one of the branches of the industry well organized within 
themselves, so that they can develop common viewpoints, then they will 
be able to proceed much more safely and will be able to put into effect 
policies that will really stick. 

One of the problems that we were canfronted with when this work 
was started was, not what I would call a cynical attitude on the part of 
some people, but rather a questioning attitude. Some of them said, 
“Well, we recognize that these are the conditions, but what can we do 
about it? What can we do about it, in view of the existing laws?” But 
that attitude is changing considerably. We are gradually discovering 
that there are some things we can do about it: we are discovering that 
educational work among our customers can have very good effect: we are 
discovering that a policy of selecting our customers can have a good 
effect; and we are taking on a new heart, I think, in connection with 
this whole question of straightening out our merchandising policies. 

Now there has come into these discussions quite a little talk about 
the wholesaler versus the commercial stationer; so much so that I have 
heard whisperings here and there that the wholesale stationers, some of 
them, think this Association is trying to knock them or trying to put 
them out of business. Well, we don’t think any such thought is being 
seriously entertained by the manufacturers. The manufacturers realize 
that there is to be a complete job done here if we are to get in the long 
run satisfactory results, and I thoroughly subscribe to what Mr. Ward 
said the other day, that this is not a program of a few months, but is 
a program of from three to five years. A lot of the faults in the busi- 
ness have developed in a period of forty or fifty years, and if we can 
do a real straightening out of the job over a period of from three to 
five years I think we will be doing very well. And with relation to this 
question of the wholesaler versus the commercial stationer, I think that 
what the manufacturers want to do is to try, as far as they can, to have 
their goods merchandised sanely, not only by the commercial stationer 
but by the wholesaler and by any other type of distributor that he may 
have. In connection with this matter, I have had some contact with a 
man who is now Vice President of the Wholesale Stationers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. W. W. Sunderland, President of the Western Tablet & Sta- 
tionery Company, and he gave to us in our meeting yesterday what I 
consider a very remarkable address, which you will have the privilege 
of reading in the stationery papers, I believe. Mr. Sunderland is think- 
ing, while he is serving as Vice President in charge of the manufactur- 
ers’ division of the wholesalers, just as much about the commercial sta- 
tioner as we are in this Association. He is very anxious to bring about 
an orderly flow of merchandise through all the various channels, and 
with proper compensation to each and every important unit in it, and 
that is the way I personally feel about it. For us to bring about any 
situation whereby the manufacturers have got to choose between com- 
mercial stationers as a group and wholesalers as a group simply means 
that we bring about a state of confusion that would be even worse than 
what we now have. I am speaking of the type of manufacturers who 
necessarily merchandise through the wholesalers as well as through the 
commercial stationers and other types of dealers. And I am very glad 
to see the attitude on the part of Mr. Sunderland, who is exceedingly 
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anxious that both associations, through the manafacturing committees, 
work co-operatively in order to work out the problem as a whole. 

Now, in connection with all of the work that has been done up to 
now, as I say, a lot of it has been very hard and effective work which is 
not at all visible now, and which we cannot very well tell you about. 
It has been of a somewhat confidential nature—foundation work which 
I think is going to have a very wonderful effect later on—but I want to 
say that in all of the activities of the manufacturers’ division we have 
had the whole-hearted support of the President of this Association, Mr. 
Ward. And I want to tell you what a delight it has been to me to have 
these contacts with him since I assumed my office as Vice President of 
the Association. Mr. Ward has shown to me a very fine spirit. He has 
not taken the attitude that the manufacturers are all wrong or that the 
dealers are all right. He realizes that there are problems from the 
manufacturers’ viewpoint, too. He has tried to see the manufacturers’ 
side of these stories as well as the dealers’ side. He has shown a very 
fair spirit, and as a matter of fact I feel that it has been Mr. Ward's 
dynamic personality and his intense earnestness to have something done 
along this line of straightening out our merchandising policies that has 
principally been responsible for the impetus that this work has had up to 
now. 

I also want to tell you of the very fine co-operation that Charley 
Garvin has given us. He has been untiring; anything that was to be 
done on the Washington end—why he was right on the job. I don't 
know whether we all appreciate the great combination of qualities that 
we have in our General Manager. You can find fellows that are fat, 
and find fellows that are humorous, and find fellows that are serious and 
clear-headed, and find fellows that are courageous and energetic, but to 
find all these qualities in one man I think is a very remarkable thing 
when it comes to find a man to head up a trade association, 

Now, in the course of our meeting yesterday, and in some of our ac- 
tivities previously, some points of view have developed from the manu- 
facturers’ standpoint which I would like to speak about in addressing 
myself particularly to dealers. One prominent manufacturer in the As- 
sociation asked me to bring out the importance of stressing the sale of 
quality merchandise. I have been impressed by the number of times 
that I have heard retailers say recently, during this depression, that the 
gross margin of profit has held up well but they don’t have enough 
sales; they don’t have enough volume. Well now, of course the shrink- 
age in the volume has not been entirely a physical shrinkage in sales; it 
has been partly due to reduction in the unit price, and that reduction 
in unit price has taken place by the lowering of the prices on quality 
merchandise and also by the sale of low-priced low quality merchandise 
in places where the high quality high priced merchandise was formerly 
sold. I wonder whether the dealers are taking that situation lying down, 
or whether they are fighting it. I realize that the country today is price- 
minded. It is only natural that it should be so, not only because of the 
economic conditions but because of the tremendous amount of advertis- 
ing that is done in the newspapers, and has been done in the newspapers 
for the last couple of years, which emphasizes price—price, price, price. 
I have never seen sO many new price-describing terms,—not only “‘ex- 
traordinary,” ‘“‘unusual,” but “dramatically” low prices, and all kinds of 
low prices; so that the public, I think, has been made very largely 
price-minded from that standpoint as well as from the economic stand- 
point. 

Now the question is whether we as dealers are going to accept that 
philosophy and do nothing about it, or whether we are actually going 
to do something about it. I was impressed the other day,—I was down 
town and went into a tailor shop, operated by a friend of mine who lives 
out in my neighborhood, and before I went in I noticed a sign in his 
window; he has a place on the ground floor, and he uses his windows 
with a lot of catchy phrases, and he had a big sign in there,—‘‘Good 
Quality Suits Made to Order, $26.50." So when I went in, I said, 
“Rich, do you believe that sign in the window?” He said, “No.” 
“Well,” I said, “I want to get one of those $26.50 suits.” He said, 
“You seem to feel awfully blue this morning.”” “No,” I said, “I don’t 
feel blue, but,”’ I said, “I want to get the benefit of this bargain.”’ Well, 
he never even showed me a $26.50 suit. He immediately started show- 
ing me other clothes, and by the time I got through I paid the regular 
price, and I didn’t get any $26.50 suit. Now, I am wondering what the 
attitude of the trade is on that question. A man comes in to buy 
something, and he tries to buy a dollar loose-leaf book. Do we simply 
hand it out, or try to sell him a five dollar loose-leaf book? The way 
it appeals to me is this: Get back to this question of our gross margins 
being acceptable. When we sell an article at $5.00, at 40% gross profit 
we make $2.00. When we sell a similar article at $2.50, with 40% 
profit, we make $1.00. The $2.00 profit and the $1.00 profit are both 
40%. But how many of you pay your bills in percentages? You pay 
your bills in dollars, not in percentages, and it seems to me that if we 
can get that thoroughly into our consciousness, and get it into the con- 
sciousness of our sales people, that there are a lot of low quality, low 
price sales that we now make that can be turned into high quality, high 
price sales, it will help us all a lot. I think we have all got to do our 
part. Unfortunately today, under these conditions, the manufacturers 
are not doing as much advertising as they formerly did, and I am speak- 
ing of manufacturers generally, not only in the stationery industry; 
they are not putting as many thoughts in the minds of the public about 
quality. It seems to me, therefore, it puts an additional burden on the 
retailer, who has the direct point of contact with the consumer, to try 
to get them back into something like a quality consciousness, and get 
some of this price consciousness out of their minds. 

Another question was raised. One group of manufacturers was 
anxious to know the profit that the retailer really expects to make on his 
particular line of merchandise. Apparently, if the discount is too large, 
why the discount part of it is given away and demoralization occurs. 
Of course the profit that you expect to make on a given line of merchan- 
dise depends on how much service you have got to render, the type of 
merchandise, and all that sort of thing. This particular group that I 
refer to is going to make a study of the question through their com- 
modity group, and simply as an indication of the work that is being 
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done, I don't think that particular group were having any meetings 
prior to the time that this program was started 

Another manufacturer wanted to bring out the fact that it would be 
dificult for him to make any public announcement of a national policy 
General Hancock, you know, said the tariff was a local issue, not a na 
tional issue, and he seems to feel that he has got to have varying policies 
according to conditions in the particular localities There may be some 
localities where he wants to use a wholesaler as distributor, and other 
localities where he doesn't want to use a wholesaler as distributor, and 
so On. 

Another manufacturer asks me to say to you as dealers that it would 
be very helpful to the industry if you would use your influence to stop 
false reports to the salesmen about what their competitors are doing 
Now the manufacturers are really trying to organize themselves, and I 
think that is the first step I think that is the first important step. I 
think the dealers might help to promote that organization by being very 
careful not to make statements that would have a tendency to break 
down that organization I don't think I can make it any clearer to you 
than that 

Now, I am taking quite a lot of time 
a word to the manufacturers in closing I do think that it is very 
important that each and every one of these groups organize meetings— 


and I would simply like to say 


all of you haven't had meetings yet, and some of you haven't had 
meetings because of the various members in your industry not being in 
accord I wonder if we can't all be just a little bit bigger than that. 
I wonder if we can't all begin to ask ourselves the question as to 
whether the fault is all with the other fellow. I have known cases 
where concerns complained about the activities of their competitors 
when more or less hiding things that they were themselves doing. I 
think we might well ask ourselves whether we are lily-white and lily 
pure, too 

I don't believe there ever was a time in the history of American busi- 
ness when it was more important for industries to organize themselves 
and get into constructive work. We have learned during the last couple 
of years to make a lot of changes in the management of our businesses. 
We are not spending money as freely as we formerly did. When money 
was plentiful why we spent it and we didn't seem to feel it very much. 
Today we are making a dollar go further, very much further, than we 
did two or three years ago We are very much more careful about 
money When these good conditions prevailed for so long, I wonder if 
we didn't get equally careless about other phases of business manage- 
ment I wonder if we didn't get careless about our marketing policies. 
I wonder if we didn't get pretty far away from what we actually 
thought we were doing. I think it is just as important for us to check 
up on our marketing policies and the other phases of our business 
under these conditions as it is for us to check up on our expense ac 
count, and I think if we just gauge our minds to the point of trying 
to avoid fanaticisms, I am sure we can in the next few months get 
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these groups organized where we can talk things over in a very candid, 
wholesome way, and if we do, I think a lot of the thoughts that are 
in our minds now will entirely disappear and we can start constructive 
work in all these industries which will have a very beneficial reflection 
in the stationery trade. 

And in speaking to our dealers, may I ask you to encourage the 
manufacturers to organize themselves, to organize meetings, because 
after all what any given manufacturer can do when he is in a competi- 
tive business depends so much on what his competitors do, and it is 
only by organizing meetings and bringing about common confidence, 
common consent, and sanity on certain lines of action that those lines 
of action will be followed. 

May I also suggest to the dealers that these are trying times. 
body has their problems today, regardiess of whether you have big sur- 
plus or whether you haven't. And may I suggest to you as dealers 
that the manufacturers are human just the same as you are, and I 
think if you will deal with them in connection with the problems that 
arise in a sympathetic sort of way, instead of indulging in harsh 
criticism, you will find they will respond much more readily and very 
much more effectively as to things that you would like to have them 
do. In these times I think it more essential than ever before that we 
keep our poise and that we do not lose our balance. With the way 
things are, we just dissipate our energy by getting all flustered and ex- 
cited about this, that and the other thing, and the excited man, you 
know, is very apt to do dangerous things. So I exhort you, whether 
manufacturers or dealers, to try to keep yourselves calm, and think 
of things and do things in a deliberate and a calm spirit, because I 
think it is in that way that we make real progress. 


Every- 


As a matter of fact, I think these times are taking a pretty heavy 
toll in human life. I think the pressure is so great that a lot of men 
haven't been able to stand it. I think it is also taking a good deal of 
toll in the stuff that life is made of, and I think we ought to just go 
deliberately into everything and conserve our energy and apply it,—not 
dissipate it, but apply it in intelligently solving the problems with 
which we are all confronted In that connection I would like to sub- 
mit to you,—I don’t know whether he is here or not,—but I would like 
to submit to you as an example to emulate my esteemed competitor, 
Mr. Eberhard Faber. For a number of years, to my knowledge, Mr. 
Faber has preached the gospel, “Don't hurry and don't worry.” And 
he is a man who practices it, too. The result is that he has been suc- 
cessful in business, and yet he is now probably twenty years younger in 
spirit and activity than a lot of us. So let's work together in the spirit 
of give and take. Will you, as dealers, encourage the manufacturers 
in the activities that we are discussing, and will you as manufacturers 
try to get yourselves organized. Let us look the facts squarely in the 
face, and if we do I am sure this work is going to be very, very bene- 
ficial to all of us. I thank you. (Applause.) 


Building Programs for Local Associations 
By John J. Ward, Secretary, New York Stationers Association 


Gentlemen About five or six weeks ago when I met Charley Garvin 
downstairs making tentative arrangements and plans for our conven 
tion, he asked me if I would say a few words on building programs for 
local associations Well, being interested to see this convention a suc 
cess, like all of you, I said I would like to do it, but I didn't realize at 
that time that I had taken up a job that was going to be quite a task 
I am not going to try to tell you how to build programs for associa- 
tions. Every local association has its own problems. I happened to be 
secretary of the New York Association for the past year, and I am go 
ing onto the second year, and in performing my duties I have observed 
several things that I think would be of betterment to local associations 
in promoting a better understanding between the manufacturer and 
the dealer. 

My idea of programs for local associations would be to plan the en- 
tire year In other words, by that I mean that from the very begin 
ning when the new officers are elected, they have a tentative plan of 
what they are going to do for the entire year. 

It seems to me that the average officers of associations—I won't say 
all of them but a majority of them—gco into office more with the idea 
of an honor and glory attachment. They don't seem to realize that by 
taking up a position in an organization they are looked upon to do 
something for the members connected with that organization. So, for 
that reason, I say that the program for the year starts with the officers 
elected I think that each meeting should be a drawing card for the 
following meeting I think that the plan of the meeting should be 
made far in advance, whether you are going to have an entertainment 
program, which I believe you have to have some of, or whether you 
have an instructive program for the dealer and the manufacturer, some 
thing that they will benefit by, something that they will be able to 
take back with them and brood and think over for the next month 

Give them something whereby they will feel that there is some reason 
for them belonging to the association. There are so many people who 
belong to local associations, to my mind, just for the reason that they 
have to belong to it, to have their names on the membership roll. _ I 
think that is foolish I think that every manufacturer and every dealer 
that belongs to an association should take a vital interest in what is 


going on I think that the manufacturers should at every meeting have 
one or more representatives, to make sure that they contact the different 
dealers, and find out what is going on. And likewise with the dealers,— 
I think they should contact the manufacturer's representative, and if 
the dealer has any problem to bring up, to bring it up right then and 
there; just tell him how he feels about it If the manufacturers would 
only realize that their salesman can cover more ground at one meeting 
than he could traveling in three or four days, and look at it from that 
standpoint, I think both parties would be well reimbursed. 

I think also that there is a sort of stagnant feeling in some local 
associations, due to the members feeling that there is a certain group 
or a certain few that run meetings. Now of course you and I know 
that this is the case in every organization There are a few people 
who do all of the work. They do all of the work and naturally they 
are criticized, whether they do right or wrong. This, I think, everybody 
that doesn't feel inclined to be active in association work should get it 
out of their heads, because somebody has got to be the leader and he 
has got to have a few aides to help him out. and naturally everybody 
ean't do it. So, for that reason, when your officers are installed, back 
them up; show them that you are behind them in spirit: and if you feel 
that they are trying to put something over on you, as the slang phrase 
would go, attend your meetings, get up on the floor, and voice your 
opinion. 

I think the time is here now when there must be a better understand- 
ing among the manufacturers, the wholesalers, and the dealers. We in 
New York in our association have set up the three divisions, namely, 
the retailer, the wholesaler, and the manufacturer. We have classified 
each one in a visible index. We bring it down to the meeting every 
meeting night, and we keep the members in touch with what is going 
on 

Speaking of entertainment at meetings, there is a good deal of ques- 
tion at times whether meetings should be run for the entertainment 
idea or for the matter of benefit to the members. We have in our local 
association, as you probably have in yours, more manufacturers. It 
seems to me when you speak of planning programs for local associa- 
tions it would be a very good idea if at the beginning of the year the 
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people in charge of that would only contact with certain manufacturers, 
and let each manufacturer have some definite idea, or some definite 
little prospectus that would enlighten the dealers at the meetings. For 
illustration, one member asked me, why doesn't a manufacturer that is 
in the crepe paper business, and other different commodities, bring 
down a certain amount of his merchandise that he sells and talk to the 
members about the use of the articles, how they should employ them, 
and give them some real sales talk on the goods, because as a rule 
clerks don’t get an opportunity to know about these things. They are 
having salesmen come in, but the salesmen usually go into the office 
and they bid them the time of day and perhaps tell them about certain 
things that have happened. and the men are usually pretty busy—can't 
give them very much time—and so I think at the local association 
meetings it would be a very good opportunity for the manufacturer to 
display something that he has and be able to tell the members more 
about it. 

Meetings, to my mind, should be run strictly on time. They should 
start on time, and should have a certain amount of time allotted to 
each different subject, so that when the time is over with on that, they 
will go on to the next subject and not lengthen the program out to an 
extent where it will be difficult for people to feel interested. 

I don’t know what else I can say. This program idea, as I said be- 
fore, is a lengthy proposition, and of course it could be dwelt upon 
from several angles. Everybody has his own idea about it, but I sin- 
cerely believe that if the manufacturers and dealers were to try to 
understand each other a little better, and attend the local association 
meetings and give the officers in charge a helping hand, they could ac- 
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complish a good deal more. I had one illustration brought to me, and 
I don’t think I will ever forget it. I had a certain member of our 
organization who was in arrears with his dues; in fact he was in arrears 
for a year. So I kept after him, trying to get the money, and I finally 
got in touch with him over the telephone, and he said, ‘Who made the 
contract for this subscription in your association?’ I said, “Why, 
there wasn't any contract made. You are simply a member of our as- 
sociation, and your dues are in arrears, and I would like to get your 
money—get it off our books, so we can start off with a clean slate.” I 
said, “Don't you ever attend the meetings?’ He said, “No, I never 
attend the meetings.”” I said, ‘‘Well, don’t you ever send anybody down 
there to find out what is going on?” “No,” he said, “I don’t know 
what it is all about.” And still that man has been in our association 
and paying his dues continually, getting nothing for his money. Pos- 
sibly if he had a representative or two go down there regularly he 
would know something.—he would know what he is paying his money 
for. There are several dealers and manufacturers, I believe, that are 
doing the same thing. I really think it is foolish. I think the people 
that are paying to belong to an association should take interest enough 
in it to attend the meetings, and if they feel that they are being 
slighted in any way and don't get what is coming to them, I think that 
they should get up on the floor and just let everybody know how they 
feel about it, and in that way it will arouse the interest of the other 
members, and when you sum the whole thing up I think that local as- 
sociations will accomplish something,—accomplish what they set out to 
do. I thank you very much. (Applause). 


Local Participation in National Industrial Program 
By John J. Deviny, Manager, United Typothetae of America 


Mr. President, Mr. Garvin, Ladies and Gentlemen: If I should tell 
you what I think of Charley Garvin, you would think there was an ad- 
ditional organization existing in American business, and that it was a 
mutual admiration society, composed of two persons,—Charley and my- 
self. I was wondering whether he was really introducing me. We all 
have sat at banquet tables, and have heard the next speaker praised, 
and when the praise went beyond all reasonable bounds we realized 
they could not be talking about us. So I began to be a little suspicious 
as to whether I was next on the program, and not having a program, 
and being naturally egotistical, I resolved the doubt in my own favor 
(Laughter. ) 

On behalf of the United Typothetae of America, whom I represent, 
may I not say that the officers and the membership deeply appreciate 
the compliment of the invitation to me to address you this morning. 
We consider it an expression of fraternal good will, an expression of 
that spirit which has really made most for progress in trade associa- 
tion effort in the United States and Canada during these last great many 
years. We have within our membership a number of your members. 
You, of course, have within your membership a number of our mem- 
bers. So we are somewhat interrelated, and have somewhat similar 
problems, more akin perhaps than those who are engaged in different 
businesses. 

The United Typothetae of America is in its forty-sixth year. It has 
had rather a successful experience in undertaking to improve manage- 
ment in the printing business and printing industry. It seemed to the 
pioneers of our movement that the great need among American business 
men, and particularly those in the printing industry, was that of im- 
proved management, improved statistical data, a greater knowledge of 
facts. They acted upon the premise that a man’s judgment is not any 
better than the facts upon which it is based. Therefore we started out 
some forty-six years ago to establish a trade association that would 
provide for printers a better method of carrying on their individual busi- 
nesses, improve their collective and individual judgments, and also solve 
those industrial problems as best they could be solved for all within the 
industry, both within the membership and without. 

During the past two years we have had evidence from what might 
be called the seismograph of business, of unusual rumblings and dis- 
turbances, both intimate and afar, in the whole field of industry. The 
cash register, which is perhaps the seismograph of business—at least it 
is a very accurate indicator of what is going on—has shown us that 
these disturbances that exist generally in industry have had their effect 
on individual businesses. That is a very painful method of conveying 
an undesirable fact. It brings to our minds the fact that we are in a 
common industry, and that we have interests in common which can 
only be served in common. 

I remember just about two years ago listening to an address in Wash- 
ington, which I think Mr. Garvin heard, by the great Alfred Henry 
Dennis, one time Vice Chairman of the Federal Trade Commission. Mr. 
Dennis told of visiting his old home on the Eastern Shore of Maryland 
in 1914, where on a hot Sunday afternoon in the opera house at Salis- 
bury he delivered an address to a large number of his old friends and 
neighbors. He discussed an incident which had occurred in central 
Europe but two months before. A number of his audience went to 
sleep, including a very good old neighbor of his who sat in the front 
row with his long-legged son. When the meeting was over Mr. Dennis 
went to his old farmer friend and said, “Edgar, why was it you went 
to sleep at the first talk I made on the Eastern Shore here in sixteen 
or seventeen years?"’ And his old friend said, “But why did you talk 
about a subject in which we could not have any interest, and about 


which no one down here on the eastern shore could have any concern? 
We cannot be interested in the details of the life of royalty in Europe.” 
Mr. Dennis went on to say that as a matter of fact he had described 
the killing of the Archduke at Sarajevo, and he said that about three 
years and a half later the long-legged son of his farmer friend was killed 
in the front trench in France, and it was painfully brought home to this 
old farmer down there on the eastern shore of Maryland that a man 
does not live to himself alone, but that he is subject to things eco- 
nomical, political and social, and that he must be concerned about what 
goes on in the world. 

I was particularly interested and encouraged this morning by the 
previous speakers, who indicated that you gentlemen in this business 
have a wide and general concern, and that no single unit could operate 
alone or for itself, but that the affairs of the whole stationery business 
are the concern of all the units within it. I have undertaken to preach 
that doctrine to the printing industry, made up, as you know, of many 
units, photoengravers, electrotypers, lithographers, printers, bookbinders, 
and so on. I do not know much about biology, and do not know much 
about fishing, but I do not believe a fish can be much healthier than 
the pool in which it swims and lives. Therefore, if you are a unit of 
the stationery business, it is necessarily true that you cannot be much 
healthier in your business, unless you are exceptional,—and that only 
proves the rule—than the general condition which exists in the sta- 
tionery business. And if you want to prosper and take advantage of 
the benefits that exist in the general industry, you will also have to 
participate in its responsibilities. 

Co-operation, of course, is necessary. In our recent mid-year meet- 
ing in Washington—and you will pardon me if I refer to the United 
Typothetae, because I know that business, and I am not indicating 
that is the way for you to carry on, but I describe a condition and 
method of functioning of another trade association—at our recent mid- 
year meeting in Washington the theme that came out of that meeting, 
although it was not on the program formally, was that success and the 
cure for some of the present conditions in our trade will come through 
courage, confidence, and co-operation. I do not know whether that 
alliterative phrase was definitely coined to be alliterative, but it had 
all the elements of good sense and the sane way to business progress. 

Co-operation, I walked down F Street, and I saw two figures there. 
Our streets are filled with horrible examples of men, and some women. 
Some of them perhaps are fakers. I do not know. That is not impor- 
tant. But there are two particular beggars I have seen on a number 
of occasions when going down town, and who impressed me because of 
their apparently very bad condition. They were certainly incapable of 
moving, apparently. They sat on the street and both appeared to be 
blind, and I believe they are blind. I noticed very few people gave them 
anything as they passed. Of course people have assumed a rather im- 
personal attitude toward that question of giving, because of the collec- 
tive charity which is dispensed in an organized way in our city. And 
I wondered how much they would get sitting there alone. One was 
about two hundred yards from the other. But the other day I was 
more than encouraged. I was pleased and impressed by seeing those two 
beggars standing on their feet, one walking down F Street with the other. 
each having his hand on the other's shoulder, and each holding out his 
free hand for whatever might be given. (Laughter.) That was a 
splendid example of good business management, an evidence of courage, 
confidence, and co-operation. (Laughter.) It was, gentlemen, action in 
behalf of a common cause, which certainly can be adopted as a slogan 
for any trade association. 

It reminded me of a young congressman I know in Washington. I 
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know even more about congressmen than Charley. Charley not only 
knows about congressmen, but he understands their ways, but I hap- 
pened to be born on Capitol Hill, about three blocks from the Capitol. 
I might say. too, that familiarity does not encourage estimation 
(Laughter. ) When this young congressman came from out in_ the 
State of Washington a few years ago, I congratulated him on being 
in the City of Washington in Congress 

I said How did you get here 

He said I'll tell you. I came here on my third attempt. The first 
two trials were failures, and I wondered why I couldn't make any head 
way Finally I went to an old politician, who had been through the 


old territorial days und he said, ‘Son, most of these organized groups 


are against you, aren't they?’ I said, ‘Yes.’ He said, ‘Almost everybody 
in the state that has any means of concrete expression is opposed to 
you, isn't he I said, ‘Yes Well, you can't lick them, can you?’ And 


I said, ‘No, sir; I have found that out.’ And he said, ‘Then why don't 


you join them And I did, and here I am."" (Laughter.) 
So if we are going to lick our present problems—and they will be 
licked—they will be ked more quickly by joining in some effort which 


provides t means for the expression of those profound convictions 
which were referred to by the gentleman who immediately preceded m« 
here 

In the makeup of the Typothetae organization we have the general 
which represents the international organization 


und we have local branches or local offices operating in about fifty 
ities in the United States and Canada. We cannot be very successful, 
nationally or internationally or industrially, on behalf of the whok 
industry inless we have the active assistance of those back home. 
We must ha the national program and its policies and objectives 
crystallized into local action and expression through some work on the 


part of locally interested persons. So our national program and indus- 


trial objectives ar eflected in the appointment of committees, and thos« 


committees reflect the general setup of a commercial printing plant 
Our department in Washington also reflects the general setup of a 
commercial pri ng plant. We have departments which have to do with 
the promotion of sales and with front office management, the depart 
ment of marketing; we have a department which has to do with tech 
nical production, the department of production manage ment; we have 


s department of finance and accounting, which has to do with all the 


matters of bookkeeping and accounting and cost finding, which you all 
recognize is highly important And we have a committee on education 
and a department of education, headed by a man who was assistant to 
the president of Carnegie Institute of Technology, and which gives us 
contact with over two thousand schools of printing, public and private 


in the United States and Canada. 


In our local cities we have departments in our local offices th at ar 


similar to those in the general offices in Washington. and we have com- 
mittees locally which are similar to the national committees representing 


the particular subjects entrusted to them So that in this way we have 


going on all of the time a closely knit effort, finding expression locally 


all over the United States and Canada, and nationally through the gen 
eral offices in Washington On matters of local taxation, in states we 
a general chairman, who is 


have state taxation committees, headed by 


a man of long experience in legislative matters We have a national 


legislative committee, which looks after our interests at Washington 


and we also have a Canadian legislative committee, which looks after 
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our Canadian interests in Ottawa So we feel we have a more or less 


ideal setup. 

We have the usual amount of complaint that all trade associations 
generally have. You know everybody's lawn is greener than your own, 
and during the past two years trade association members have been 
given to complaining about the ordinary functioning of their associa- 
tion, and are discouraged perhaps because more progress has not been 
made in meeting the unusual economic conditions which surround us 
We have had within our organization a great hue and cry of economik 
complaint. A number of members have become impatient because of 
the fact that the storm which has been going on for the past two years 
has not abated any. I am not discouraged about that 
approached by an old 
It had continued for 


I am reminded of the old sea captain who was 
lady during a very heavy storm on the ocean. 
She went to the captain and said, “Captain, will the 
storm abate?” And the old captain said, ““Well, madam, it always has.”’ 
(Laughter.) And I am sure this storm will abate, but it will abate more 
quickly if we devote ourselves to the ideals of our association and the 
Our individual attitude has much 


about two days 


practice of its principles and policies. 
to do with the success of our individual effort It is not 
what the other man does but what we do individually, because what we 
do individually finds mass expression in what we do industrially and in 
a business way. As a result of this hue and cry within the printing 
industry for some new type of co-operative trade, we appointed a com- 
mittee to give consideration to the Swope plan. You are familiar, of 
course, with the Swope plan and its general purposes. This committee 
question for a number of 


so much 


has given consideration to this important 
months, and as yet has not been able to reach any definite conclusion 
but as a result of long experience in trade associations and because of 
the fact that we have benefited by the mistakes of the past, and I 
suggest—and I know you would not approve of any radical change or 
departure from the methods of functioning—new means may be adopted 
for doing the old things, but I am inclined to think, when I read of the 
criticism of present conditions in business, and of the statements made 
that everything and everybody are wrong, and that there are 
ers, that there is no leadership in industry, that apparently we are 
A cyclone cellar is a useful thing in a 


no lead 


trying to build a cyclone cellar. 
cyclone, but it has definite limitations, and it is not a place of con- 
a cyclone cellar 


venience or comfort, and who would want to live in 
So we should 


all the time: and particularly after the storm has abated! 
not think of making any radical changes, either in our methods of func- 
tioning, or in the adoption of new principles or practices, but we should 
devote ourselves individually and collectively, with greater earnestness 
should support our 


and vigor, to our present plan of operation. We 
We should have 


officers, the men who voluntarily work in our behalf 
complete confidence in the man we select for our general manager, and 
I should say I believe this most earnestly because of long contact with 
trade association effort, that a trade association is not much better than 
the manager you employ; and in your case you can be absolutely con- 
fident, without any attempt at idle flattery with respect to Mr. Garvin, 
that the stationers association is an outstanding association among those 
represented in Washington. And during this particular time of strife 
and of legislative turmoil, it is much more desirable to have a safe 
and sane man who knows what not to do, than one who claims to know 
what to do I thank you (Much applause.) 





Do Local Associations Pay? If So, Whom, When and How? 
By George M. Pratt, J. L. Fairbanks & Company, Boston, Mass. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: We are a happy 
family, and that is a good deal for a local association to be able to say. 

It seems at first almost a useless and absurd question to ask, do local 
associations pay? because if you stop and think for even a moment, you 
will realize that the whole business life of America, professional and 
commercial, is organized into trade associations, and of course it is 
perfectly obvious that American professional and business life would 
never have been so organized if the business and professional men of 
America from an experience of a great many years have not a sincere 
conviction that trade associations pay 

Whom do they pay? In the first place, they should pay non-members 
as well as members A trade association whose deliberations and activi- 
ties benefit only the members of that association is a poorly conducted 
trade association A trade association is not all that it ought to be if 
it benefits only the members of the association I am sure of that 
No local association lives to itself alone The activities of the Boston 
Association 
ers and manufacturers in kindred lines all over New England 

If we conduct our affairs, or yo utterly irrespective 
of the interests and rights of people who are not in your immediate 
that your trade association is not 
Certainly a local trad 


for example, are touched in one way or another by station- 


conduct yours 


territory, I submit to you, gentlemen 
doing its »» the way it ought to be done 
association in the stationery fleld ought to conduct its affairs so that it 
will bring benefit to more than one class of members An association so 
onducted that it does a great deal for its dealers, and nothing for the 
travelers who serve that territory, can hardly be termed a trade asso 


ciation that hits on all cylinders. 

And again, a trade association that profits only the owners, the prin 
cipals of the businesses in that section, and does little or nothing for 
saleamen and clerks, is not fur ning as it should 


And fir y. when we say “Whom Does a Local Association Pay?” 


we should think that a local association that does nothing for other 
local associations, or for the National association, is in that respect 
very seriously falling down on its job. 

Whom does a local association pay? Well, certainly it ought to pay 
everybody for whom it functions and whom it purports to represent. 

And when does it pay? I can think of things that happened in the 
Boston Association twenty years ago, the benefits of which accrue to us 
today. And I hope that we are doing things today—that all the local 
associations are—that will accrue to the benefit of those same associa- 
tions twenty years from now. If we are not, we are doing less than 
we ought to do 

Of course. the local associations have to pay in more than one kind 
of coin. They must pay in some very usual coins, the coin of wider 
,cquaintanceship for one, the coin of more ready contacts for another. 
the coin of exchange of information for a third Local associations 
ean do no less than have in mind that their members, the members of 
the trade in their territory, must find their value in the local association 
in more than one medium of exchange. This is all a very commonplace 
statement of facts, that we all recognize and have recognized for years 
und are perfectly familiar with, and yet ring all the changes we care to 
ring on these same commonplace phases of local association work— 
I speak not only of stationers’ associations, but all of the local associa- 
tions of business and professional men that we are all familiar with, 
from the association of college professors to the associations of night- 
club entertainers. if there are such—we still really haven't said the 
last word about local associations. Today, more than ever, how can any 
business man in this country who has lived through the last six months, 
see what has come in our national, political, and commercial life, what 
has been done and what has not been done, and the time it has taken 
to do what has been done, and not feel that the smaller merchant and 
professional man in this country needs a vehicle to make his profound 
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convictions about the needs of this countcy more articulate? The great 
merchant and great banker can always find means to make his opinions 
known, but it is difficult for the small merchant or the more incon- 
spicuous professional man to become articulate in a national way, and 
Heaven knows many of our troubles today are due to the very fact that 
the needs and convictions of the smaller merchants, like ourselves and 
our professional brethren, have not been known, have not been realized, 
have not been recognized, and have not been met by the men who make 
our laws and who influence so profoundly the conduct and profits of 
our businesses. 


1 do not speak of means. I speak of ends. I do not think, I know: 
no man would want to say that the trade association is the proper 
vehicle for the discussion of means to ends in political and commercial 


life. I do not believe that. But we are concerned with ends. That is 
our business. I do not believe that the voice of the modest American 
business and professional man can well be made known other than 
through his trade associations. 

Finally, and more important than anything else,—I may be pardoned 
for growing really serious for a moment—more important than anything 
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else to a great many of us, and especially within the last year, are not 
the concrete facts of doing business, but the atmosphere in which we do 
business. How can any of us have lived through the last year and a 
half without feeling this, that whatever happens, we do not want to 
live in a cat-and-dog atmosphere and conduct our business in a cat-and- 
dog atmosphere? I want to paragh.:se a thing that was said of a 
great subject, but which I think really affords a true title to the trade 
association for its existence and continuance, I believe this as well as 
the man who wrote it—I am paraphrasing it—I believe that the people 
of a trade build up a spirit of that trade, build up a soul which never 
dies, but lingers about the land forever. And I believe that in time of 
stress and national danger and calamity, the soul behind a trade kindles 
and quickens and is alive, and enters into them, and the men of the 
trade get strength and power from it. And men, turning to it in time of 
trouble and calamity, receive help, are helped and guided by it, and 
brought out of the land of Egypt by it into their present heritage. 
Gentlemen, I submit it to you seriously. That is a mark at which a 
local trade association can shoot. (Applause.) 


Cashing in on Present Day Sales Opportunities 


By R. M. Tussing, President, The Victor Safe & Equipment 
Company, Marietta, Ohio 


Mr. President, Mr. General Manager, and Members and Guests: 

There are but two ways I know of to make money in a retail busi- 
ness. One is in buying—the other is selling. And of the two I be- 
lieve selling is the more important and still that there is less known or 
done about it. 

In a half hour talk on such a broad subject there is time for neither 
pleasantries nor platitudes and the most that I can hope to do would 
be to hit a very sketchy and meaningless outline which would be almost 
if not entirely worthless to you. 

So I'm going to devote what time I have to presenting one point only 
—on which it seems to me there can be much done—merely by getting 
the correct attitude and understanding. 

This might be called ‘cashing in on some invested but unrealized 
capital in my business.” 

The unique thought back of this is that your money and time are 
not the only capital invested in your business. 

Money capital is one of the sources of profit. It is the duty of 
management to protect and conserve and mature that capital to make it 
work most profitably. 

But are not your customers—your prospects—even your potential 
customers about the greatest possible source of profit? 

I know it would be unsafe to actually entrust each and everyone of 
your employees with your cash capital and tell them to make it work 
well for them and for you. That is because most of them are not 
financially minded. 

But, they all think they could manage it successfully, in initiation 
and intensity of purpose you would discover greater zeal than you 
imagined existed in those people. 

This is because of the difference in attitude—in sense of responsibility. 

That cannot be actually and practically done. 

But I wonder if we cannot get the idea across to our employees that 
they, each and every one of them, no matter how menial they may be. 
are actually in charge of a very important and vital part of the capital 
—the profit earning power—of our various businesses. 

Money capital is almost worthless in a business unless that which 
we might call “potential business” capital, is well invested and well 
handled. 

You may buy goods better than any one else—you may watch dis- 
counts and credits and collections—you may be a superb manager 
from these angles, but if your salespeople do not handle the capital they 
are directly in contact with and responsible for, then all your manage- 
ment may show a net loss. 

It is perfectly true that as general manager it is your duty and 
job to hire—and train—employees to handle their capital ably and 
profitably. Don't forget what this brief talk is all about. For how 
many of us regard this potential business capital as we do our money 
capital? 

How often do we hire mere clerks who view themselves and are 
viewed by you almost as automatons—as smiling robots to pass out 
the goods asked for, take the money and make change. smile and say 
“thank you.” 

Why, even cigarette machines are now trained to say a “thank you” 
no more mechanically than that of many clerks. And many of the 
people you have in charge of your most dynamic capital are not as 
effective as the slot in the H & H Automats. These slots at least show 
the goods cheerfully and appetizingly. 

A customer actually in your store is the most potential capital you 
can have—the best chance for profit if managed correctly. 

A prospect—a man or business who has expressed some interest or 
desire for your goods—is the next greatest possibility of profit. 

But beyond these, there is a great, vast public who can enjoy and 
properly use your goods if these goods and your service are made known 
to them in an acceptable manner. 

Competitors are after that capital too. Not merely competitors in 
your own line, but competitive ideas and pleasures from other industries. 
Potential business capital flows to and works most profitably for those 
who go after it most intelligently. 

Just honestly, folks—do you regard your employees as managers, 
in various degrees and manners of this enormous but elusive capital? 

Or do you say to yourself when you go to hire a person for the store: 


“Well, I've got to hire a clerk, I want someone with a neat appear- 
ance, a pleasant manner, and who will be satisfied with as little as 
possible per week.”” Don't you regard in fact the clerk as a necessary 
menial, who must not give offense. And so long as he or she is pleas- 
ant and the business from that department does not drop—you are satis- 
fied. That clerk can grow old and get flat feet in your service—and 
unless he is by nature endowed with that initiative and resourcefulness 
which causes him to rise above the herd, he will still be a clerk. 

Now I'm not talking merely about or to those who do not have 
sales meetings. Most of the sales meetings I know of deal with urging 
to sell more goods—showing and explaining new lines or products, etc. 

I'm talking about a fundamental attitude—a basic premise which 
will make people feel when hired that they are something more than 
eash register punchers in a 10-cent store, and which will give punch 
and direction—instead of mere prodding—to your sales meetings. Why 
not say to a prospective salesperson, ‘“‘We perhaps have a little different 
attitude here—we do not look upon you as a clerk. There are a num- 
ber of very important factors in the profit earning possibilities of this 
business. None is more important, however, than selling our goods. 
We regard our customers, our products, and the whole need in our trade 
area for our goods, as invested capital which should be made to earn 
for this business. That phase of capital has to be well managed or I 
can't manage the other factors to good advantage. 

“Obviously, I cannot personally contact with all the customers, pros 
pects, or potential buyers. Even if I could, my own capabilities are 
perhaps not as much along the lines of managing that phase of capital 
as they are along other lines. But I want persons who view their 
particular jobs not merely as clerks to pass out and wrap up goods 
asked for by customers—but as managers in their respective fields of 
the most important capital this business has. 

“In a sense we are all working partners, each responsible for show- 
ing profit from a particular part of the capital invested in this business." 

Wouldn't that start your employees with a different and better at- 
titude? 

Even a delivery boy has invested capital in his control, for he has 
good will. And if you do not think good will is capital with profit 
earning possibilities—look at the balance sheets of many big companies 
—or recall the enormous amounts for which it has been capitalized and 
sold to the public in the merger era. 

I know a merchant who took his delivery boys in tow on this very 
subject, explaining to them the part of his capital which they could 
make pay better. This was the vehicle for talks about promptness, 
politeness, unusual courtesy. Then to make the thing tangible, he of- 
fered them 5 cents for every order of 50 cents or over which they brought 
in as the result of a call when they made a delivery. 

One delivery boy didn’t shoot square and asked the store’s customers 
to hold their orders for him. He didn’t have the vision of management, 
so he lost his job. 

Two others made as high as $1.80 per week extra for themselves— 
gained a reputation for themselves and the store as the most courteous 
and go-getting delivery boys in the town. They didn’t remain as delivery 
boys long. 

Just a focal attitude. which first brings out what self respect and 
dynamic energy the employee has, and of course they won't all have it 


and there is where your phase of management comes in. Get rid of 
those who do not grasp the idea. But my belief is that you will be 
astonished at the change in many of those you now have. Unless they 


are too buried in the rut of routine and the serfdom of their job. 

Use this as a basis for your talks on increasing the unit of sale to 
your inside salespeople. Use it as a basis for your display man or men, 
for your delivery forces—for everyone. 

It may mean the devising of some simple records to show what prog- 
ress in management is being made. It may mean some adjustment of 
your compensation to reward more directly skill in management. But 
both are simple and easy to do. 

You will be surprised—once you get the attitude into the minds and 
hearts and souls of your folks—at how they will react to devising rec- 
ords of their own to check up on their progress. 

And to make this point more prominent, may I talk for a few minutes 
applying this principle to your outside men—the men dealing more espe- 
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cially with the people who are not yet voluntary customers—the people 
to whom goods have to be sold? 

“Cold turkey’’ men they are called in the specialty field. 

First. how many of your outside men are actually creating business 
for you—or are they really too often mere clerks who go to the cus 
tomer’s office instead of standing behind the counter and waiting for the 
customer to come to them? 

I mean how much do they actually do to create business for you? 
How well are they managing and making profitable that vast multitude 
of potential business capital over which they have almost entire control? 

There is no phase of management which offers such huge opportunities 
and perhaps no phase so dependent upon the basic attitude, of both 
salesman and employer, toward it. 

What is your attitude toward your outside men today? 
I can guess it. 

You may feel that competition forces you to send men to your cus 
tomers’ offices—that if you do not do it, someone else will and you will 
lose the business 

You may feel that a part of their cost may be charged to advertising 
and the general appearance of aggressiveness which is worth while. 

But how many new contacts are your men making per day? What 
do they average to get in the way of business per new contact? How 
many calls are they making in total—and what is their average return 
per call—both new and old? 

Are they merely going to offices and after a pleasant good morning 
and maybe a little kidding asking ‘Well, what can I do for you today?’ 
and being satisfied with an order for some sugar and salt items? 

Or are they taking a new idea and selling that? 

Let's not forget that a vast, enormous industry—office specialties— 
has grown up right under our nose and with practically no recognition 
of or profit to us And it has grown by means of the man who went 
from office to office with an idea. 

Trade had not already been created and needed only picking off the 
tree—but seed had to be planted and the need nourished before the 
fruit could be picked by them. 

I know the arguments common to the stationery trade as to why 
office machines, filing cabinets and supplies, typewriters, and even loose 
leaf have largely got away from the dealer. I'm not saying that I 
agree with all of them either. 

But the time has come for the tide to turn. Many of these educa- 
tional processes are well completed: many of these products have earned 
a public acceptance which no longer requires the abilities of a highly 
trained specialist; and many customers understand the application and 
uses of these devices so well that they would prefer to buy from the 
dealer or the salesman who has vision enough to get away from “What 
do you need today?" 

How to do it? 

Well, first of all, hire the salesman with the idea that here in his 
territory is a vast potentiality of business. You have the goods to 
supply—the delivery service to please—the ability to handle accounts. 
He has the time and the sales ability to present those goods invitingly. 
Out of it will come mutual profit. 

Ian't that a business basis for a working partnership? He is not 
a cheap flunky—an order taker—for you. He is in charge of making a 
business pay. your business and his, in a given area. You split the 
profits on an agreed basis. 

Honestly, men—how many of your outside men have that conception 
of their jobs? Of course they ‘‘take orders."" Everybody likes gravy— 
but unless there is meat the chances are there won't be much sustenance 
in gravy. Of course they are subject to your instructions—or as it 
should be—advice. 

If we are right. we all take advice from those who have had a 
broader experience or from a senior partner. 

The difference is in attitude. 

In the stationery business I realize that you need a different definition 
of a “new call” than is prevalent in the office specialty field. 

The essence of a “new” call is a new idea—a chance for sale not 
going to exist of the buyer’s own volition. 

So study your markets. Give your men goods which are not going 
to be bought anyway. School them in presenting new ideas. You 
don't have to make single specialty men of them. Take some fairly 
simple things as the basis of their approach. You may be astonished 
at how many they will sell and how the profits will accrue. 

I know a fellow who gave his outside men and his inside men 
women—a neat trick of a ruling pen that sold for a dollar and a half 
and sold over four gross in a town of 37,000 people. 

And lastly and most importantly, teach your salespeople—inside and 


Let's see if 
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out—the arithmetic of selling. Teach them that it takes so much time 
to make a call—and sometimes several prospects to make a sale. That 
the measure of their success lies in how great a return they can get 
from an average contact with a potential customer, and then how many 
of those contacts they can make in a day. 

Let me illustrate with a story from the specialty field but with a 
lesson in it for all of us. 

A man who later became one of the main officials of a company I was 
formerly with entered selling work with the company coming direct 
from the stationery business. He knew nothing of specialty selling and 
little about the product he was now to sell. But he knew he had to 
make a living. And fortunately his boss said, ‘Now in this territory 
there are 50,000 prospects for our goods. Our average unit of sales is 
so much. We as a company have the goods. We have not the selling 
ability 

You have selling ability, or say you have, so we are going to invest 
these 50,000 prospects and the money to carry accounts. You invest 
your time and you are the manager of this local business or you might 
say, subsidiary. 

We will split the profits. 

“Now see how well you can make the capital invested in this busi- 
ness work." 

Do you see the attitude created? 
business from most any type of man? 

Well, in the first year it quadrupled business gotten by any of three 
previous local managers hired on ordinary premise. 

And this new man got the idea that he had so much time, that was 
his capital and he had to make it work for him. 

So he figured out that jumping long blocks between customers didn't 
pay when there was probably as good a prospect within twenty-five or 
fifty feet. He couldn't find any profit in spending his time on the street 
ear or pounding the pavement. Being in the presence of the potential 
prospect was his only chance to win. 

Then he figured that there were certain things to say and that there 
was no purpose in taking ten calls to say what could be effectively 
gotten across in three. And that bane of ali sales effort the telephone. 
was kicked out of the picture. It was too easy for the prospect to stall 
and dodge over the phone. 

And he found that his return per call—per average new call was 
$1.56. So to himself he said—‘If next month I make the same num- 
ber of calla and earn $1.57 per call—that will be progress. I can in- 
crease my earnings by making more even if the return per call does not 
increase. But that will be using up my capital (prospects) and showing 
no improvement in making them earn profit. 

“My best bet is to first increase my return per prospect (that is, per 
unit of invested capital) and then if possible make more calls." 

The arithmetic is very simple. Divide the sales to date by the new 
ealls to date and compare with the current week or month figures, ar- 
rived at in the same way. 

By this simple method—which became a game, like beating par on a 
golf course—this man's next months showed $2.12 per call, then $3.76 
per call, and took him in ten months up to an actual earning which 
would be unbelievable if I told you—and to a promotion. 

That same man produced by teaching this arithmetic of selling more 
district sales managers than anyone else in the entire organization. 

One of his salesmen, later to become the leading district salesman 
of the company. pounded the hot streets of Chicago during a whole 
Discouragement was general among salesmen that year. This 
His boss kept coach- 


Wouldn't it be sure to get more 


summer. 
boy had spent his earnings trying to get started. 
ing him on the arithmetic of selling. 

As that boss has often said to me, “If there were only one lesson I 
could get across to salesmen it would be this ‘return per call’—return 
per unit of invested capital (time and prospect capital) .” 

One day in early September this salesman burst into the boss's office 
fairly beaming—‘‘Don’t worry any more about me, boss—don't worry 
any more about me: I'm all set.” 

So vociferous was his enthusiasm that the boss even suspected an 
overdose of red eye, but no—‘I've got it all figured out. I've just 
found out that it takes me fourteen new calls to make a sale, and 
when a prospect turns me down I just say to myself—'‘you go to hell, 
Mr. ————.._I made $5.40 off you anyway.’ 

Is that an attitude worthwhile for a salesman? You couldn't lick 
that boy after that, and today he is president of a big institution in 
Pittsburgh, with branches all over America 

So in closing—I may not have talked so much about cashing in on 
the day's sales, but I hope I've given you one potent thought which may 
help in “cashing in on one of today's opportunities for sales.” 


Using the Trade Association 


By Col. Nelson B. Gaskill, Formerly Chairman, the Federal 
Trade Commission; President, the Lead Pencil Institute 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Convention: I was a little sur 
prised some time ago when Charlie Garvin asked me to address you on 
the subject of using the trade association. It had never crossed my 
mind that Charlie had any lack of information on this subject, or 
ability to use what he knew of it. And after I heard the very inspiring 
address which he has just delivered to you and which I should have 
been very glad to make to you, my wonder only grew. I think, how- 
ever, he must have remembered the saying that a prophet is never 
without honor save in his own country He knew, of course, that 
whatever I happen to know about trade association work, I had learned 


from him. And possibly he thought you might believe what came 
from a stranger to you, which you would not accept if he told you 
himself. 

I never know when my former connection with the Federal Trade 
Commission is mentioned, remembering its reputation at the time when 
I was a member of it, whether I ought to smile and stick out my chest 
or whether I ought to duck under the table. But in those days when- 
ever I went out to make an address to a business meeting, I used to 
say in advance, ‘“‘You will have to understand that whatever I may say 
to you, has no relation to the Federal Trade Commission whatever, be- 
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cause I am not representing the views of a majority of the members of 
that body.’”” And in the same way, I want you to understand that 
whatever I may say to you this afternoon has no reference to the Lead 
Pencil Institute or the lead pencil manufacturers. I am not speaking 
for them, nor am I representing them here. As a matter of fact, the 
lead pencil manufacturers are engaged in a very earnest effort to edu- 
cate me. I also am engaged in an effort to educate them. I think 
some of the things they do are crazy and they think some of the things 
I say are crazy, which you will admit is fair enough. But you will 
understand what I mean when I say that I am not speaking for the 
lead pencil manufacturers. I have no intention of discussing their sins, 
and if I attempted to discuss their merits, I should be here talking the 
balance of the week. 

The trade association idea is developing very rapidly in the United 
States. There is no trouble in talking about trade association work or 
the trade association idea. The only difficulty is to choose some par- 
ticular phase of it and to talk about that particular line of work. I 
do not want you to think that I am attempting to talk to you as an ex- 
pert, or as an authority on this subject. I only want to think out loud 
with you for a little while, about some aspects of the trade association, 
what it is and what it can do. 

I do not know how many of you still read your Bible, or how many 
of you remember what you used to read, or once had read to you. 
But there are two stories in that Book which illustrate what I have 
in mind. One relates to the effort to construct the Tower of Babel, and 
its failure. Let us think of this if you please, as a national enterprise 
on the same relative scale with reference to its time, as the construction 
of the Panama Canal. Think of it if you will, in terms of a great 
public work which must have absorbed the time and the energy of sev- 
eral hundred thousand men. Now the record is that this project failed 
because there was no consistent plan, there was no agreement as to what 
should be done, and there was no understanding among those who were 
engaged in this work, as to what they should do. The result was a 
conflict of ideas and purposes, and a consequent interference one with 
the other, which resulted in so complete a snarl that the whole effort 
failed. 

As an alternative to this failure, let us think for a moment of the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem by Nehemiah. The record is that 
this was also a national enterprise. It was conducted by one recognized 
leader who had a consistent plan. In other words, there was a domi- 
nant idea, and all of those who were engaged in the work cooperated in 
the expression of this idea. In order that there might not be con- 
fusion, the directions were that each man should build that part of 
the wall which was in front of his own house. He was not to concern 
himself with building some other part of the wall, or how some one 
else was doing his job. That part of the wall which was immediately 
in front of him, was his particular job, and that is what he undertook 
to do. 

The difference between these two illustrations is this. In the first 
instance there was confusion, and there was conflict; there was mis- 
understanding, and there was disorder because there was no unity of 
plan and purpose. But in the second instance the work was successful 
because there was unity, there was accord, and all of those who were 
engaged in the common enterprise co-operated in the expression of one 
dominant idea. 

If you think of a group of men, not the trade association in front of 
me nor the one I represent, but any group of men coming together for 
the first time to form a trade association, you will see that these men 
first meet with their minds full of individua) antagonisms and opposi- 
tions, prejudices, enmity in some cases, and in some cases, friendship. 
But the characteristic of these men before they get together, is diverg- 
ence, each man pulling in a different direction and working for his own 
separate and antagonistic interest. Let us think of those men if you 
will, as a group of men standing in a circle with their backs to the 
center. As each one moves out on his own front, he will get farther 
and farther from the center. And as they all move out at different 
rates of speed, some will get farther away from the center than others. 
Let us suppose that they have no particular compass bearings as to the 
direction they will take, and consequently each will cross the other's 
path and each will interfere with the other's progress. Suppose we let 
this picture represent the state of mind which a group of mien repre- 
sents when they come together for the first time in a trade association. 
Now on the other hand, let us think of a group of men standing on the 
outward rim of a circle, facing toward the center, toward which they 
all move. It must be clear that as each of them moves toward the 
center, they come closer and closer together: their purposes coincide, 
and the farther they move, the closer and closer they come to each 
other. Consequently, the more their purposes and objects supplement 
each other, until they reach that common center. Let us suppose that 
this illustration represents a group of men properly working through 
the medium of a trade association. They may very well be the same 
men and the same group. The only difference between them in the two 
pictures is a transformation in the minds of the members which has re- 
moved their antagonisms toward each other, and has created a spirit of 
cooperation in the pursuit of a common object. 

Now what is that common object? What is it that has brought these 
individuals together? I suggest that it is a more or less conscious rec- 
ognition of the fact that in their opposition and antagonism, each is de- 
feating the other, and they are not accomplishing either for themselves 
or for each other, or for the group as a whole, the best results of which 
they are capable. This may be at first only a dim perception of the 
idea of unity of action or purpose toward a common good, which can be 
realized only by a concert of action. 

Whether it be a group of manufacturers or a group of distributors, I 
suggest to you that the common object, the matter of common interest 
and common concern to all the members of that group, is the market: 
the place, the time, and the method of sale of the commodities either 
those which they produce, or those which they have for sale. Their 
common interest is in the market through which they realize the results 
of their previous efforts. That market is not something which exists 
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outside of themselves: it is not something which some one else is creat- 
ing for them: it is not something which exists as a natural phenomenon 
or which comes down from the sky like rain, but it is something which 
they themselves, deliberately build or destroy. In short, no one creates 
or destroys a market but the men who sell their goods in it. 

Let us think for a moment of two farmers having adjoining farms, 
and each of them plants a field of corn. It would be an amazing thing 
if one of those farmers should climb his neighbor's fence at night and 
dig up the seed which the other man had planted. The farmers do not 
do that for the simple reason that they know better. Their common 
concern is with the growing of their crops. Neither seeks to interfere 
with what the other is doing. But on the contrary, it is the common 
experience that the one farmer will help his neighbor either to cultivate 
his crop, to dry his hay, or assist him in any other way possible, al- 
though the crops which both grow must be sold in the same market. 

It is important that you each understand clearly, that the market 
for any commodity, at any place, at any time, under any circumstances, 
is the common denominator of the tenders into that market which the 
various sellers make. Now it is a curious thing that any of the men 
who sell into a market and by their price quotations make the price 
level of the market, can be led to believe that under certain circum- 
stances it is to their advantage to destroy that market, and to lessen 
its value not only to themselves but to all others who are engaged in it. 

This idea of destructive competition is very, very old. It is abso- 
lutely necessary, however, that this old idea of complete antagonism 
between those who sell into a common market, must give way to a new 
idea. That new idea is the understanding that it is each man’s business 
to protect the market for himself by protecting the market for all the 
others who are selling in it. It is this new idea which it is the function 
of the trade association to develop. The advancement of this idea is, in 
my opinion, the most important use of the trade association. 

Destructive competition is the bane of all business activity. It is 
the expression of that opposition or antagonism with which men are 
guided when they do not understand that their own self-interest in the 
market is absolutely bound up with the interest of all others selling in 
that market. Destructive competition ceases just to the extent that 
any group of men begin to learn that the market is not the private 
property of any one of them; that it does not exist on a profitable 
basis because of the efforts of any one of them, and that if any one 
tears down this market it not only falls with reference to him but falls 
with reference to everybody else. When men begin to get this new idea 
into their minds, that their fundamental duty to themselves, to their 
society, to their customers, and to each other, is to preserve and pro- 
tect the market in which they trade, they will begin to express that 
degree of cooperation which is absolutely essential to the profitable 
conduct of business. As this idea begins to dawn in the minds of men 
in a trade association, another new idea commences to rise also. In- 
stead of thinking how he can put over a slick trick upon his competitors, 
each man begins to consider the effect of what he does not only as it 
relates to himself, but as to its effect upon the market in general when 
his competitors follow his example. In other words, each competitor 
instead of trying to do his fellows out of some piece of business, begins 
to say to himself, ‘‘What is the result going to be in the general mar- 
ket if I do this and everybody else follows my example?’ He will im- 
mediately begin to find that some of the things he would have 
done before, he will not do now, or in the future, because they will 
inevitably recoil upon his own head. And 80 soon as men commence 
to think and act in these terms, their attitude toward the market is 
based in a common interest in making that market what they want it 
to be. 

In other words, the use of the trade association is the development 
and practice of a cooperative concern for the market as a whole. 
Under this new idea it becomes each individual's duty to build that 
part of the market structure which is in his own hands, precisely as 
under Nehemiah each worker built that part of the wall which was 
immediately in front of his own house. Just to the extent that each 
individual regards the control of his own operations for the protection 
of the market, and deliberately exercises the necessary degree of self- 
restraint in preserving the profit element in the market, does the result 
of that cooperative effort by all individuals in the group, result in a 
market which returns a profit to all of those trading into it. 

If you will think for a moment, I imagine you will agree that this 
is the only practicable method by which the profit element in a market 
ean be controlled. For if you think of control of production, for in- 
stance, by the government, you will see that it would require a police 
force of at least the size of the Army, Navy and Marine Corps, to coerce 
the whole of any large business enterprise into the making of profit by 
a limitation upon production. You will remember that it took the 
bayonets of a state militia to enforce a restriction of petroleum produc- 
tion in Oklahoma and Texas. If on the other hand, we can control the 
sale of goods at a loss, that very fact will control production. And on 
the other hand, even if we control production but still permit or insist 
upon the practice of selling at a loss, the objects of production control 
will not be realized. The fact of the matter is that the whole business 
world is shot through with the idea that the taking of loss is the high- 
road to the making of profit. That which is to be changed, I submit, 
is the individual attitude toward the market as a whole, a recognition 
of the fact that only as each individual preserves that part of the mar- 
ket which is in front of him, by a refusal to sell at a loss, will we come 
to realize the result which we are striving for by many artificial means. 

If I may divert for a moment to illustrate my point, Mr. Watson sug- 
gested to you a moment ago that the return of prosperity was condi- 
tioned to a very large extent upon the appearance of new products as 
a result of inventive genius, which you could sell more profitably. I 
suggest to you that if the business world continues to apply to these 
new products the selling methods which it has used in the past, the 
result which Mr. Watson anticipates, would not be realized. The busi- 
ness world, under the domination of the loss selling idea, would make 
a football of each new product as it came along. After it had spent 
its first force and had obtained a recognition in the consumer mind, the 
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application of the old idea to this new product would deprive it of its 
profit making quality, because there would be joined to it by the sellers, 
the idea of selling it at a lose in order to get a profit on something 
else Consequently I urge upon you the view that it is not a new 
product but a new idea, which your industry in common with all other 
industries, very much needs. 

I do not propose to discuss the idea of cooperative action for the 
control of price cutting I merely remark in passing, that to my mind 
selling at a loss is a crime, it is nothing less than suicide on the part 
of the individual who practices it: it is a crime against his industry 

Tt ie a crime against the manufacturer and against competing manu- 
facturers. It is a crime against society It leads directly into general 
depression, into unemployment, into fear and all of their consequences 
and restoration of confidence will come only if and when business in 
general begins to apply and insist upon the profit requirement. As a 
profit begins to appear throughout industry, not as a result of Con 
gressional legislation, not as a result of new inventions, not as a result 
of a flood of novelties, but because each individual in industry con 
centrates on the element of profit and excludes the idea of loss, will 
profit and prosperity return to that industry, and throughout industry 
to the country as a whole 

If we stop to think about it for a moment, it is a peculiar thing 
that in this respect of the economic conduct of business, we disregard 
a law which we know is fundamental in every other aspect of life. 
We know perfectly well that in the natural world like produces like 
We do not expect to gather figs from thistles. nor grapes from thorns 
We do not expect that by the use of black paint we shall get a white 
color We recognize the fact that these are opposites. But curiously 
enough, we do expect that a loss is somehow going to produc: its op 
posite, a profit. It is a fictitious belief. It has been a fallacy from the 
beginning and it is a fallacy still, by which you can be deceived so 
long as you permit this fallacy to control your operations. No matter 
how you argue about it, the fact remains that you lose by your losses, 
and you gain by your gains, and you will to the end of time. It some- 
times happens that under given conditions the amounts of gain which 
you can take at any particular time are greater than the amount of 
losses you sustain There also comes a time when this balance ceases 
to exist As a matter of fact if there was any way by which we could 
at a given moment take a national balance sheet we should probably 
be amazed to realize the tremendous draft we are making upon credit 
to cover losses already taken. which we expect to be compensated for 
by future gains And occasionally, as at the present time, the actuality 
of thie balance sheet forces itself upon our attention. The illusions 
which we have created through credit disappear, and we are then face 
to face with the effect of the losses which we have taken and the im- 
possibility of turning them into profit by any processes of which we 
are capable As a matter of fact, what we have to do is to set our- 
selves busily at work to make new profits with which to pay off our 
losses before we arrive at a cash balance of profit. 

If you will think for a moment you will appreciate the fact that short 
of absolute truth which is a long, long way off. everything we do is theo- 
retical Every action that we take is the application of a theory 
We constantly make tests of ideas. Sometimes these ideas work. Some- 
times they fail to work And sometimes they work for a while. The 
old idea of the extreme individualistic competition with all of its an- 
tagoniemes, was a theory which was put into practice, and which worked 
for a while under the conditions which existed at the time when this 
theory was formulated But those conditions have changed. We have 
come to the end of a world period. We have come to a point where 
we must consider not the speculative profit but the absolute profit, and 
the profit of the immediate present We must consider profit not as 
an individual requisite but as a social necessity. The change of condi- 
tions which modern civilization has brought about requires also a change 
of economic ideas. And this is not so strange as it might seem. For if 
you will think about thie for a moment. you will see that the very 
fact that such startling changes have come in modern civilization, re- 
quires that other ideas which accompany civilization, should be subject 
to change also Consequently when some one comes along and sug 
geste to you a new idea I recommend that you do not reject that sug 
gestion simply because the idea does not accord with your past practice 
I suggest that you merely take the new idea under consideration. that 
you get far enough away from it to disassociate it from yourself, that 
you get far enough away from it to get a perspective view and test the 
idea by applying it to the industry as a whole If you throw a sug 
gestion of change into universal use, you can determine practically the 
value of that idea and what its results will be. I would urge upon you 
that you cease to be afraid of theory and afraid of change Because 
the one thing that will be required of the members of a trade association 
in order to produce any valuable result from it, is that preconceived 
ideas shall give way somewhere 

When I was a youngster a crowd of us used to play baseball. There 
were only one or two kids in the crowd whose fathers were wealthy 
enough to provide them occasionally with a real bat and ball The 
result was that our outfit was usually very sketchy. When we got 
together on Saturdays and holidays to play ball we had a set of ground 
rules as well as the rules of the regular game. But it happened every 
once in a while that the owner of the bat and ball would insist on 
modifying the rules to suit himself. And then the crowd either ganged 
him, or they reasoned with him, or he took his bat and ball and went 
home. 

To a certain extent that same state of mind exists wherever men 
get together to seek a common object through a trade association. In 
every such group there are dominant ideas. There are ideas which have 
achieved position, and there are ideas which have been successful. The 
possessor of those ideas is very often in the same state of mind as the 
owner of the bat and ball was in our crowd at school Because he 
owns the bat and ball he is inclined to think that the whole system 
must revolve around him Clearly the only way in which there can be 
any cooperation in an organization of this kind is a willingness to dis 
a willingness to give and take, a will- 
compromise 


cuss matters with an open mind 
ingness to consider the other man’s point of view, and to 
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I think you will see at once that if there is to be no police force back 
of the trade association, and as yet we have none, the only possibility 
of the desired cooperative result lies in the element of common agree- 
ment. That is to say, what a trade association can do is limited by the 
possibilities of its getting the acceptance of a common project by every- 
body involved. As you know perfectly well with children, you can 
get a result either by coercion or by getting the child's mental consent 
But if you get consent, the result is very much preferable to coercion 
As I say, we have as yet no power of coercion in the trade association. 
Consequently, the only way the trade association can get results is 
through the agreement of its members upon some element of change 
which requires a surrender of preconceived views somewhere. 

It must be apparent that if an industry is getting wrong results, the 
only way it will get a right result is to change the wrong method. 
Not infrequently a trade association commences its remedial actions 
at the wrong end. It takes the effects with which it is dissatisfied and 
attempts to juggle these effects artificially and arbitrarily It is im- 
possible to expect that you will get among the members of a trade 
association an agreement upon a rearrangement of effects. It is possible. 
however, to obtain an agreement as to the proper methods which when 
pursued by all though they may present a difference in the degree or 
quantitative value of results, will nevertheless satisfy the individuals 
that each has had an equivalent opportunity to obtain those results. 
Moreover, the clear vision which the trade association very much needs 
is the understanding that only as it changes the methods and processes 
of its members will it affect the causative forces which are producing 
the wrong results from which the industry suffers. Consequently, if an 
industry is dissatisfied with the results which it is obtaining, the task 
of the industry and the proper method of remedy are to seek out the 
wrong methods which are being used which are producing the wrong 
results, and change those methods in order that a better result may 
follow. 

One of the tests of the proper method to be adopted by an organiza- 
tion such as a trade association is that the better method will work 
a benefit to all concerned If it is a better method in fact it will work 
a benefit to everybody in the protection of the common market and the 
return to the individual from his activities. The work of the trade 
association member in his own actions, through the committees, through 
the secretary, is to seek out the methods which are wrong, to suggest 
methods which are right, to be willing to listen to the other man’s 
views of what should be done, and by common counsel and delibera- 
tion select the practices and methods which should be changed and the 
methods to be erected in their places. Then it is his duty to reason 
the propositions through with any minority which is displeased and 
dissatisfied, or unwilling to come in. And there must be patience with 
and tolerance for this minority while the majority are pressing forward 
with their new ideas. 

While a group is looking about for things which are wrong there is 
a constant tendency to locate the wrong action in some agency outside 
itself. It is a common failing of human nature to blame our faults and 
our troubles on some one else. It is a very comfortable thing to hold 
some one else responsible for our own misfortunes and disasters. But 
once again I call your attention to the fact that there may be a mote 
in your own eye as well as a beam in your neighbor's eye. And I sug- 
gest that the beginning point for trade association activity in seeking 
remedial measures is that the group consider the mote in its own eye 
rather than concern itself about the beam in its neighbor's eye. For I 
notice as I go around among various types of trade association meetings 
a common tendency for the group to blame somebody outside itself for 
the troubles which it is encountering. Among distributors the tendency 
is strong to blame manufacturers. Among the manufacturing groups 
the tendency is equally strong to blame distributors. Both groups, how- 
ever, are composed of men of just exactly the same character and qual- 
ities, with exactly the same ideals, and with just exactly the same dis- 
position to work out the thing which is fair and right for everybody. 
No one group or class, whether of distributors or manufacturers, has 
any advantage over the other in its disposition to be fair or just, and 
both classes have their individual problems. 

At the present time your disposition is to find fault with the manu- 
facturers of the products which you sell. I do not suggest that your 
complaints are without due cause. The point which you do not under- 
stand, however, is that many of these conditions would be immediately 
changed by the manufacturers if they had any reason to believe that 
the changes would not be disastrous to them because of the reaction 
to these changes, among the distributors. But once more, your work 
through your association, in developing better conditions in the distri- 
bution of stationery commodities, like the building of the wall of Jeru- 
salem, commences immediately in front of your own house. If you 
commence here you have at once the tremendous advantage that the 
changes which are indicated lie within your own control. And no one 
but yourselves can interfere with your making these changes. 

At the present time business men in general are worrying very much 
about taxes and the burdens which government imposes upon business. 
[I suggest that you commence to consider the self-imposed burdens of 
industry which no governmental agency lays upon your shoulders. I 
suggest that you commence to think in terms of the self-created bur- 
dens of waste, of extravagance, of non-profitable service, and of non- 
profitable losses, and that without concerning yourself very much as to 
what the manufacturer is doing to you, or is not doing to you, that you 
consider the problem of relieving yourself of your self-imposed burden 
of losses. 

I will illustrate what I mean from some personal experiences. 
time ago I had an occasion to buy an outfit for my office. I went to 
various concerns asking to see this and that and the other thing, and 
everywhere I was told “that the man who has charge of that is out 
ust now." I puzzled over this situation for a considerable period of 
time because it was my first experience with outfitting an office in 
something like eighteen years. Something had radically changed, and I 
did not know what it was. 

One day when I became impatient about this situation and started to 
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find fault with some store manager because the man in charge of some- 
thing I wanted to see was out, he said to me, “Why don't you call up 
on the telephone, and we will send a man around to you I said, “Is 
that the way it is done?" and departed. The next day, by telephone, I 
arranged for a demonstration on half hour intervals, of all the business 
machines there were on the market. The result was a parade through 
my office which was the most amazing example of waste and extrava- 
gance in selling which could possibly be imagined. Every one of these 
machines was brought to my office in a truck; every one was accom- 
panied by the man who carried the machine and somebody else to dem- 
onstrate it. Through all the morning and a large part of the afternoon 
that performance continued Then when I had made my selection I 
came up against the next job, which was to get the machines I did not 
want, out of the office. I was repeatedly told, ‘“‘We will just leave that 
machine here. We will not charge you any rental for it. But if you 
ever have to use it in case of an emergency then we will just charge 
you a rental.”’ I got rid of the last machine only by threatening to 
put it on the sidewalk. But I shiver to think what that selling method 
must cost industry. 

It has its undoubted effect upon the consumer. One day I found that 
I needed a ruler. I told a man in my office what I wanted but I did 
not give him any instructions as to how to get it. The result was that 
he telephoned to the stationer, who sent around a salesman with a 
half dozen rulers. On another occasion I wanted to buy a nine by 
twelve loose leaf book, and telephoned to a stationer for it. I told him 
exactly what I wanted, and the book was already sold. But nevertheless 
it took two salesmen to bring that loose leaf book and sell it to me 
over again. 

I suggest to you gentlemen that unless the volume of business or the 
element of profit keeps pace with the selling cost, which is constantly 
mounting, you are going broke. You will say that some of these sell 
ing operations are necessary I suggest you consider this. Something 
for nothing has never been a law; it has never been a principle of ac- 
tion: it has never been a basis upon which anybody could work with 
any degree of success. The old philosophers did their best to transmute 
lead into gold, but they never made it work. The modern scientist is 
working on the idea that if he can break down the atom he can do 
almost anything. But the unfortunate thing is that the atom slips out 
of his grasp every time he tries to crack it. Something for nothing 
in business, whether it be in free service, free goods, or anything else, 
is the economic equivalent of the pot of gold At the rainbow’'s end. 
The sooner you stop looking for it, the better. 

The primary use of the trade association, therefore, as I see it, is 


that its members seek out these burdens of self-imposed taxation and 
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then eliminate them. When you concentrate on the problem that is 
within your hands, the problem that lies before your door, and stop 
worrying about what is being done by some one else, you will find that 
just to the extent you put this determination into practice, you will be 
building your own wall of profits. And as you all build your own 
wall of profits you will find in the course of time that the market 
structure is complete, and that you are all safe within a city where 
there is profit and enough for all. 

You are not going to demonstrate the result of this method all of a 
sudden. What I am suggesting to you is a course of procedure rather 
than a result. What I am suggesting to you is the concentration upon 
your own efforts, to find within your own efforts the cause of the 
results of which you complain. You are creating a profitable market, 
or you are creating a loss market as you will. Consequently it lItes 
within your own hands to create the kind of a market you want. There- 
fore, the prime use of your trade association is to see in it a means 
by which you discover a common object or a common interest in that 
object: that you find out what you are doing which takes you away 
from that object or makes it more difficult of attainment; and that 
you substitute a better course of action and proceed together along the 
line of a remedy which your considerations will develop. This process 
requires patience; it requires tolerance; it requires forbearance. It 
means that above all else each of you concentrate on your own business 
operations rather than on the business of somebody else. In this way 
you will come to understand that your business is the expression of 
your own ideas, your own thinking, your own concepts of right and 
wrong. And as you begin to see that you individually and not somebody 
else is responsible for the results which you obtain, out of this will 
come the good to you as well as to all others who are associated with 
you. The pursuit of this course of action means that instead of wait- 
ing for prosperity to come to you through what somebody else does, 
either in your industry or outside of it, you will set yourself to working 
out your own salvation over the things which you individually were 
doing which created loss to you. 

I believe every trade association should have a slogan. I can think 
of no better slogan for a trade association than that one which Lincoln 
used for the country at large in a desperate hour. ‘“‘With malice toward 
none, with charity for all, let us finish the work we are in.” And that 
work is to make a living for yourself, for your family, for your em- 
ployees and those who come after you. This you will do just to the 
extent you begin to recognize in yourself the causes of that from which 
you suffer and set up better practices and methods which will correct 
your own causative efforts. 
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By Thomas J. Watson, International Business Machines Company, 
New York, N. Y. 


Mr. Chairman, Mr. President and Gentlemen: After that introduction 
and the tremendous ovation which you have given me, I am going to 
start by telling you a little incident that happened out in the country a 
I have a farm over in New Jersey, and I was driving 
down the road, my automobile going fairly fast. and I came around a 
curve in the road, and ran on to a young man leading a calf. He had a 
rope on the calf. and fastened around his own body, and he was going 
along, the calf in the middle of the road, and he on the edge. and a 
creek on the other side. I was quite close to them, and I blew my horn 
rather sharply, and the calf was frightened and it jumped right over the 
bank into the creek, and dragged the young man in after him into the 
stream. I got out and helped him out of the creek and apologized to 
him. I said: “You see the calf was in the middle of the road and I 
had to blow the horn to notify you.” And he said: “That's all right 
but don’t you think you blew pretty loud for a calf?” (Laughter.) 
However, I appreciate the very kind introduction 

I am going to tell one other story, because I want to put myself in 
the proper light with you gentlemen before I say just a very few words 
to you, and that is a story about an intoxicated man who went into a 
doctor's office. and he said “Doctor, I want you to come right over 
to the hotel and see my friend Bill. He is very sick.” The doctor 
sized this fellow up, and said: “What have you and Bill been doing?” 
“Nothing but just drinking liquor. I am all right, but Bill is very sick.” 
The doctor said Does Bill see snakes and all kinds of animals running 
around?” He said: “No, he doesn't, Doctor, but the room is just full 
of them." (Laughter.) 

The point I wish to convey to you gentlemen in connection with that 
story is simply this. that IT am not here to tell you that I am all right 
I am not here, in other words, to try to tell 


few weeks ago. 


and that Bill is very sick. 
you gentlemen how to run your business, because I do not know how. It 
is, however, a very great pleasure for me, first as President of the 
Merchants’ Association, to welcome you gentlemen, in the name of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York City. and to extend to you the 
privileges and the help of our Association, located in the ninth floor of 
the Woolworth Building. where we have a statistical department very 
well equipped to give information on various subjects pertaining to this 
City and the surrounding country, and also some affairs of a broader 
nature. If there is anything we can do for you while your convention 
is in session, Mr. Meade and the staff there will be glad to do anything 
in their power to assist you. 

To me personally it is a very great pleasure to be invited here, be- 
cause I have been very closely associated with the retail business all 
I wish that I had a great big message to give you 
I am going to make one prediction. 


of my business life. 
about your line of business today. 


however, and that is that I believe within a reasonable time you are 
going to see a very great increase in black ink, and I know that is 
what we are all looking for. 

The Chairman referred to my business, which I have the honor of 
heading, the International Business Machines Corp. I wish to say just 
one word in explanation of our record, because we haven't any sort of a 
trick business; there is nothing special about our business. We are 
thankful we have been able to do as well as we have. The reason for 
it is that as a result of our efforts along research lines, we were for- 
tunate in having several new products to put on the market just about 
the time the depression struck us, so that it broadened our field, and 
gave us an opportunity to employ more salesmen and call on more 
people. I wish to explain that, because if we hadn't had those new 
things to broaden our field, it would have been impossible for us to 
have accomplished what we have, because we have no supermen in our 
organization, and no great genius. We are just like the rest of you 
people, struggling along trying to do our best. 

The business that you men represent, of course, is very closely allied 
with everything that I have been interested in, and there is nothing 
that I know of that is of more importance in the business world than 
the things that you men handle, because it is business equipment all 
the way through. And it is the kind of business equipment that busi- 
ness men couldn't get along without. They could get along without 
practically every other kind of business, but when it comes down to the 
things which you men are dealing in, we all must have those things 
or we just couldn't keep records of any kind. So I congratulate you 
men on being in an industry that you can count on as one of the 
most stable industries in the country. 

Now as to your meeting here: I am a great believer in conventions 
and meetings of this kind. I think it is of the greatest possible benefit 
to everybody in an industry to meet and exchange ideas and hear about 
the other fellow’s problems and giving an airing to our own some- 
times. And I would like to leave this thought, that when you get 
home from this meeting, only try to apply the things that you gather 
here to your own business which you as the head of that business are 
sure will work in your business. In other words, I believe, gentlemen, 
that one of our troubles—of course we have had a lot of troubles 
which have come to us in the last two and a half years, but I think 
one of the important things which got us off the track was the fact 
that we got away from individual thought and individual action to a 
great extent. We got on to mass thinking, because we were all being 
given the same kind of news about everything at about the same time, 
and we drifted into accepting, I think, too much of the other man’s 


ideas. And I think that the thing that is bringing us back, and that 
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is going to bring us back. is that we are all giving more serious thought 
to our own problems And, gentlemen, who is there in the world as 
well equipped to think out the correct answer and the correct solution 
to the problems about your individual store and your individual business 
as you yourself?’ I always like to feel that every man running a busi 
ness can do more towards solving the problems of that business than 
anybody from the outside, although I do believe in getting outside ad 
vice, analyzing it and using whatever can be applied safely and soundly 
to our business I feel that in the affairs of our government and in all 


civic affairs, we see more individual interest, more individual thought 
put into everything 

I was very much interested in Mr. Fowler's presentation of the pic 
ture in Washington, and as I said to Mr. Waterman, that sounds more 
encouragipg than anything that I have heard from Washington in many, 
As he went through, telling of the different constructive 
been touched upon, it makes me feel that we all have 
reason to feel enco that plus the balancing of the budget which 
together with the Credit Corporation and the other 
und accomplished, it makes me feel that we are 
at a point where we can look forward with a little more encouragement 


dared to during the past two and 


many months 
things that have 
iraged 
is now assured 
things that are in hand 
and a little more hope than we have 
a half years 

I know that there are 
cuss here and I wish I 
your sessions because I know that I would gain so many things which 
I could use in connection with my own business I expect the matter 
of price cutting is one of the things that will be discussed here, because 
everywhere Of course that, to me, is the 
that we have to solve at the time 
particularly when we 


many problems that you men are going to dis 


might have the privilege of attending all of 


that is being discussed 


greatest problem present because 


there is only one answer to price-cutting have 
they are today, and that is disaster for somebody, 
I wish I had the answer to that problem. Per- 


as applied to your business may be able 


gotten prices where 
if not for all Again 
haps you men in discussing it 
to find some remedy that will meet with the requirements of the people 
in Washington which will enable you to get a satisfactory price for 
the goods which you are selling. 

The matter of your employees, of course, is another very important 
thing, and something that has always been a hobby of mine. We gen 
erally hear your employees spoken of in a general way as clerks, but I 
think of a man employed in any store as a clerk I 
of that person as a salesman, because that is what 
he really is » sak And I think that in these 
times we should all endeavor to think of our employees as salesmen 
talk teach them along the 
of selling more goods 


never liked to 
aslways like to thin) 
sman or a saleswoman 
with them as salesmen ind try to lines 

[ know that you men in the stationery business have always had the 
reputation as a whole of having as high a type of an organization as 
iny branch of retail trade, and that is one of the rea 
always had such a high standing 
always 
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The 
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a whole lot to be done in the United States before the job is finished. 

We are, in my judgment, going out of this depression, when we do, 
on a sounder and better basis, and we are going to greater heights of 
prosperity than ever before in this country. Now, that is just my per- 
sonal opinion, but it is based on history, because that is what has hap- 
pened following every depression, and as we read back over the history 
of the various depressions we find that the people all felt just about 
the same Now, one of the rea- 
sons why we go ahead rapidly after coming out of a depression is be 
genius and talents are hard put, and they 
ilways devise new and better ways for doing things, and following 
every depression that we have had in the history of our country we 
have come out of it and found that we have all had more things to do 
with, and I know that that is going to apply to your industry because 
you people handle a great variety of products I know that some of 
you handle products similar to the ones that we have in our business, 
where you have to go out in the field and call on the customers instead 
of serving them in your stores, and I know just as much as I know 
that the stationery business as a whole will find within the 


1s we have been feeling over this one 


cause inventive business 


anything 
next couple of years a greater variety of useful things to put on your 
shelves which you can sell and make an actual profit on And that 
is what I am banking on as one of the things to help us when we do 
get started. 

As we look back over the developments of the past 
century, we think of the automobile, which is today the largest manu- 
facturing industry in the country, and practically that whole develop- 
ment has come to us in the last twenty-five years, due to improvements 
and being able to make better machines for less money. Now I think 
that applies pretty well all the way down the line Look at the picture 
in Mr. Waterman’s business in the past quarter of a century—how 
much better the products are. And that is the whole American idea 
Another thing. in the United States we have one great asset that always 
gives me a little comfort that no other country has to anywhere near 
the extent that we have it here, and that is that everybody in the United 
States, rich and poor, has a desire right today to have something better 
than he now possesses. But we have all been held back, and when 
the time does come that we should go, we are going to go out and 
we are going to satisfy that desire in various directions And because 
we have got everything in this country, all that is needed to put us 
right back into the midst of prosperity is confidence And I think, in 
spite of the criticisms which most of us indulge in from time to time 
in regard to what is going on in Washington We are getting some very 
encouraging news from down there, the kind of things that will help 
to reestablish the confidence of the people, so that we will be willing 
to go out and spend an extra dollar If we can get confidence reestab 
lished in the minds and hearts of the over forty million people who are 
gainfully employed in this country, they will spend enough money to 
inerease production to an extent so that we can absorb the approxi- 
mately eight million who are now out of employment, which is our 
great problem in the United States today 

And I believe that confidence is coming gradually I see signs of it 
in every direction Just as soon as confidence and the buy- 
ing public starts out, we will soon absorb the eight million people that 
are out of employment. And we are going on to real success in the 
United States, and I am never going to let myself feel for one moment, 
until the job is finished, that we are going backward. We are going ever 
forward in this country, and you gentlemen who are handling such a 
staple line of products which must be used in all lines of business are 
to be congratulated on what you have done during the depression, and 
for you a greater volume of business in the future than you 
(Applause. ) 


quarter of a 


is restored 


I predict 
have seen in the past. I thank you for your attention 


From the Red to the Black 
By C. P. Garvin, General Manager, The National Stationers Association 


Mr. President and Gentlemen I hope it will be a welcome change 
procedure to make an address of some comments, in 
ilways been known as the General Man 


take care of the operations of the 


from the usual 
stead of submitting what has 
uger's report Our President will 
Association, and I would rather talk to you on the basis of some of 
the things that I have observed and seen in the last eight months since 
we convened at New Orleans. 

I think the most apropos illustration I know of in reference to the 
present condition of business is a story told by Ed Wynn over the radio 
the other night I am going to change it somewhat. It seems to me 
from my little office in Washington, as I observe the goings on of these 
people who are supposed to be the great leaders in our Nation, as I 
watch them squirming in their seats, I can't help thinking of this story 
»f the man who squirmed so much in his seat that the seat of his pants 
got so very shiny the children of the neighborhood found they could 
see themselves in the seat of his pants, and wherever this man went a 
huge crowd of children followed him, watching their faces in the seat 
of his pants And the only thing that worried him was that he might 
eplit the seat of his pants and have seven years of bad luck (Laugh 
ter) And I think perhaps a good many of our shiny-seated leaders 
ure in just that position, except that they haven't had the seven years 
of bad luck, and they still expect people to walk in the rear and look 
low 

Gentlemen, as I look out on this meeting today, I don't 
words of mine that might illustrate, as I would like to illustrate, my 
stamina faith. and vision of the people in 
amply demonstrated by this magnificent meeting today 
ertainty, in a time when no man 


know any 
feeling, that the courage 
this business are 
In a time of trouble, in a time of un 
knows for sure what is the straight path out, we find men coming here 


from every quarter of the country to participate in a cooperative work 
for the good of the industry that they are engaged in We find these 
men coming from every quarter of the country determined to take this 
business out of the red and put it in the black And after all is said 
and done, Gentlemen, perhaps the only solution to depression is taking 
business out of the red and putting it into the black, so that business 
as business, and industries as industries, may contribute a profit to the 
community good, and in that way can begin to build through profitable 
operation a profitable country. 

As I said, there are no words that I can summon that would permit 
me to express the degree of appreciation and admiration I have for this 
great industry of ours as exemplified by this convention And, Gentle 
men, it is a most remarkable demonstration. 

I think perhaps the stationers of Southern California have sounded 
the slogan for the work of this group and the work of this industry, 
for they have stated that the thing to do is to go back to the old 
fashioned method, the old honest way of doing business, a type of busi 
ness where a man realized he was in business for a profit, where men 
were friendly because they wanted to be friendly, and because they rec 
ognized the right of every legitimate merchant and every legitimate com- 
petitor to be in the business, and where they had vision enough to 
realize that an accumulation of that type of work and an accumulation 
of that type of thought resulted in profitable industry, and resulted in 
the growth that has come to this country and to the great Dominion 
to the north 

Gentlemen, we think we have problems: we think this is the worst 
depression the world has ever faced, but it isn't. I keep thinking back 
to the pioneers that settled this country and settled the great Dominion 


to the north, and they indeed had problems. But they laid a foundation. 
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and they built on top of that foundation a great structure that affected 
the life and habits of all the people in the world, and it is our job to 
go on and see that that foundation is not endangered, and that we 
build our part of the structure in such a way that when we have passed 
on, our names will be fit to be associated with those of the men who 
did the pioneer job. 

I don’t think there is anything the matter with this business, Gen- 
tlemen. I think there are some of us that get scared as we get up 
against these enormous problems that face us. It is only reasonable to 
assume that a merchant whose business is in poor shape cannot be 
expected always to think in a normal way, but this is the time, Gen- 
tlemen, it is the accepted time, it is the only time when we are going 
to have in the history of our lives when we can take this business and 
wipe out of it the evils that threaten to bring it down. That is our 
job, and we cannot duck it. If we are going to live and go on, we have 
got to do the job that is immediately ahead of us. That job is ours to 
do. There is only one way to avoid that job, and that is to stop living, 
because if we pass out of this business into another, we only step from 
the business we can do the job in into one that we are less fitted to 
do it in. So we have a job before us, Gentlemen, and it is not a time 
for small disagreement, it is not a time when any man in the industry 
should cherish any ill feeling against his competitor, or against his asso- 
ciate in the business. Now is a time for mutual protection, for mutual 
development of the things that will make it possible for the largest 
number of people now in this business to stay in this business, and that 
is why this group is assembled here. And we believe, as we go on 
through these sessions, we can develop out of this group definite plans, 
ways and things that can be placed at the service of the individual man 
and the trade, whether he be a member of this organization or not, in 
order that this industry may at least be among the first, and perhaps 
the first, to emerge from the valley of depression. Gentlemen, when the 
time comes, and we start that long climb up out of these conditions, we 
are not going to be full of pep, we are not going to have the resources 
we had when we were coasting. No. We are going to have a long, 
hard climb, and we have got to be equipped with a mental picture that 
is right. We have got to put the business in shape. What will it avail 
us to simply bring back the volume we had in 1928 and 1929, if we 
still have with that volume the thing that made that volume of no 
value? 
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The only trouble with business today is that we have gotten into 80 
many bad habits that on a volume that we could make money on today. 
we are not making it. A man stood up at the meeting of the Board 
of Governors yesterday, and stated emphatically that in his city the 
stationers were working together, and in that city each individual sta- 
tioner was in the black, that they were making a profit. And that city 
is in a section of the country that has suffered as much as any other 
section of the country I know of. 

This is a color scheme. There are three phases of it, and we have 
got to wipe out the blues and move from the red to the black. We can 
do it, and we can do it in only one way. We can only do it by looking 
at the industry as an industry, by looking at the interests of the indus- 
try from the standpoint of the whole industry. We have got to have 
in our hearts and in our souls a sincere wish that every man in the 
industry may stay in the industry, may be preserved to the industry, 
and may be perpetuated in the industry. The Association can do noth- 
ing. The Association is you. You can do much. What you do the 
Association does. And so, Gentlemen, as we go into this convention, let 
us keep before us a picture, and that picture is a great heritage that 
has been passed on to us, something that is now in our keeping, an 
organization, a group of men, a set of wondrous traditions. And let us 
get together here closely, let us get our shoulders and our heads close, 
and see what we can develop in a specific way, in the way of a program 
that can be put to work to make of our type of industry an industry 
that could prosper even with the present volume, and a type of industry 
that is going to get back these losses in the years to come by reason 
of the “house-in-order” movement that now is being put into effect. 

Gentlemen, I commend to you a charitable viewpoint toward your 
competitors, a sincere desire on the part of the men in this craft to get 
together for the common good. There are thousands of people depend- 
ing on this industry. Our country and the great Dominion to the north 
depends on this industry. Let us be one of the leaders, and when the 
business world has gradually drawn out of this valley in which we have 
been floundering, let the banner of our industry be leading the parade, 
and as we come up over the hill, if we can do that, we will have justi- 
fied ourselves as an association of business men, and we will have 
justified our right to be perpetuated in this industry. Thank you, Gen- 
tlemen (Applause). 


Business Legislation Now Before Congress 
By Henry P. Fowler, Chamber of Commerce of the United States 


Overshadowing all other matters before the 72nd Congress the cur- 
rent business depression and the problem of its correction have been 
the subjects of long and painstaking inquiries, discussion, and action. 

Early in the current session the President of the United States in a 
message to Congress emphasized the need for constructive action to 
promote business stability and urged upon Congress the enactment of 
legislation along several specific lines, notably the creation of a Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to reopen credit channels and reestab- 
lish the normal workings of the credit organization of the country, the 
revision of banking laws to meet the present emergency and to safe- 
guard depositors, and the maintenance of the credit and standing of the 
federal government by drastic economies in expenditures and by adequate 
increases in taxation to balance the budget. 

Certain features of this legislative program are now in operation. 
Congress passed a law designed to strengthen the Federal Land Bank 
System as a means of furnishing additional credit to agriculture, ap- 
propriating for this purpose the sum of $125,000,000. It likewise cre- 
ated the Reconstruction Finance Corporation which, as a result of luans 
aggregating approximately one-half billion dollars, has materially re- 
duced the number of bank failures and has been of untold aid to the 
railroads. It has also substantially enlarged the discount privileges 
of the Federal Reserve Bank. 

The widespread publicity which has been given to the progress of 
the Revenue Act makes it unnecessary for me to do more than merely 
to call attention to what now seems to be a successful outcome of the 
efforts to balance the federal budget. Within the past few days the 
Senate has approved a tax measure estimated to yield a total revenue 
of $1,119,000,000 and the measure will probably become law during 
this week of June 6. Probably the most significant feature of the Sen- 
ate’s action was the decisive defeat of the program for a manufacturers’ 
sales tax after the President had appeared in person before the Senate 
to urge this tax. The subject of government economies is likewise re- 
ceiving most thorough consideration. On May 2, the House of Repre- 
sentatives approved a bill for this purpose, the outstanding features of 
which were a reduction of 11% in the compensation of all federal em- 
ployees in excess of $2,500, a suspension of automatic promotions or 
increases in salaries, a reduction in government personnel, and authoriza- 
tion to the President to consolidate and coordinate the executive 
branches of the government to reduce the number of agencies and the 
overlapping or duplication of functions. 

In addition to its efforts to expand credit facilities and to balance 
the budget, Congress has of late devoted considerable attention to the 
subject of unemployment relief. In the main this program contem- 
plates the loaning of federal money to the states and cities in which 
severe unemployment conditions prevail and where local resources have 
proven to be inadequate to take care of the situation. Several measures 
of this type are now pending. In addition to providing funds to be 
distributed by local agencies for the relief of suffering, some of these 
measures would make available substantial appropriations for public 
construction programs as a means of providing employment. As yet, 


none of these measures has received the approval of either House of 
Congress. 

Several bills have been introduced designed to guarantee bank de- 
posits. As an illustration of this type of measure, the House Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency in April reported a bill authorizing the 
creation of a federal bank liquidating board to administer a guarantee 
fund of not to exceed $500,000,000, made up of contributions from 
member banks of the Federal Reserve System. In the case of insolvency 
of a national bank, the Board would proceed to wind up the bank's 
affairs, making periodic payments to depositors until such time as all 
depositors had been paid in full. 

Much has been said and written within recent years against what is 
known as government competition with private business. To those who 
have experienced the effects of this type of competition the action of 
the House of Representatives on May 31, authorizing a special inves- 
tigation of the subject, must be particularly heartening. As provided 
in the resolution, a special committee of five members of the House has 
now been designated by the Speaker to proceed immediately with an 
investigation of all phases of government competition with private busi- 
ness, the committee to report to the House with its conclusions and 
recommendations not later than December 15, 1932. The committee has 
the usual authority to hold hearings, take testimony and employ the 
necessary personnel. It also hes authority to issue subpoenas and to 
compel testimony under the penalties provided in the Revised Statutes. 

Various other measures of either general or special interest to busi- 
ness likewise deserve mention. On January 26 the President transmitted 
to the House of Representatives a communication suggesting that it 
would be of substantial advantage to American manufacturers and 
producers if Congress would authorize all departments and executive 
establishments uniformly to give preference to American goods in con- 
nection with contracts for material, where this could be done without 
leading to unreasonable cost. Several measures of this character were 
introduced shortly thereafter, one of which directed the Secretary of 
War to purchase or contract for articles of American growth, produc- 
tion or manufacture only, even though such goods cost more, provided 
the excess in cost was not unreasonable. This bill has now been enacted 
into law. A more comprehensive proposal which would apply the same 
principle to all government purchases is now pending in the House of 
Representatives. 

To the members of the stationery industry it is unnecessary to describe 
in detail the provisions of the Capper-Kelly bill for maintaining resale 
prices. Substantially the same measure has been introduced in previous 
Congresses and, according to my recollection, such a bill was passed 
by the House in the last Congress but failed of enactment in the Senate. 
On the present bill extensive hearings have been held and on March 23 
the bill was reported by the Senate Interstate Commerce Committee 
without recommendations. 

Of possible interest to the industry is also a bill now pending in the 
Senate to prohibit the sending of unsolicited merchandise through the 
mails. Under the terms of this bill unsolicited merchandise would be 
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declared non-mailable and when deposited in the mails would not be 
delivered to the addressee but would be returned to the sender who 
would be charged with postage at double the regular rat 

I have deferred until the last the discussion of what to me is one of 
the most interesting examples of business legislation now before Con 
’ 


grese—the proposed amendments to the anti-trust laws Outside of 


matters directly related to the present depression and its cure probably 


no one subject has attracted greater attention throughou the business 
world Moreover, it is doubtful whether there is any subject on which 
there is a wider diversity of opinion even among business men As has 
been observed by a prominent lawyer closely connected with the cor 


duct of business affairs, the only reason why the anti-trust laws in their 


present form are today on the statute books is because the opponents 
f these laws are unable to agree on a substitute This view finds con 


firmation in the fact that in the present alone there have been 





introduced approximately 25 bills dealing with one phase or another 
of the anti-trust laws The number of such proposals which have 
been formulated Put which have not as yet seen the light of day in the 
halle of Congress can scarcely be estimated 

It is frequently assumed that if Congress were to amend the ant 
trust laws such an amendment would necessarily take the form of a 
relaxation of the present restrictions against restraints of trade and 
monopolies and that business would thereafter be permitted to pursue 
the even tenor of its ways without the threat of government prosecut n 


It is true that some of the proposals which have been offered point in 


this directior It is also true that an appreciable number of the bills 
dealing with some phase f the anti-trust laws propose a more rigorous 
pplication of these laws than exists even at the present time Among 
such mea es are those which would regulate the sale of investment 
securities or which would by statutory definition include manipulation 
ami short selling of securities and commodities as forms of unfair com 
petition within the irisdiction of the Federal Trade Commission Again 
other measures now pending in Congress propose Congressional inquiry 
into the administration of the anti-trust laws by the Department of 
Justice to determing among other things, whether the Department has 





al favoritism to certain law violators. whether it has re 
dered any pinion respecting the lerality f trade association programs 
or whether it has entered into any understanding or agreement with such 
se0ciations relative to the enforcement of the anti-trust laws 


One Senate resolution would authorize the Senate Judiciary Com 


mittee to conduct an investigation for the purpose of determining what 
legislation is required to strengthen and extend the provisions of the 
nti-trust laws; under a resolution introduced in the House, the De 


partment of Justice would be directed to make a more thorough inves 
tigation of trusts and their operation and to proceed actively with cases 
of violations of the anti-trust laws, reporting annually to Congress o1 


its findings and prosecution of violations Two bills, one in each Houss 
of Congress. would deprive the courts of the right to pass upon the 
reasonableness or unreasonableness of any combination in restraint of 
track thereby negativing the rule of reason announced some twenty 


yy the United States Supreme Court 

The possibility of a general inquiry into the policy and effect of th 
wnti-trust laws, as a basis for a report on the need for amending the 
inti-trust iws, is forecast in resolutions introduced in both Houses 
According to the Senate resolution, a joint committee composed of five 
members from each of the two Houses of Congress would conduct the 
investigation The resolution further provides that until the com 
mittee submits its report the anti-trust laws should not apply to com 
petitive agreements in the natural resource industries made for the 
purpose of regulating production, conserving natural resources. or main 
taining stability of employment within the industries, provided the agree- 


ments were not otherwise against the public interest The House reso 
lutior reported by the House Committee on the Judiciary. would 
suthorize that committee to conduct an investigation of the character 
and generally for the purposes above indicated No action has been 
taken on either of these resolutions Of the various legislative pro 


posals for amending the anti-trust laws probably those known as the 
Walsh bill and the Nye bills have attracted the most attention in busi 
ness circles I shall discuss very briefly the provisions of these meas 
ures 

In essence the Walsh bill is in the nature of a substitute for the pres 
ent Federal Trade Commission Act and supplements the provisions of 
this act first. by expanding the Commission's jurisdiction over unfair 
methods of competition to include trade practices, second, by providing 
for the ! 
merce third by legalizing trade practi conferences, and fourth by 
penalizing v 





ince approval of contracts or agreements in interstate com 


ations of the Commission's orders The bill would also 
nerease the membership of the Federal Trade Commission from five to 
nime Generally speaking, the Commission would exercise jurisdictior 
over all competitive practices held to be unlawful under the anti-trust 
laws or at common law as well as competitive methods and trade pra 

tices from time to time recognized as unfair under changing economik 

business, or industrial conditions The Commission would also be 


authorized t review in advance all contracts or agreements to merce 


consolidate fix prices, curtail and apportion production and the 1 


approving such contracts as it found to be in the public interest and 
thereby conferring immunity from prosecution under the anti-trust laws 
upon the parties to such contracts As to whether a contract is or is 


not in the public interest, the test which the bill sets up is that “It shall 


presumptive evidence that such contract is in the p 


1 
interest if it results in a fair and reasonable compensation to producers 
‘ff average ability and efficiency and to labor, and does not result in a 
selling price of the goods or commodities covered thereby, in excess of 


s fair and reasonable price based on all fair and reasonable items of 


cost plus fair and reasonable profit The Commission would also be 
empowered to conduct and preside at trade practice conferences with 
ndustries or branches of industries to determine what methods of com 
petition or what trade practices were unfair, and to prevent the use of 
all met is r practices which it deemed to be unfair on the basis 
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of trade practice conference rules or as a result of its own investiga- 
tions 

Finally, the bill establishes severe penalties for violation of the 
Commission's orders, including orders to appear before the Commission 
or to produce documentary evidence No hearings have so far been 
held on this bill. 

Of the three bills introduced by Senator Nye dealing with the Fed 
eral Trade Commission and the anti-trust laws, one would authorize 
the establishment of a federal trade court while the other two are 
designed to legalize the trade practice conference procedure of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission Under the first of these measures, the juris- 
diction over cases arising under the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act and 
the Federal Trade Commission Act, now exercised by the United States 
District Courts and the Circuit Courts of Appea would be conferred 
on a special trade court with a branch in each of the ten judicial cir 
cuits Judgments or decisions of the appellate divisions of the courts 
would be reviewable by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The remaining bills, as already indicated, would grant to the Federal 
Trade Commission specific statutory authority to hold trade practice 
conferences—a function now exercised by the Commission by virtue 
of its general authority to prevent the use of unfair methods of compe- 
tition If enacted into law these bills would empower the Commission 
to invite the members of a trade or industry to a conference, at which 
a member of the Commission would preside for the consideration, 
wloption, and submission to the Commission of agreements initiated and 
voluntarily entered into by the members of such trade or industry.” 

The conference would be authorized to adopt rules of business conduct 
designed to eliminate unfair competitive methods now in use or which 
in the future are likely to be used, or to establish any business prac 
tices which would tend to keep the channels of commerce free from the 
use of unfair methods of competition, unreasonable restraints of trade 
or monopoly. As under the present procedure the trade rules when 
approved by the industry would be referred to the Commission at Wash 
ington which might reject only such rules as in its estimation would, 
if uniformly observed. unreasonably restrain trade or tend to monopoly. 
The bills would further amend the Federal Trade Commission Act by 
providing that selling below cost, discriminating in prices between dif 
ferent purchasers, or violating trade practice conference rules which 
have been approved by the Federal Trade Commission constitute an 
unfair method of competition within the meaning of the Federal Trade 
Commission Act. 

The proposed legislation has in view several definite objectives In 
the first place it tends to remove the element of uncertainty which 
has existed in the past Both within and outside the Commission doubt 
has been expressed as to the authority of the Federal Trade Commis 
sion to receive the trade rules which an industry has adopted and to 
pass upon these rules By this legislation all question as to the right 
of the Commission to proceed in this manner is effectively terminated. 
Moreover, the Commission is not only authorized but directed to review 
the rules and to approve those which it finds to be in harmony with the 
federal anti-trust policy. With this legislation in effect there would 
seem to be no occasion for a wholesale revision of trade practice con- 
ference rules such as has occurred within the past two years 

Another important feature is to be found in the provision that mem- 
bers of an industry operating in accordance with conference rules to 
which the Commission has given its sanction are immune from prose- 
eution under the anti-trust laws for individual or concerted action pur- 
suant to the carrying out of such rules. Equity and good conscience 
must necessarily rebel at any law or administration which permits one 
governmental agency to inflict punishment for acts or conduct done or 
performed with the express approval of another agency of the same 
government So long as the Commission's approval of conference rules 
remains unrevoked, those who have adopted the rules and are in good 
faith conducting their business affairs in accordance with their letter 
and spirit should be free from prosecution by the Department of Justice 

Another feature of this legislation is that it provides a method to 
industry for appealing to the courts from decisions of the Commission 
that the proposed rule or rules violate the anti-trust laws. Questions 
commonly arise among business groups as to the legality of concerted 
action relating to terms of sale idherence to published prices, shipping 
on consignment, and the like With respect to many of these questions 
,uthoritative court decisions are wholly lacking Furthermore, there is 
at present no method of testing out the validity of agreements of this 
character unless perchance such agreements are found to be part and 
parcel of a far-reaching combination or conspiracy and even in that 
ease the courts are bound to consider the effect of the entire arrange 
ment rather than the merits or demerits of its individual parts. The 
Nye bills would make it possible for the members of an industry to 
ascertain expeditiously and without fear of punishment for violating 
the law whether a uniform agreement as to selling terms, let us say, 
is legal or is illegal. 

Finally, the rules as adopted by a majority of the industry and ap- 
proved by the Commission, acting as a representative of the public 
interest, become binding upon the entire industry It is frequently stated 
that many of the evils with which business is beset come not from 
the majority interests but are due to the unfair and harmful practices 
of a recalcitrant minority If the major part of an industry, whether 
xr volume of output, or both, 
determine upon the standards of fair practices which in their estima 





it be on the basis of number of members 


tion contribute most to the well-being of the industry and which con- 
serve und promote friendly relations between the members of the 
ndustry and its customers, it is indeed unfortunate if minority interests 
with little or no appreciation of the importance of the functions which 
the industry performs or of its obligations to itself or to others may 


with impunity nullify these constructive measures The principle of 
self-regulation is one with which we in this country have long been 
familiar Self-reculation in our political life mplies dominance by 
the majority There would seem to be no substantial reason for be 
lieving that the same principle would not apply equally well in the 


field of business. 
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Plan for Stimulation of Greeting Card Sales 
By J. Chester Molynuex, Greeting Card Association 


Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen: I suppose that I ought to 
have a case of inferiority complex following that series of masterly 
addresses that you heard this morning. However, I don’t feel exactly 
that way about it. You know I am reminded of a little remark that 
my son made a little while ago, Somebody asked him what he was 
going to be when he got out on his own, and he said, “Well, I would like 
to be a chemist, but I think I will turn out to be a greeting card pansy 
in the end.’ That brings out one salient point. Perhaps that little re- 
mark represents the gauge which a lot of us put on greeting cards. 
Frankly, I have no apologies to make in representing the greeting card 
industry, for this reason: Like one or two of my colleagues on this 
platform this morning, I grew up in the stationery business, and was a 
stationery Man among you, and let me say just this one thing, that I 
have looked at a good many statements of stationery houses, and I 
wonder if this is not an accurate picture: Eleven months in the red, 
and a climax in the twelfth month that brings all the rest of it out of 
the red and into the black. And what is it that does it in that twelfth 
month,—December. Greeting cards, So, gentlemen, I have no apologies 
to make, representing the greeting card industry. 

Somebody has called these charts I have here a one man show. Pos- 
sibly that is a good characterization. Now, this is the first greeting 
card, AS near as we can find out, this is the grand-daddy of all greet- 
ing cards, which was published in 1846, The first edition, which was 
sold in London, England, and run by Sir Henry Cole,—the first edition 
was one thousand copies. Notice, however, that that represents senti- 
ment. It is the Christmas spirit, Here is the happy family, seen in 
the middle; at the left is, ‘feeding the hungry,” and at the right, ‘‘cloth- 
ing the naked." That whole thing represents sentiment, which, as a 
matter of fact, is the backbone of this business. Why does the greeting 
eard exist? This is the fundamental fact about greeting cards. Your 
great-grandfather perhaps had three or four intimate friends. Every 
one of us perhaps has a hundred fairly intimate friends. We can't give 
them the personal attention that they deserve. We can't even take the 
time to write letters to those friends of ours, and the answer, therefore, 
is the greeting card, and on that fundamental fact the whole business is 
based, 

Before I go into some of the things that greeting cards can do, how 
you can enhance your greeting card sales and so on, I want to show you 
two or three things that will bring out salient points about greeting 
ecards as a business. We haven't taken it seriously. It has grown up 
almost over night. We can see where the volume of business on greet- 
ing cards in this country has only developed in the past ten years. And 
yet the volume of greeting cards is more than half the total sales of 
chewing gum, which, as you know, is a very sizable proposition today. 

Back in 1928 the United States Department of Commerce first be- 
came interested in retail business, and they collaborated with the 
United States Chamber of Commerce and made a survey of the City of 
Baltimore. There were forty-two types of stores as outlets for mer- 
chandise. If you wanted to buy candy in Baltimore you could buy it in 
sixteen types of stores. If you wanted to buy equipment for boys’ 
camps, you could get it in eleven, and so on down. The less distribu- 
tion you get in merchandise, the less popular the merchandise. For 
example, the least distributed of all kinds of merchandise in Baltimore 
was fish. There were only three kinds of stores handling fish. That 
reminds me of a story. There was a certain family that had been in 
the fish business a good many years, and they had that peculiar odor 
that permeates the whole family, and one day they had an advertise- 
ment, “Our smelts have just arrived.”” I saw the advertisement and— 
I couldn't help it—I put beside it this: “Go on, you have smelt for 
years.”" (Laughter.) Greeting cards were only found in six different 
kinds of stores,—stationery, department, drug, gift, book and jewelry 
stores. However, if the stationery store does a good job, they are not 
in the drug-store, and if the book and gift shop stores do a good job, 
they are not in the drug stores. But greeting cards take a real job to 
get across, and you had better throw them out if you do not give them 
a good job. Greeting cards are not too widely distributed among the 
various retail outlets. which makes them great merchandise from the 
Standpoint of the dealer. 

Then we come to this matter of greeting cards as champion traffic 
producers, Perhaps in the average stationery store the average sale 
runs around 75 cents. Assuming that to be the case, that means out 
of $100 of sales, that brings 173 customers into your store. There are 
lots of fountain pens selling at $5, $7, and $10, and more at $1. We 
find the average is $2.50. So that for every $100 of sales, forty cus- 
tomers come into your store. By way of contrast, on greeting cards the 
average sale is 16 cents, so they bring 625 people into your store for 
every $100 of sales. 

The other day in Cleveland the buyer of a large stationery department 
told me that there were 315 sales on the register. How many do you 
suppose were greeting cards? 185. We are all creatures of habit, and 
here is a popular, universal appeal—goods which bring people into your 
stores by the scores, and that is a most important feature in connection 
with greeting cards, because if a person comes in once, he comes in 
three times as easily the second time. 

Then there is the matter of turnover. There is a relation between 
turnover and profit. They had $75,000 in volume, but they did not 
all make the same net profit, even though they had the same fixed ex- 
pense, interest, wages, rent, and so on. And this is the reason they did 
not make the same net profit. This store, to do $75,000 worth of busi- 
ness, has to carry a certain amount of stock. Do you notice the in- 
terest they have to pay, that comes out of the net profit? Here is a 


store that does better, because it is getting two turns on the stock, and 
thus has one-half less stock, but it is doing the same volume of business. 
So they have half the investment, pay half the interest, and up go the 
net profits. Then this store does $75,000 on only $8,000 or $9,000 of 
stock. The interest is down to practically nothing, and up still further 
go the net profits. There is one reason why there is a relation between 
turnover and profit. 

Here is the other reason: Those four stores started with a $20,000 
investment in stock. The first one sold pianos, the next radios, the third 
automobiles, and the fourth greeting cards. Now they have the same 
amount invested in stock and pay the same interest. We have granted 
that they have the same fixed expense, rent, salaries, etc., but they do 
not make the same net profit, and this is the reason: This store just 
gets one turnover and one profit. This one gets two turnovers and two 
profits; this one gets three turnovers and three profits, and the last one 
gets four turnovers and four profits. This is the way different lines of 
merchandise turn over in the country. Heading the list is tobacco, with 
fifty turns a year. The chain tobacco store does $50,000 business on 
$1,000 capital. The grocery chain is nearly as good, and does $40,000 
business on $1,000 capital. The drug store has twelve turns a year, but 
the stationery store only three turns a year. Department stores are in 
four divisions: $10,000,000 and upwards in annual volume only 4% 
times. Department stores from $4,000,000 to $10,000,000 in annual 
volume, only 4.1 times. Up to $4,000,000 in annual volume, 3% times, 
and less than $1,000,000 in annual volume show only 2%. 

With greeting cards you have from twelve to fifty turns a year, and 
every time they yield a profit. 

There is just one other thing I want to say in that connection, I 
was talking with a department store buyer recently in Cleveland, and 
she looked at this and said, “You know, there are all kinds of items in 
a department store that you can get plenty of turnover on, but it doesn't 
bring the profit. But,’ she said, “I have found that greeting cards are 
a combination of those two elements.” And, gentlemen, any of you 
who have an interest in a greeting card department know that is cer- 
tainly true. The profit is there. 

I think the good merchant is judged almost entirely on the “front” 
or “face” he puts up, including advertising, window displays, his per- 
sonal selling, and how he trains his staff. But that is only one-fourth 
of the job. Three-fourths is in backbone and headwork, including loca- 
tion, layout, interior display, system, and volume. Now, what can we 
do? We have heard about open display, and several of us haven't even 
yet applied it to our merchandising of greeting cards, The reason for 
open display is that the consumer is king. We may not like it, but it is 
true, We may say it makes a lot of trouble, and so on, but that is a 
fact. He sits on his throne, with his sceptre in his hand, and he 
cracks us if we don’t step. He has shown a decided preference for buy- 
ing from open display. Here is an illustration that proves that point. 
There were 112 grocery stores that took these familiar products and 
made tests: Dromedary dates, cornflakes, Bon Ami, Cliquot ginger ale, 
Knox gelatin, Gold Dust, and Borden's milk. These were first put on 
shelves, and then on open display. Now take Bon Ami. Salt, sugar 
and things like that, are demand goods. Bottled olives, ginger ale and 
canned fruits are impulse goods. People pick them up when they have 
bought the other things. Now, isn’t it good theory that if a woman 
wants scouring powder she will ask for it, and if she doesn't want it, 
she won't ask for it and won't buy it? 

THE SECRETARY: Does that include chain stores? 

MR. MOLYNEUX: These are independents. When the Bon Ami was 
put on open display, there was a 50% increase in scouring powder sales. 
Cliquot ginger ale is an impulse item, It showed a 72% increase in 
sales when placed on open display. 

Greeting cards are a peculiar combination. They are both demand 
and impulse. The type of greeting card which comes nearest to de- 
mand goods is the general birthday card. If you try them out they will 
show that same increase. 

Another experiment in another field. The Walgreen Drug Co. have 
several hundred stores scattered over the country. They came into the 
city where I live and spent $17,000 fitting up a large store. They had 
the latest thing in plate glass fixtures. Everything was under glass, 
The cases were illuminated; the counters were clear of merchandise. 
It was a beautiful picture, a storekeeper’s paradise. It was like that 
for six months, and then it changed over night, and they put everything 
out, If anybody is familiar with those stores, they will tell you that 
they are not exactly neat. In Baltimore, when I showed this chart the 
other day—in Baltimore Walgreen took over the Evans stores—pretty 
nearly every dealer said, ‘“Yes, but the Walgreen stores are not nearly as 
neat as the Evans stores they took over.’’ I said, “Excuse me—what 
is a store for? An art gallery, or to sell merchandise?” Now, if a 
person wants toothpaste, he will buy it, and if he doesn't, why put it 
out? And yet when they put it out, despite that splendid logic, it had 
a 300% increase. This is through several hundred stores of the Wal- 
green stores. Candy increased 200%; rubber goods, 550%; general 
store increase, 40%. That is a kind of windfall over night, isn't it? 

These things, I think, should be watched in building an open display 
of greeting cards. The display should not be more than 24 inches deep 
on the base, because that is within the arm's reach of the average 
customer. The cards should lie at a 90 degree angle to the eye of the 
customer. That is obvious, and yet many display racks have that very 
apparent fault. The average height of the rack above the floor should 
be somewhere between 38 and 42 inches. I saw a fine display in Phil- 
adelphia, and I said, “I think the base is a little too low.” The man 
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said, “I know it is, because I stood beside that table for an hour, and 
noticed that nobody bought from the lower two tiers.’ The height is 
important The materials are inconsequential. They may be wood, 
glass, metal. or a combination of them, although the metal does econ 
omize in space 

Then we come to this matter of store layout, and that brings me to a 
reference to this, gentlemen. In connection with our open display, let 
me point to this as a splendid illustration. The reason this dealer is 
red-ink conscious is just this: there are no greeting cards on open dis 
play (Laughter.) That is not my idea, but the idea of my colleague 
Mr. Chase, who is here Coming to store layout, I have seen several 
hundred in the past few months Sometimes they will say, “I am in 
terested in an open display, but I cannot find room for it." 

Some writers call the old long-counter arrangement the barricade ar- 
rangement in the early days the merchant was afraid the customer 
would steal his goods, and the counter in those days was actually a bar 
ricade, to keep the customer from stealing his goods, and sometimes the 
merchant had a gun under his counter where he could get it if occasion 
arose Now, if you can put those counters in the middle of the store 
there would be as many feet of lineal space as before, and with the 
new arrangement there would be more selling space. Selling space is an 
important thing in a store, and the old plan wasted half of the space 
in the store There is nothing in a long, narrow aisle to draw people 
back in a store, and when the circulation of people is broken, you have 
the sales value quadrupled. If you think you do not have room enough 
to put in an open display of greeting cards, study your layout, because 
changing the counters about may solve your problem. If the counter is 
put in the middle of the store, you can sell from both sides of the 
counter You want people to help themselves; that is what sells goods 
We made a test on a scientific layout in Jacksonville, Fla. The inde 
pendent grocers were rapidly going broke, and as a result the whole 
sealers who were selling them were in a bad way. They had to do some 
thing So they decided they would lay out a model store, and try to 
get the independent grocers to revamp their layouts. They succeeded 
in convincing fifty-nine to do that. They changed from the long counter 
to the shorter counter plan. They lowered the wall cases, made them 
so that the customers could help themselves. And out of the fifty-nine 
there were only nine that had no increases in sales. One man spent 
$1,500 in making the alterations, and he had a 65 increase in business 
volume, The amount spent on the layout has no relation to the possible 
increase in sales, because in another store that spent only $90, they had 
more than a 50 increase in sales. The average increase of all volume 
was 21 Gentlemen, consideration of store layout problems pays. 

Then we come to this matter of stock control. I have seen many 
hundred dealers in greeting cards within the past few months. I would 
say it would be a fair statement to make that fully 40% of greeting 
ecard dealers are now buying their holiday goods from an experience sheet 
of some type or other That is a very encouraging sign. However, 
there are yet 60 who are not buying their holiday lines from any sort 
of figures in black and white, and for you who are not doing that the 
association is very much interested in helping you systematize your 
holiday buying 


Then we come to this matter of every day buying of cards. Greeting 
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cards in the every day business represent about 40% of the total vol- 
ume. It has come to be a very complicated business. We had thirty 
feet of open display, with about 550 cards. It is complex. It has 
gotten to be a business, a complicated business, and we must treat it as 
such. And if the stationers want to be in the greeting card business, 
they must do a good job, for the rewards are coming to those who do 
a good job. There are 180 classifications of cards. We cannot possibly 
hope to keep that complicated scheme in our minds, and the only solu- 
tion is that we must reduce this to writing There is a simple stock 
control, simply a matter of ordering at regular times, and before you 
order, listing the description of the various items you carry. Before 
you order, count the number you have on hand, then list the number 
you order. The next time, you do that same thing For instance, if 
you had twenty-five, and ordered seventy-five, the next time, if you 
have fifty, you only need twenty-five, and so on. If you put this thing 
in black and white, it will look different from what you expect; so 
reduce it to black and white. It is too complex to carry in your heads. 

I think the finishing touch on an open display of greeting cards is 
proper lighting. and I speak of that, not in intensity of lighting, but in 
the matter of the quality of the lighting. Ulumination has a pulling 
power in window displays. I will apply that to an interior open display 
of greeting cards. In this particular store where this test was made, 
from 2:00 to 2:30 there were no window lights. Nine hundred and 
forty-eight people passed the store; 109 were impelled to stop, which is 
11%. In the next half hour they turned on all the lights. There was 
plenty of light in the window to see the merchandise, but they turned 
them on. In that time, 929 passed, and 177 were impelled to stop,— 
19 per cent. In this series of half hours, time after time many more 
were attracted when the lights were on. What is the point? A 
theatrical performance without footlights would be a passe perform- 
ance. Put on the footlights, and those people are dramatized from the 
magic of the lights which have come down from the time of Shakespeare. 
If we throw that light on greeting cards, we can transform our display, 
and that one thing will lift the display of cards out of the common- 
place and to a level where they will sell themselves times over. Many 
times a woman will come over, with a kind of sheepish grin, with a 
whole mitt full of greeting cards, and say, “I just came in to buy one 
ecard, and I have a dollar's worth. I don’t know whom I am going to 
send them to.” Gentlemen, when some one comes to make a ten cent 
purchase, and goes out with a dollar's worth, what happens to the 
profits? 

If any business was ever pulled up by its bootstraps, the greeting 
ecard business was. About fifteen years ago was the first the Greeting 
Card Association did any national advertising. The first year the sales 
doubled, and for several years thereafter there was a 20% increase year 
after year, and of course every 20% was higher than the one before, 
because it was based on the year before. We just ask you to buy from 
those who built this business up. Over $2,000,000 have been invested 
by the principal houses to build this business for you. There is less 
grief in greeting cards than in perhaps any other merchandise, and this 
high quality of ethics has come from the Greeting Card Association. I 
thank you for your attention, and on behalf of the Association thank 
you for the time you have given me on this program. (Applause.) 


How to Change to the Black 
By F. J. Nichols, National Cash Register Company, Dayton, Ohio 


Mr. President and gentlemen So that I may know just whom I am 
talking to and where to put the emphasis, I wonder if you will let me 
find out who is here How many of you are retailers—let’s see your 
hands?’ How many of you are wholesalers? How many manufacturers? 
All right You wholesalers will have to listen in: I am going to talk to 
the retailers and manufacturers, as they seem to be in the majority. 
And I guess after all that is where your problem really centers, in the 
relationship between those two. 

How to change from red to black was the subject that was assigned 
to me, but I want to change it this way: Will we, each of us indi- 
vidually, end this year in the red or in the black? Here we are in the 
middle of the sixth month of 1932 Have you made any money yet? 
No Some concerns in the country have, but most of them haven't. 
You have seen reports. Some four or five hundred of the biggest cor- 
porations that released their reports made considerably less last year 
than they did the year before You have seen the first quarter re- 
ports, and now we are awaiting for the second quarter reports, and we 
are wondering how much lower they are going to be. We are talking 
about Congress We are talking about unemployment. We are talking 
about the veterans’ parade in Washington. We are talking about con- 
ference in Europe They don't mean very much, gentlemen. As indi- 
viduals, as members of this great Association, there isn’t much we can 
do about those things But each of us individually can do some things 
about his own business. And I have been on the inside of enough 
businesses this year to be able to say to you that, if you want to, 
most of you can change this red to pink: you can get it gray—maybe 
you can make it black. But you will have to do some things differently 
And so, since this is a comparatively small group and we are close to- 
gether here. instead of making a formal address, I would like to talk 
with you sort of heart to heart, if you will, out of some of the experi- 
ences we are having, and try to make some suggestions—you may think 
some of them are radical—on what might be done to get into the black. 
And my first suggestion is this, that net profit, not volume of business 
is the test these days Net profit is the thing that should be empha- 
sized today, for this reason: with a few exceptions, where there have 
where there is some individual 


been piled up reserves, surpluses, or 


credit to be poured into the business, we are up against making some 


money or we are done. Now, face the facts Most of the businesses 
have exhausted their cash, and so long as the bankers hold their pres- 
ent attitude, there is no such thing as credit Now if you don’t believe 
that, go and try to borrow some money. I have talked to bankers from 
coast to coast, and from up in Canada down to the Gulf, and they are in 
no frame of mind to lend to business any money these days. I talked 
to a couple of them the other day. There was a man with $300,000 
worth of orders. He needs $18,000 to fill them, and they won't let 
him have it. And I went with him to the banker. The banker said, 
“If we give him the $18,000 today, he will be back here in a month 
wanting $25,000, and then he won't meet those notes, and I have got 
to be prepared to put $50,000 on top of that."" There were two more 
of them, heads of a big grocery organization, and they told me the 
other day there wasn't anything in the way of collateral in one of the 
great cities of this country that they would accept. Now, that’s the 
frame of mind. What have we got to do with it? If we are going to 
climb out of this hole we are in, we have got to put the emphasis 
there, gentlemen. 

I think most of you, if you check into the facts of your business, 
whether retailer. manufacturer or jobber, you will find the reason we 
are in the mess we are in is because we thought there was some magic 
by which if we just gave away enough merchandise we would make 
Now we have tried it in ten thousand different kinds of 
You can’t multiply a loss often enough 


some money 
businesses, and it doesn’t work. 
to turn it into a profit, and so we are up against making some funda- 
mental readjustments. 

Now. whether manufacturer, jobber or retailer, you dig right down 
into it, and you will find that there are four things that affect your 
profit: margin, sales, expenses and personnel. These are not my notions, 
they are not somebody's ideas. These have come out of some rather 
eareful investigation of cross-sections of different kinds of business 
across the country. I have a stack of letters that high (indicating), 
where we first went out through our selling force to find out who was 
making some money. And then we were tied immediately to those peo- 
ple, and personally sat down with them and said, ‘‘Will you tell us how 
you are making it.” And they all say. margin is the most important 
thing today. Sales and expenses have floated back and forth for sec- 
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ond and third place. And personnel is a wonderful thing. Personally, 
I would put personnel at the head of the list, for in fact the men, in 
their capacity and in their ability will determine what happens in these 
businesses from here on. And when you watch some of these bowers 
and captains and stuffed shirts and other names that have been ap- 
plied to those that have headed up these businesses from peanut stands 
to the biggest corporations, watch them tumble from their thrones and 
other people put in their places. When you watch the sons and grand- 
sons of founders pass out of the picture and people with real capacity 
take their places, I think you will agree with me that what we need 
today is capacity to do things. 

Now the next thing I would like to suggest is this: If you are go- 
ing to make some money, fundamentally important, you will have to 
know where you are making it and where you are losing it and how 
much. And by “where,”’ I mean on what. All of you are making 
more than one thing, or if you are making only one thing you are mak- 
ing it in different sizes, possibly in different models, in different finishes, 
and I am willing to venture this: There isn’t a man in this room who 
hasn't got more things in this classification than he has in that today. 
(Referring to chart.) If you are a retailer, you have got too many 
things on your shelves and in your storeroom, and some of it has been 
there for years and years and years. And if you put that merchandise 
on this side of the scale, and gold on that side, you couldn't pile gold 
high enough up to make any money on it. And you manufacturers— 
you haven't the slightest idea on which model you are making any 
money. You don't know which one you can push to the advantage of 
yourself and your dealers. You are an exception if you are in this 
room and know that. And so I would like to suggest that you go back 
home and institute those investigations and studies which will give you 
these facts, for half of you in this room are spending money and time 
and energy in manufacturing things on which you are losing money, 
but you don't know it. Well, you say that’s a pretty stiff statement. 
Yes. But I didn’t come here to smooth your feathers and pour oil on 
the waves. I came here deliberately to see if I can't stir you up. If 
half of you get so mad that you sulk out of that door and go out and 
play golf, you are likely to do something about it. The time for hav- 
ing these back-patting conventions is past. It doesn't get us anywhere. 
The most successful meetings I have been in is where somebody gets up 
and protests and we have some cat-and-dog fight discussions. Why? 
Because then the men will go back to try to prove to you that you 
are wrong, and most of them have guts enough to write me afterwards 
and say, “No, you are right.” 

Gentlemen, you can't just get back inside of the scenes confidentially 
as it has been my privilege to do this year, and have them point out 
the facts and talk heart to heart about what can we do to stay in 
business, without coming to the conclusion that the thing American busi- 
ness men need today is to be hit on the nose good and hard. 

Mr. Garvin said that is what I should do. And so once more, just 
to rub it in a little bit, I would like to ask each of you, what are you 
doing to sell more of the profitable things you have got? Is your 
program adequate? Will it make you some money? Or are you fol- 
lowing the banker’s suggestion and the fearful board members’ sug- 
gestion, and simply paring down, paring down? I know an organiza- 
tion that has just cut $720,000 out of expenses. And they are going 
to have to cut some more before this year is over. Why? They said, 
“How much can we save?" but they haven't this year sat down and 
said, ‘“‘Under present conditions, what do we have to do to get some 
business and make some money?" All they are doing is trying to save 
money, and you can't stay in business that way. I am not saying we 
don't have to balance budgets. That may be necessary. But for God's 
sake, if you want to stay in business, don’t make it a paring operation. 
Sit down and say, ‘““‘What do we have to do?” Maybe the thing we have 
to do is to go out and find some money some place, borrow it at special 
rates of interest in order to put on the financing program without which 
you won't get anywhere. For I believe, gentlemen, we have reached 
the bottom. The stock market may go on further, because the blackest 
place in all creation today is Wall Street. The most pessimistic place 
in the United States is New York City. No. 2 is Pittsburgh. And the 
farther you get away from here the more optimistic they are, and I 
have been in cities recently where they didn't know there is a depres- 
sion. They are doing things. 

What are we up against fundamentally? We are up against some 
fundamental changes in distribution. The way we have been doing busi- 
ness won't work any more. The old methods are not getting results, 
and whether we like it or not, we are going to change. And it takes 
courage to face the necessity. It takes real thinking ability to work 
out these things. This analyzes fairly well what has happened: 1910 
to 1920 was the era of production, when we learned to speed things 
up—high-speed machinery, mass production, lowered costs. And we 
built our factories during the War, so that today in this industry you 
have got excess production capacity. You can't possibly sell what you 
ean produce. You aren't as bad as the shoe industry, where in three 
months they can make enough shoes to last this country a year. You 
aren't as bad as the cement industry, where out of 120 large plants, 
three of them can make enough in nine months to furnish the building 
industry at its peak—of course there is no building now—but at its 
peak its requirements for a year. But you are overloaded with plant. 
And that led to this—this riot of selling, anything to get the stuff out, 
mass selling, mass advertising, and a lot of damnfoolishness. And 
then came the crash in 1929, and ended an era, but started a new one, 
and this new era—nobody knows how far it is going to go, and it is 
known as the era of controlled distribution. And today, gentlemen, it 
isn't a question of what kind of plant you have got; it isn't a question 
»f the resources of your production facilities; it is not a question of raw 
materials; it is not a question of skilled labor; it is not a question of 
patent rights and techniques and other things. Now, what you have to 
find out, if you are going to stay in business the next ten years, it is 
what do those customers want; what do those users want? If I am 
not making it and somebody else is, somebody else is going to get the 
business. If I am not concerning myself about the changes that are 
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taking place in business generally today, I am going to be off on the 
side-track in a year or two. And the most dangerous positions in busi- 
ness today are those occupied by the oldest, biggest companies. The 
smaller, newer ones, with live, aggressive, eager-to-change managements, 
without the accumulated barnacles, without all the knowledge of what 
can't be done, without the unwillingness to do the impossible—they 
are going ahead. Profits are being made today by the new, smaller 
businesses, where they can adjust themselves over night, and do. I have 
in mind half a dozen examples, but I can't name names here very well 
this morning. 

There is a picture of the change. Are you still back here? Or are 
you still back here? Then make some decisions. What does the cus- 
tomer, what does the consumer, want? What are they going to need? 
How do they want to buy it? And here is another definite thing that 
is taking place today all through business. Business is rediscovering 
the office source of profit. The office has been something necessary, 
tolerated—the last thing to receive attention. Hire somebody to carry 
mail around, and eventually he heads up to the office. 

I started out in life as an engineer. I know the factory end of 
things. I can sell any one of you manufacturers $25,000 worth of 
machinery before I can sell you $2500 worth of stuff for your office. 
Why? Because most of you are production minded; you came up 
through the factory. But today your problem isn't production. It is 
selling. You don’t know anything about it. I can sell you a com- 
plete change in the routine of your production end of your business, 
but you won't even give me a hearing to change the routine in your 
office that may save you more than you can save in the factory. But 
here and there the tide is beginning to turn, and the most discerning 
business men are beginning to challenge their office. Why? Because 
they have come to this conclusion, that their best decisions, their best 
judgments, are no better than the information on which they are based. 
And their offices should provide the information, but they don't. That 
is true particularly of you jobbers and retailers. The reason you are 
in the trouble you are in is because you don't know what is going on 
in your business, and you are guessing; you are using last year’s dope 
to run this year’s show. You can't do it. 

Now, gentlemen, there is a most useful thing for this industry of 
yours. To the extent that you as individuals and as a great organiza- 
tion foster this, you are going to open wide the floodgates of oppor- 
tunity to sell the newer, better things, and more of them. 

Here is another thing that we are up against. Distribution cost has 
got to be reduced. Your original cost of these things isn’t very much. 
It is your overhead, it is your advertising and selling cost that eats 
you up as manufacturers. It is the damn fool things you do as whole- 
salers that put you in the red, and as retailers. Look what you have 
done. You are thinking your job is buying. It isn't. The time was 
when buying was important to a retail stationer. It isn’t today. Your 
job is selling, but you don’t give it much attention. And the biggest 
indictment of American business is the number of pennies and dimes 
and quarters and half dollars that have to come out of the sales dollar 
to pay for getting the stuff moved around, and it has got to come down. 
It can come down. It has been brought down in industry after in- 
dustry to the profit of everybody involved. And you can get it down 
in your own industry, but it is going to take time. It has got to mean 
that this Association of yours is going to do something more than 
hold conventions and check up on legislation and do some lobbying 
against laws. It is going to mean that your Association is going to 
spend several times the amount of money that you are spending now, 
because you can do collectively what you can’t do as individuals. And 
trade association after trade association is doing it. 

Now I would like to remind you of this. Bigger volume doesn't re- 
duce your production cost as a manufacturer enough to make up the 
loss of selling through all these unprofitable little outlets. You want 
100% distribution. Every possible stationery store and department 
store and dry goods store and grocery and drug store and jewelry store 
and confectionery store and school supply house, and on down the line, 
you think your stuff has to be in them to get 100% distribution. Do 
you know what it is costing you? Well, let's look at something. The 
census on distribution has given us some dope, and that shows this: 
that 20% of your customers are doing 80% of your volume buying. 
That may be off 5% or 10% for each particular business. What does 
that mean? That 80% of your customers are giving you 20% of your 
business, and you are losing money on every last one of them. I have 
been on the inside of several thousand businesses and I have checked 
it up, and I have seen the stuff given by the light of accountants, by 
trade associations, by government bureaus, and every time it is these 
little marginal fellows that lose you your money. Now, check it up, 
gentlemen, in your business. I don’t care whether you are manufac- 
turer, jobber or retailer. Find out. Can you afford to go on selling 
these small customers? Here you have this resolution about small 
orders. Do you know where your business is going? Here is a jobber, 
and the other day we checked up, and we took 49 of his retail stores. 
Twenty-six of them had bought less than $100.00 worth of merchandise 
in a year: 5 of them had bought more than $500.00 in a year, up as 
high as $11,000. Every last one of them that bought less than $100.00 
during the year cost him more than he took in. Why? Well, these 
are the costs. It cost too much to sell, to deliver, to service, to col- 
lect. That is true of you retailers. You are perfectly willing to send 
me 500 sheets of paper by special delivery, or a pencil sharpener, or 
anything I have the nerve to ask you for and you shoot it four miles 
from your office out to my place. 

And you manufacturers, what are you doing? You are trying to 
have your salesmen call on everybody that is in business. Do you 
know what it is costing you? Have you as an analysis of your own 
business personally ever gone out and looked at some of these dumps? 
(Laughter) Don't laugh at me. This wholesaler I just told you about. 
Been in business forty-seven years. Yes. We got these figures. He 
never had looked at them before. I said, “Now. send for the chauffeur 
and get on your overcoat,’"—it was Winter. “What for?” “You and I 
are going to look at some of these stores.” On the way out I said, 
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How long since you have been in these I have never been in them 


He never had seen them “How long since you have been in any retail 


outlet Well, he couldn't remember And he is trying to run the 
business And when we got in these stores and he saw the conditions 
on our way back good old Scotch Presbyterian he happened to be— 


Nichols, did I have to send for you to come a thou 
price to show me this?” I said 


he said, “My God 
sand miles and pay you a fancy 
Yes.” And you are getting it for nothing Go back and find out 


Ask your accounting department, Give me a list of our customers 
and how much they bought this year so far?’ And then, “Now tell 
me what it has cost to travel our men around and then sit up a 
couple of nights and push a pencil and see where you are at Here 


is a jobber, with 1534 customers, and we made a list and he was get 
ting 83 of his trade from 79 of them, and a list of 51 who had given 
him 64% of all of it And that is true of you That is true of you 
in your retail business, too. 

Now, carry it a step further I know what Dr. Miller told you 


yesterday Your credit losses, by all the studies that have been mack 
ure almost completely in these little holes in the wall,—the accounts 
you never should have Do you know of the McGraw-Hill study 


Some time you ought to get them on your program here to tell you what 
Dr. Daniel Starch found. He went out and found the business structure 
of North America consisted of 2,260,000 businesses. The dividing lin« 
between big and little was put at $75,000 annually Fourteen per cent 
of them were doing more than $75,000 a year, but they had 83% of all 
the business What more do you need to revise your program?’ What 
more than that one fact do you want to show you why you are in the 


red Take your census of distribution figures, and what have you got 
All the way from grocers to confectioners, 50 of them doing less than 
$20,000 a year 27% of the grocers doing less than $5,000 a year 


annually Study the mortality figures worked out by Dr. McGrath at 
the University in Buffalo Face the facts Dr. Miller told you here 
yesterday that something like a quarter of a million businesses went 
out last year. some of them forced, some of them voluntary bank- 
s creat majority of them having lost what they put into them, 


ruptcies 
retiring without owing anybody anything And are you going to lament 
that fact I would say, let's get up a parade and celebrate it. If we 
am squeeze another half million of them out, business will be better 
It is the tremendous cost of these marginal businesses, gentlemen, that 
is putting the load on us 

Now you manufacturers and jobbers, are your dealers making any 
money on the things of yours that they are selling? If they are not, 


how can you expect them to be interested in your products? If they 
ire going t stay in business by making some money, you have got 
make some I don't know what that means, as I can't 
analyze this complicated business in the time I have here and even 
make any suggestion, but you can figure it out. It isn't only price, but 
suggest to you that price is very important. Let me 


to let then 


I would like t 
diagram something for you here that I think will be interesting to all 
larly in view of this resolution that you adopted here 
this morning There is a base line, and that represents the cost of 
merchandise and there is the expense of selling it in the retail store, 
and there is his profit: and the total is your selling price And the 
margin is the difference between the selling price and what you pay for 
the goods Now, some manufacturer, some jobber, gets the price. This 
retailer buys it for that. and he puts his operating expense on it and 
he puts his profit on it, and this dealer of yours, not only in the 
marginal squeeze loses his net profit, but he can't even pay his expenses 
Some other competitor comes along, and 


f you, part 


unless he pares them down 
he gets it for that, and he puts that larger expense on it, and he takes 


s smaller profit, and this boy back here can't even get enough to pay 


for his merchandise And then there is a lot of distress goods around 
und this fellow buys it and says, I will use that as a leader: to hell 
with the profit I will get them coming in So here is a loss on your 
product that is being kicked around, and he uses it as bait to sell the 
other fellow's product Here is what has been happening the last few 


years I would like to ask you, how much farther can it go? A man 
said that was a most interesting chart Prices have gone to hell, and 
business has followed And another man, standing side of him, said, 
“Ain't it the truth 

Now, I would like to ask you to tell me, if you can, when margin is 
subjected to this kind of squeeze, what hope of a profit? You have got 
to cut the expenses 

If the retailers are clamoring for cut prices, what is going to hap 
pen ! You are going to put your source of supply out of business 
Already in this country there is a marked shortage indicated for next 
year, because the manufacturers cannot finance this year’s operations 
It just happens that it is more acute in one business than in the other 
It has not reached that stage in your own industry, but how much 
longer can you stand it? I will tell you how long—just so long as 
your capital holds out. Tell me how much you have got and show 
and I will figure it out for you. Most of you 
There is a dangerous 


me your balance sheet 
may not last six months; some maybe two years. 


situation What can we do?’ The most constructive thing you can do 
in this convention is to decide that you are going to turn this line up, 
for until we get prices headed up we are not going to get anywhere I 


wish there were time this morning to hand you sheets of paper and ask 
you confidentially to write down the things which you are going to 
buy tomorrow, next week, next month, when the price gets down to 
business things, things for your home. 
And you are only typical of 130,000,000 


the bottom personal things 


And you would be amazed 


people who are holding off. waiting until tomorrow, waiting until next 
week, thinking “we will get it for less: we will get another discount.’ 
Who is coing to start the thing up And the minute it starts up. what 
is going to happen? You are going to jump in and buy. aren't you? 


I talked to a jobber the other day, and he was talking about the prices 
on his stuff Well, what are you going to do? We have got $300,000 
in cash in a safety deposit box, and the minute we are sure it has 
started up, we are going to buy it. the whole $300,000 worth. And I 
ean take you into warehouse after warehouse across this country, and 
they have got them chuck full Why They say, we can't touch bot- 
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tom, but anywhere along here. for things that will keep, we can't make 
money any faster. I know one corporation with $6,000,000 cash, get- 
ting one-half of one percent on it. Think what they can do buying 
materials Gentlemen, all we need to start things up is to get the 
prices turned up.—not a great, big, fast jump, but just turn them 
Now, you don't stand in front of a stampede of cattle I don’t know 
whether any of you come from cowboy country or not, but you know 
if you got in front of them you would just be trampled to death, but 
you ride along side of them and shout and yell and wave your hands and 
you turn those leaders around, don't you? That is what we are to do 
here, and you are the leaders If you weren't, you wouldn't be in this 
room And it doesn’t take any more men than are in this room today 
to start a constructive movement in an industry like this. 

Now you retailers look at this Here is an actual profit and loss 
statement of a retailer It doesn't happen to be a stationer, but it 
illustrates the point $40,000 of business. It is about the average 
It shows about 244% net. He wasn’t satisfied, but you manufacturers 
and jobbers take that kind of a statement, and say his credit is good 
or bad, based on that. So does the banker. And yet that kind of a 
financial statement isn’t worth anything to you. Why? It is a post 
mortem that shows what he did last year. It doesn’t show what is 
happening now. That man actually made $1429.00 in that business 
for the period these figures cover. Can you find that there? He wasn't 
satisfied with 244%, so he has hired an accountant. The accountant 
said, “All right. You are selling four lines of merchandise. There is 
your second biggest department, one-fourth of your volume, and you 
lost $400.00 on it... Now you figure sharks, is there anything there 
that shows that he lost that amount? Is that your line of merchandise 
up there, you manufacturers and jobbers? 

When these retailers get the kind of accounting that they need to 
tell them what is going on in their business, and you find out that that 


is your goods, what is going to happen? Now that is the reason I say 
that the biggest job you manufacturers and jobbers have is to help 
your retailers become real business men Look at your stock turn,— 
4. 5. 7 and 1—an average of 4. Where is the fastest In the losing 


department And you go out and look at this, and you have got to 
have this—buy it in the carload: it is your fastest turning merchandise. 
Yes. but if your margin doesn't yield a profit, suppose it turned three 
times a day.—what does he make out of it? Bury this old idea that fast 
turnover makes profit. It doesn’t-—not alone. It does if the margin is 
there And will you go out and help your dealers find out where they 
ire making it and where they are losing it? Departmentize their stuff; 
get control of their lines. Suppose this fellow had known on the 8th 
of June last year he was running behind on this and he could have 
broken even. If he could have turned that into a $400.00 profit, he 
would have made $1800.00 net profit Now if your salesman helps him 
make $800.00 in a year, is that salesman going to be welcome in that 
store? And so I would like to submit this principle for the new day, 
for selling in this era of controlled distribution, that we work with se- 
lected dealers and increase their sales: that we throw overboard this 
old idea of 100 distribution, and we analyze these dealers, comb them 


down,—find out where are the good ones. Pick out twenty or thirty 
per cent of them, and to hell with the rest Do you want to put your 
competitor out of business Let him have those little places. You 


can't do it any faster. 

Do you want to know what it costs? Here is an ice cream concern, 
one of the biggest ones. They were interested in volume gallons, and so 
last year they put on 374 of what are known as summer stops, to sell 
ice cream for four or five months. They raised their gallonage 200,000 
What is that on top of four million At the end of the sea- 
average poor stop. 


gallons. 
son we computed it, and they lost $74.32 on the 
And that is what you are doing. 

Classify your dealers. There 
their future looks good, and they are the ones you want to work with. 
They are younger, wide- 


are four kinds A, now profitabk 


B, unprofitable now, but can be developed 
awake, alert fellows: they haven't much money or the right kind of 
location perhaps, but they have the stuff in them. C, are losing money 
now, always will. Get rid of them. D, losing money, they always will, 
but you may have an article that prestige means something to. You 
ean afford to lose some money to have this kind of outfit use it 
Charge it to advertising But there are your three classifications. Most 
important right now is to find out who are in Class C, and cut them 
off. How cut them off? Just stop calling on them And they certainly 
will appreciate that, for the problem of these retailers is to review 
seventeen to twenty salesmen a day (Laughter) Here is a man who 
cut off four hundred dealers. He simply said to his salesmen one Mon- 
day morning, “Here are your lists according to your territory. Don't 
see these men this week. He had a clerk in the office carefully coached 
on the explanation by telephone when the protests came in. Friday one 
man telephoned, and in four weeks that is the only one out of 
four hundred. It is a terrible shock to find out they don't love you 
any more, but they were tickled to death that his men weren't pester- 
ing them 

Then here is the next step Go home and fire every salesman you 
have. You don't need them. Pick out the good ones, and rehire them 
and make merchandising men out of them. Go out in this wide open 
personnel market now, and find the men who know what to do inside 
the retail establishments, and employ them. Put them in these stores 
not to sell your stuff, but to help to resell it You can't cram any 
more merchandise into these stores The only possibility for putting 
some more in is to move some out. Appoint your salesmen merchandis 
ing managers of other dealers’ stores. The one who widens the stream 
of outlet doesn’t need to worry about what comes in the back door. 
The only possibility you have, as manufacturers and jobbers, to in- 
crease your business is to increase the business in these retail estab- 
These retailers do not know anything about selling. 

I have been buying office supplies for twenty-five years I have been 
going into stores and taking things away from them. They haven't 
I don't blame them. I blame you manufacturers and 
» tell them how to do it 
For the most part, sta- 


lishments. 


sold me anything. 
jobbers It is your job t 
There are a few things that are material 
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tioners’ stores are warehouses. That is all. It pays to modernize. 
Show me where in this country I can go and see your stuff set up under 
conditions of use. Where can I see a demonstration of how your stuff 
will help me in my business? Where can I see some model offices? 
You are always behind the furniture people, the dress people, the grocery 
people and the hardware men. You need some model offices. You need 
a set-up in these stores to show the advantages of your stuff, and how 
it is to be used. You must teach these people to come out of their 
stores and into your office, and see something that will help them to 
speed up, do things better and easier, and save money. I can’t get it 
in this field. If I want to know how a new screw driver works, I can 
find out. I can get a demonstration of a lawnmower, antl so on, 
through ten thousand things. 

These stores should be modernized so as to look the part of business 
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establishments, set up to enable me to see exactly how the thing will 
fit into my business. 

Then we have to do some advertising, advertising that will stop shout- 
ing your name and your trade mark and your price; advertising that 
tells me how to use your goods and the advantages of them. You are 
not even advertising your products these days. You are spending your 
money to sell me a cut price, and I can’t use a cut price in my office. 
Advertising pays for itself, plus. These things your resolution talks 
about sticking up in stores, they still stay in stores, because most of 
them are not worth hanging out. 

Then I get into the store. And what about displays, the windows, 
the interior display? Has some one of you manufacturers got nerve 

(Turn to page 82, please) 


Dramatic Sketch 
The Players Participating in This Sketch Were Members of the 
Stationers’ 12:30 Club and Were as Follows: L. A. Matthews, 
the Dealer; J. H. Shoemaker, the Sales Manager, and Jerry 
White, the Manufacturer 


MANUFACTURER: Oh! Hum, Oh! Hum. 

DEALER: Well, what do you want? 

MANUFACTURER: I'm the executive of the Peekaboo Rubber 
Stamp Co. 

DEALER: I beg your pardon. I thought you were a customer. Did 
you come in reference to a settlement? 

MANUFACTURER: No, I am not a settlement worker. This is my 
sales manager who has been in correspondence with you in reference to 
certain difficulties you are having with our commodity. 

DEALER: Huh, so you're the boss. The sales manager looks like 
the boss. He dresses better than you do. 

MANUFACTURER: No, I am the boss and I have decided to take 
into my own hands the direction of my business and also expect to de- 
vote a good deal of time to finding out what is the matter with our 
dealers. 

DEALER: What do you mean, what is the matter with the dealers? 
There ain't nothing the matter with the dealers. The trouble is with 
you. You come around here and you ask me for an order—at least that 
guy does, or the next fellow below him does. I give you an order. 
What do I get? 50%. Two weeks later I find that there is a guy up 
the street has got 50% and 5%. Then another one’s got 50 and 10 and 
another one’s got 50 and 10 and two 2’s and a 5. Fifty and fifty, soon 
you'll make the dealer a present of the goods. What have I got to do 
—put in a cash register here to keep track of the manufacturer's dis- 
counts? I have enough trouble watching my clerks. They ruined one 
cash register ringing up ‘‘No Sales.” 

MANUFACTURER: Now, now, you must not get excited. You are 
evidently laboring under a misapprehension. 

SALES MANAGER: Yes. 

DEALER: You're a damn liar! There’s nothing wrong with my 
family at all. I am not laboring under anything of that kind. The 
matter of fact is I just passed an insurance examination last week. 

MANUFACTURER: Now, now, you misunderstand me. I don't 
think you know exactly what you're talking about. Now the matter 
of fact is that being a manufacturer, I have a larger vision than you 
have. You understand we do business all over the country and the 
world and we have all kinds of people to deal with. Therefore, you 
must be under some sort of misapprehension as to these discounts which 
you have mentioned because there is a reason for everything that goes 
on in business. 

SALES MANAGER: Yes. 

DEALER: Reason? What reason is there that I should buy your 
goods and then find I can't sell them because someone else can sell them 
for what I buy them for? Why didn’t you told me when you or that 
other guy—the one who sold me—came here, that these were the con- 
ditions. What's your policy? What kind of a policy have you got? 
Have you got a printed policy? Do you know anything about the sta- 
tioners’ code? Do you or don't you? That's the question and where 
is it? 

MANUFACTURER produces his policy and reads: “Spittoonless Office 
Equipment Company Code of Progressive Merchandising Principles: 

“1. We hereby state that we shall not sell anyone who refuses to 
give us an order. 

“2. Inasmuch as we work on a volume basis and in these times of 
economic disturbance there is no volume, we therefore base our prices 
on the judgment of our salesmen, taking into consideration whether he 
can get the order or not. 

“3. We have a splendid credit department and only extend credit to 
those who tell us that they can pay. In the event of financial difficulty, 
we call in our settlement worker, who is an expert on settlements. This 
gentleman has thus far been able to raise our settlements from 8c on the 
dollar to 9%c on the dollar. We also have a manager who spends his 
entire time on bankrupts. He has been given the gold medal issued 
monthly by the American Institute of Bankrupts. 

“4. We do not sell to dealers, wholesalers, upstairs men, contract sta- 
tioners, in fact, at the present time, we do not sell anyone. 


“5. We do not believe that the dealer should return goods for which 
he has paid and if he hasn't paid for them, we don't think he should 
return them anyway provided that he may pay for them some time. 
The evil of returned goods is particularly acute in our case because we 
have no room for them in our factory and no one there to receive them 
for that matter, as we now only work on Saturday afternoon and Sun- 
day. 

“6. Any dealer inquiring as to our policy will be given as much in- 
formation as we care to give him and this also applies to wholesalers, 
upstairs and downstairs stationers, contract stationers, bootblack stands, 
drug stores, the city morgue, and the Seabury Committee. 

“7. We reiterate our faith in ourselves and also in the cause of sta- 
bilization in industry.” 

Now there. There is a code. Could you imagine anything more com- 
plete, more open, more understandable than that? Now, in what way 
have we infracted our code? 

(In the meantime, the dealer has fainted and the sales manager says: 
“Yes,” and rushes to pick up the dealer while the manufacturer looks 
over the stock on the shelves.) 

DEALER (upon reviving): So that's a code, is it? By the way, how 
long have you been in the stationery business? 

MANUFACTURER: Well, I have only been in the business for three 
weeks. You see, I was employed delivering bonds, when bonds were 
worth delivering, and later became a crook—I mean a trader in stocks. 
Then my doctor told me I would have to go in a business that was easy 
—a business that required no brains. He said: “Find out what Charley 
Garvin does for a living. Go in that same business and you will need 
no brains." So here lam. Now, I am wondering, while we are in con- 
versation, whether you have a code or not. 

DEALER: Sure, I have a code. We have a retailers’ code. Would 
you like to have me read it to you? 

MANUFACTURER: Sure. 

DEALER: Well, here it is: 

“Retail Stationers’ Code: 

“1. I shall put my store as close to another store as possible. 

“2. If I can hire the other guy's salesman, I will do it, that is, of 
course, if he wants to come. 

“3. I shall allow no one to have prices in his window any lower than 
mine, 

“4. I shall sell anyone I can when I can what I can and for what I 
can get, if any. 

“5. I agree to speak to my competitor but won't commit myself on 
what I say to him or about him. 

“6. Every time anything goes wrong, I will give the Association hell, 
also the manufacturer. 

“7. I agree whenever a settlement is necessary, to send out a ques- 
tionnaire to all the manufacturers, 

“8. If I buy your goods, that’s my business. If I don't buy them, 
that’s your business. 

“9. I think business is rotten, anyway, and I wish you the same.” 

MANUFACTURER: That is a splendid code. That is a splendid code. 
You're just the type of man I want to deal with. As I told my part- 
ners this morning in our daily meeting, there is one kind of a man to 
deal with and that is a man who tells me just what he thinks about 
things. Now, would you mind telling me just exactly what the trouble 
is that you have with our commodities? 

DEALER: Well, I really don’t know, I must have sent you letter 
63 instead of letter 54. 

SALES MANAGER: Yes. 

MANUFACTURER: Well, if that’s the case, that clears it ali up. 
Splendid. I am wondering if I could offer you a little extra discount. 

DEALER: No, I ain't drinking any of that synthetic stuff. I make 
my own. By the way, do you know a first-class bootlegger, you know, 
a good one, one who sells to banks and all that kind of thing? 

MANUFACTURER (whispers): Yes, I know just the right one. 

As the three saunter out the door the sales manager walks behind 
the dealer and the manufacturer, saying: Yese—Yes—-Yes—Yes—yYes. 


Here Endeth the Complete Report of the Twenty-seventh 
Annual Convention of The National Stationers 


Association of the U.S.A. at 
New York City 
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Getting on the Right Road 


@@Here and there throughout the country are 
business concerns and individuals standing at the 
gate (metaphorically), their eyes shaded with one 
hand looking down the lane for the first distant 
glimpse of dear old “unprecedented prosperity” 
coming back. 

gut a vast majority of concerns and individuals 
have dismissed all such thoughts from mind and 
have reorganized and reconditioned for realities: 
for things as they are, not as so many would like 
them to be. Such concerns have eliminated waste 
motion, concentrated processes in smaller area and 
are pushing harder than ever. 

Many manufacturers and dealers have made care- 
ful surveys and analysis of their field, listed cus- 
tomers in groups according to profit potentiality 
and have “girded up their loins” for intensive culti- 
vation of profitable business at minimum cost. 

For the man standing at the gate there is but bit- 
ter disappointment in store. For the one hoping 
that somehow someone will presently come forward 
with a plan under which industry will receive great 
impulse, there will be equal disappointment. 

What is to be achieved must come through more 
work and better use of the means at hand: through 
ingenuity, enterprise and industry intelligently ap- 
plied for the creation of genuine values. Progress 
will be made by the progressive. By those who 
have the wit and the initiative to adapt and direct 
their accordance with present circum- 
stances. 

More and more persons are realizing that the 
numerous and varied ideas and instrumentalities 
proposed for restoring the flourishing conditions of 
a few years ago—the appointment of a modern 
Caesar, Pompey and Crassus, as an up-to-date tri- 
spend till it hurts—soak the rich—tax 
the savings—bonuses of whatever kind—build un- 
needed post offices—borrow our way out—and the 
thousand and one other schemes all of which lack 
the vitalizing factor of economic function are as 
futile as unfertilized eggs under a setting hen. 

Inflation is a thistle from which no figs will be 
gathered. Applying cheap money to give impulse 
to industry is like building a fire under the stalled 
mule to set him in motion. Artificialties will ac- 
complish precisely nothing. Balancing the national 
budget, which will not in itself give impulse to busi- 
ness, will be done only by reducing the load. Gov- 
ernments, federal, state and municipal must and 
ultimately will be relieved of overweight in adjust- 
ment to present circumstances. 

Be it remembered that three of the sources which 
poured floods of money through the channels of 
trade for several years have dried up. They were 
vast sums borrowed by foreign governments and 
spent here, the nation-wide building program and 
the sky-rocketing stock market. These sources were 
the dominating factors in “unprecedented pros- 
perity.” They constituted the triune financial Santa 
Claus who, emptying his pack in the passing day 
of his periodic visitation, has returned to the en- 
chanted regions there to spend a long interval 
awaiting the next beckon of favorable circumstance. 
Acceptance of that fact is essential: to the proper 


forces in 


umvirate 


interpretation of present conditions which is the 
first step in readjustment to realities. 

A few yet entertain the bewitching hope that 
something will, nay something must, happen to re- 
fill the pack and induce an early visit. But the 
many are no longer hampered by such illusions. 
They are putting their business in adjustment to 
the condition that exists and organizing their forces 
for advance. 

While the three great sources which motivated 
industry at high speed have dried up, dependable 
new sources contributing small streams to raise the 
level of trade channels slightly may reasonably be 
expected. These will have their rise in increasing 
general confidence rooted in the sensible assumption 
that United States money will be kept sound, that 
industry will not be hamstrung by governmental 
extravagance, and that wealth which, seeking fair 
returns, engenders new business enterprise, will not 
be confiscated by taxation. Certainty of these three 
things will energize faith in the forces within and 
give some impulse to languishing operations 
throughout the country. 

-_o- 
The “Key on the Cover” 
@4 It is always a satisfaction to answer the query 
of new friends of the publication as to the signifi- 
cance of the “key on the cover.” It is this. 

Office Appliances is a market place of office utili- 
ties in which is exhibited in type and illustration 
the manufactures of the industry, The “key” sym- 
bolizes entrance for the manufacturers to display 
their products and admittance for dealers to secure 
information of an extensive variety and to make 
choice from those utilities for resale. 

In connection with the type and illustration ex- 
position, a monthly printed conference is held at 
which problems of the industry are discussed, prac- 
tical plans recommended, successful procedure de- 
scribed, changing technique illustrated, effective 
methods discussed and important activities in each 
division of the industry recited. At the conference 
the progress of the products of the United States 
and other lands is reported. 

These exhibits and these conferences through 
more than twenty-five years have contributed to the 
progress of the industry and the advancement of 
its prestige. They are valuable to producer, dis- 
tributor and salesman alike. 

The “key on the cover” admits all who will turn 
the pages. Who enters with receptive mind will 
spend the time pleasantly and profitably. 

+o 


Some Illusions Destroyed 


@SThe recent congressional investigation of par- 
ticular stock market operations disclosed a shock- 
ing degree of cupidity in certain persons in high 
places. What the general public had credited to 
some of these men, a subtle sense of economics, 
high ideals and standards of practice to be emulated, 
is discovered to be but an illusion. 

Unfortunately the revelation in these specific cases 
engenders suspicion of the financial operations of 
other great enterprises and imperils the confidence 
in which those at the head have long been held. 

Despite revelation of irregularity by men in high 
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places in business and government, however, it must 
be remembered that it is the exception and not the 
rule. The majority of men and women are sound 
in principle and therefore sound in character. Were 
it not so, the entire social structure would collapse. 
Nevertheless, the shock of the disclosure in Wash- 
ington will make the public suspicious of stock mar- 
ket methods for a long time. . 


-?o- 

The Twenty-Seventh Annual Stationers Convention 
@¢The news story and illustrations in the present 
issue contain practically everything that went on 
during the four days of the convention except the 
verbatim report of the debates on the floor. There 
was a large amount of work to do, which of neces- 
sity had to be prepared in advance by committees, 
who presented conclusions for ratification or other- 
wise. The work was so fairly and conscientiously 
done that the convention proceeded smoothly from 
beginning to end. 

Members will read this report with interest and 
scan the numerous pictures in search of familiar 
faces, whose likenesses renew happy memories and 
encourage us to keep on and look forward to re- 
unions at future meetings. 

There was a fine tone of optimism and courage in 
the addresses and discussions—a cheerful note, stim- 
ulating and hopeful, showing that this industry, at 
any rate, is not waiting for a special providence to 
guide it out of the slough, but is finding the way out 
under its own power. 


-o- 

The Special Office Furniture Section 
@SThe section of the present issue devoted to office 
furniture usually included in the June issue, was 
withheld until the present issue this year, giving 
added value to an issue certain to be of more than 
usual interest. In the Office Furniture Section read- 
ers will find nine articles covering selected topics 
relating to the handling and sales of office furniture 
from various angles. We commend these office fur- 
niture articles to the careful scrutiny of readers. 

od 
“My Most Difficult Sale” 
@@The fifth article in the series entitled “My Most 
Difficult Sale” appears this month in the Office Fur- 
niture Section, because it relates to office furniture. 
We call attention to the location of this article he- 
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cause of the wide interest which has been expressed 
in the series. The experiences related in the articles 
cover a wide range and outline the actual methods of 
approach, presentation and closing adapted to pecul- 
iar or difficult circumstances. There is nothing the- 
oretical, simply the narration of how each most diffi- 
cult sale was commenced and carried through. The 
tact, ingenuity and presence of mind shown by these 
narrators is both interesting and amusing. Each 
story carries its lesson as it goes along. There are 
no set rules to memorize. 

We suggest that dealer subscribers bring these 
articles to the attention of their salespeople. 

co nd 
Art and the Typewriter 

@@ Making pictures by means of the typewriter is 
hardly new. Years ago in the United States it de- 
veloped into quite a fad among operators and some 
excellent work was done. George H. Patterson, 
founder of Office Appliances, gained considerable 
eminence for his artistry in such pictorial work, his 
portrait of the late President William McKinley, 
then known as Major McKinley, having been repro- 
duced in many newspapers of the time. 

According to newspaper reports the fad for this 
type of cartooning and portraiture has recently taken 
hold in Germany, where it is said that hundreds of 
people all over the German republic are busy tap- 
ping out portraits in leisure time on their writing 
machines. Many of these typewriter sketches have 
been reproduced in the papers of Germany, and re- 
cently an exhibition of this style of pictorial work 
was held in Berlin. Pictures of Charlie Chaplin, 
Bernard Shaw, Nurmi, the runner; Grock, the fa- 
mous clown, and Argentina, the Spanish dancer, 
were among the highlights of the show. Included in 
the exhibit were clever landscapes, seascapes and 
still life pictures. 

There is no means of knowing what effect this fad 
had upon the use of the typewriter in the United 
States ; but it certainly served here, as it will in Ger- 
many, to draw greater attention to the value and 
versatility of the writing machine, and to make it 
perhaps easier for the public to realize that the type- 
writer is a tool the uses of which reach into every 


walk of life. 


TOO MANY MICKLES 

Benjamin Franklin, in his autobiography, tells of an old Philadelphia croaker, Samuel 
Mickles, possessed of a wise look and a solemn manner of speech. 

Mickles went out of his way to call on Franklin and warn him that his new printing house 
would fail, because Philadelphia is “A sinking place, the people already half bankrupts, or 
near to being so, all appearances to the contrary.” 

According to old Mickle, the erection of new buildings, the rise in rentals, and other indica- 


tions of prosperity, were mere fallacies. 


Despite Franklin’s knowledge of affairs and recognition of the man for what he was, he 
was left “half melancholy,” as he says, and he adds, “Had I known him before I engaged in 


this business, I should never have done it.” 


He comments further: “This man continued to live in this decaying place, and to declaim 
in the same strain, refusing for many years to buy a house there because all was going to 
destruction; and at last I had the pleasure of seeing him give five times as much for one as 
he might have bought it for when he first began croaking.” 

Just as some people have a morbid curiosity about other people’s troubles and about deaths 
and funerals, so some take a morbid pleasure in prognosticating disaster and ruin and failure. 
They get more kick out of a panic than out of normal, peaceful prosperity. 

A business slump is always abetted by the presence of too many Mickles, ready to seize 
upon the first word of approaching disaster and magnify it for the pleasure they get out of 
sensational prophecies. And, as the Scotch have it, “Many a mickle makes a muckle.” 

(Frank Farrington’s Business Talks) 


(All rights reserved) 
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GIANT 
MAPLE 
CLIMES 
A 
HILL 


Takes With It What Was 

Probably the Largest Soil 

Ball Ever Moved With a 
Tree 


W. A. Sheaffer, President 

of the W. A. Sheaffer Pen 

Company, Fort Madison, 

la., Moves “‘Old Shade”’ to 
New Location 


a many years, Mr, W. A. Sheaffer had a summer 
home on the western point of a plateau in the north- 
ern outskirts in the town of Fort Madison, la. Fifty feet 
south of the house is the southern boundary of the ecleva- 
tion, an abrupt descent of 180 feet to the banks of the 
Mississippi river which at that point in its course toward 
the Gulf of Mexico, flows due west for twenty miles. It 
then turns south to encounter the great dam at Keokuk, 
twenty-three miles away. 

Che check to the flow of the water by this dam holds 
the stream broad at an almost fixed level up to and above 
the town of Fort Madison, which is at the point of the 
turn to the south. So the river there has much the ap- 
pearance of a lake, 

The west boundary of the plateau point on which Mr. 
Sheaffer’s house is located is a deep-wooded ravine which 
leads to the north for a distance of several hundred feet, 
then swings to the east for a short distance, about a hun- 
dred feet from the building, turning to wind its way for 
several miles in a northerly direction, 

On the plateau are five or six houses, a nine-hole golf 
course and an orchard that was once part of a farm which 
occupied the elevation, 

[Three or four years ago Mr, Sheaffer removed the frame 


building that stood on the point some distance east and 
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THE TREE IN TRANSIT.—With its soil ball intact after traveling nearly 
a quarter of a mile, the peregrinating maple, as here pictured, is within a 
hundred feet of its destination 


built for an all-year-round home the house shown in the 
picture. A similar house nearby was built by his son, 
Mr. Craig Sheaffer. While both houses front the wide 
drive to the north and wooded hills beyond, from the rear 
is afforded a magnificent view of the Mississippi and the 
cultivated slopes of Illinois on the opposite side. 

A quarter mile away from his home on the hillside in a 
pasture stood a hard maple tree which Mr. Sheaffer long 
admired. When the new house was built there came a 
thought of bringing the two beautiful structures together. 
But the task would be prodigious and expensive. 

Then last year came the urgent call for employment. 
A desire to be helpful brought the tree to Mr. Sheaffer’s 
mind, Contracts were made and the work started at once. 
It may be mentioned incidentally that the purpose to help 
in the unemployment situation was accomplished to a con- 
siderably greater extent than was anticipated in the outset. 

Many problems not considered developed and what 
was entailed in the transplanting is made clear by the 
following notes: 

The picture of the naked tree, taken in April, 1932, shows 
it standing about one hundred feet from its final resting 
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ESTABLISHED IN ITS NEW LOCATION.—tThirty days after replanting 

the tree was in full foliage. Apparently its trip from its original home 

in a pasture a quarter of a mile distant in no way retarded its growth or 
development 


place. The picture in final position was taken in May, 1932. 

The variety of the tree is hard maple. Age about one 
hundred years. Height about sixty feet. Spread of 
branches about fifty-two feet. Diameter of soil ball thirty- 
two feet. Thickness of soil ball including twelve-inch tim- 
bers, four and a half feet. Roots extended beyond the tub 
around soil ball, five feet on each side, making total spread 
of roots of forty-two feet. Approximate weight of tree, 
soil and timbers, one hundred fifty tons. 

Distance moved, one-quarter mile. Taken from a hill- 
side where the soil ball was four feet lower on the down- 
hill side than on the uphill side. The place where it now 
rests is level ground, and the raised earth at the right of 
the tree in position was necessary in order to set the 
tree perpendicular. On the left side of the tree the soil 
ball was buried beneath the level two feet and filled in. 

The tree was moved without cracking the ball of soil, 
and was moved when the ground was not frozen. 

There were sixty-four eight-inch hickory rollers five 
feet long under the tree at all times. It was necessary to 
place eight rollers under the tree every eight inches of for- 





ward movement. Two hundred fifty rollers in all were 
crushed by the heavy weight of the tree. 

A solid carpet of two-inch timbers was under the tree 
at all times. Then a three-inch oak track was laid cross- 
wise of the solid board floor, It was necessary at all 
times to keep the track under the ball of soil almost level 
so the weight would be equally distributed on the sixty- 
four rollers. Trestle work in some places as high as seven 
feet was necessary. 

Wires in high tension line fifty feet high had to be 
raised fifteen feet, besides the top branches of the tree had 
to be drawn down about six feet in order to have the tree 
clear. In addition, three other telephone and power lines 
had to be passed through. 

There were from twenty to forty men employed for 
several months in moving the tree. The tree is now setting 
in virtually the identical position toward the sun and as 
far as being perpendicular is concerned, 

Thirty-two twelve by twelve inch timbers shown in 
picture at the left were buried under the tree and will not 
be removed, while the tub around the tree was removed 
before lowering it into the ground. 

The tree is leaved out as well as ever and has made a 
growth of from four to six inches in new wood. The mov- 
ing of this heavy weight in so small a space on soft pas- 
ture up a hillside was quite a problem. 
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Improved Multiple Multipost Announced 

The Multipost Centre Park, 

N. Y., is offering a new and improved Multiple Multipost 
which is described as “ruggedly built to meet requirements 
of those 


Company, 51 Rochester, 


having large volume parcel post or other out- 
going mail, requiring various denominations.” 

The improved machine provides means for protecting 
stamps by putting them under lock and key and recording 
Although the Multiple Multipost is reg- 


made for handling six denominations (see illustra- 


them as used 
ularly 
tion), the number meeting the greatest range of require 
is also made for four or five denomi 
if desired. The price for the 
standard six denomination model is $150.00 


ments, the machine 


nations and more than six 
For each ad- 
ditional denomination the price is increased $25.00 and for 
each denomination less than six the price decreases $10.00. 

The 


extreme 


machine placing the finger at the 


the aluminum lever extending from the 


is operated by 
end of 
stamp denomination chamber, depressing the lever a full 
stroke, which feeds down the stamp, cuts it off, records it 
and deposits it immediately on the moistener. The finger 
is then dropped down to the stamp, which is pulled for- 
for affixing. If more 


ward over the moistener and is ready 


than one stamp of a denomination is desired, the finger 


is placed immediately back of the aluminum lever and the 


lever depressed until it strikes the stop. By depressing the 





THE IMPROVED MULTIPLE MULTIPOST 
lever twice to that stop and then drawing the finger for- 
ward and making the third stroke a complete swing, 
three stamps will be recorded, fed down, cut off and 


dropped on the moistener. 
A knob in the 


against 


of the machine locks it 
Che knob is simply pushed to the right, 


center of the front 


operation 


which closes the slots and prevents operation. To open 


the key is inserted and turned clockwise, permitting the 
knob to be pushed to the left, rendering the machine oper- 
ative The machine is provided with two different locks, 


keys. 


r’s key, enabling the 


requiring two different One key is for the front 


and is the operat operator to protect 


The other key is 


machine. The 


responsible for them 
} 


the stamps and be 


for the accountant who loads the account 


tS AND DEVICES 


a 











ant’s key locks the machine against the removal of stamps 
in any way except through the front where they are re- 
corded as used. 

An additional feature is a drawer in the back of the ma- 
chine for stamps other 
than those in the machine, such as special delivery, etc. 


extra coils of of denominations 


Oe 

New Hanson Scale Has Two Dial Charts 
A new mail scale just introduced by the Hanson Scale 
Company, 525 No. Ada street, Chicago, IIl., has two dial 
charts, the front chart indicating pounds and ounces up to 






HANSON 


INTERNATIONAL 


NEW HANSON MODEL NO 


1546 


> 


2% pounds, automatically computing correct domestic 
postage rates for air mail, first class, merchandise and 
printed matter up to 2% pounds, and a side chart which 
computes first class mail to foreign countries by ounces. 
The new scale bears the catalogue designation No. 1546. 
Adjustment of the new scale is done by a set screw at 
the top, setting the pointer at zero when a scoop or con- 
The dials are made of celluloid printed in 


The black figures indicate weights 


tainer is used 
black and red on white. 
and red figures postage. 

The new scale is small and compact, measuring only 
three inches wide and six and one-half inches long and 


seven and three-eighths inches high. The finish is olive 


green and synthetic porcelain enamel with black and 
chromium trim 
——— 
A New Metal Signal 
The H. C. Cook Company of Ansonia, Conn., recently 


perfected a new metal signal for card visibles which they 
claim has unusual merits. The company has been manu- 
facturing signals for over seventeen years. They announce 


No. 30 
Cs 


COOK SIGNALS, NO. 30 SERIES 


the new series with entire confidence, it having 


NEW 


been designed in collaboration with leading manufacturers 
of card visibles 
The No. 30 series attaches to the card easily because of 


the V neck. It slides easily, yet can be depended on to 
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of the No. 20 
The No. 30 
signals are rust-proof as are other members of the line. 


stay in place because of the patented features 
which are also incorporated in the new signal. 


At present there are two styles ready for the market, Nos 
31 and 34, the latter having the open slot in front and the 


former being solid. Both measure one-quarter inch in 


width. 
Sample cards of these signals may be obtained from the 


H. C. Cook Company by the trade. Both styles are sup- 
plied in the twelve standard colors. 
i 
The “Spot-Proof” Small Electric Monroe 
“A big little machine” accurately describes the latest 


model Monroe adding-calculator which has just been an- 


nounced by the Monroe Calculating Machine Company, 


Inc., Orange, N. J. It is large in that it handles all types 
of figure work as do the larger machines, yet small in size 
to occupy a minimum amount of desk space 

Perhaps one of the most striking features of the new 
machine is the “Spot-Proof” keyboard, by means of which 
a shadow ring is thrown around each depressed key, so 
that the check the keyboard set-up at a 
glance 


operator can 


Automatic division, formerly available only in the larger 


size Monroe machines, has also been incorporated. A 
I 


touch on the automatic divide lever sets the machine in 
operation, the enclosed universal motor making 380 revo- 
lutions per minute while the answer is registered in the 
Nor does the 


the quietness of the machine, 


upper dials as fast as it can be copied down 
affect 
which operates noiselessly and without vibration, in con- 
formity with the 


speed in any way 


demands of the up-to-date business 
office. 

All of these improvements have been included without 
adding one pound to the weight of the new machine, which 
is less than fifteen pounds. 


The new “Spot-Proof” small electric Monroe is made 





SMALL ELECTRIC MONROE CALCULATOR WITH 
PROOF’ KEYBOARD 


“SPOT- 


in two sizes, known as the LA 160-5, which has a capacity 
of 8 columns of keys on the keyboard, 16 places in the re- 
sults dials, and 8 places in the multiplier dials, and the 
LA 200-5 which has a capacity of 10x10x20. 

All operating points are at the finger-tips of one hand, 
permitting complete one-hand operation. 

—— 

New Stencil Duplicator Announced by Heyer 

A stencil duplicator built on a new principle has been 
perfected by the Heyer Duplicator Company, 945 West 
Jackson boulevard, Chicago. After thorough and ex- 
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haustive tests this new device, which is called Flexograph, 
is now in quantity production to fill orders. 

The Flexograph is a departure from the usual 
rotary duplicator. The stencil is fastened over the Flexo- 
graph ink pad in such a manner that both pad and stencil 


new 























HEYER’S ‘““FLEXOGRAPH” STENCIL DUPLICATING OUTFIT 


are spring suspended and are flexed to form contact. The 
impression is secured by running a corrugated metal roller 
over the stencil. The patented roller acts as a cylinder 
to the suspended stencil and pad, thereby giving it the 
same action as a cylinder machine, although in the Flexo- 
graph this is accomplished by flexing the stencil. The 
result is perfect printing. The frame containing the stencil 
and ink pad is detachable from the base and becomes a 
portable printing unit. It then can be used for printing 
on bags, boxes or large cumbersome articles. 

The Flexograph uses regular stencils and makes exact 

It is delivered 
Complete basic 


copies of anything typed, written or drawn. 
in a handsome, portable, leatherette case. 
patents on this new type duplicator have been applied 
for by the Heyer Duplicator Company. 

Owing to the simplified construction and volume pro- 
duction, the Flexograph will be sold for about half the 
price of the lowest priced rotary duplicator. This new 
low price will put the Flexograph within the reach of any 
restaurant, small business, school or office, offering efh- 
ciency at reduced expense. 

The Flexograph is made in two sizes—6 x 9 and 8% x 
11 complete with supplies. Dealers who have seen the 
Flexograph have expressed enthusiasm as to its sales pos- 


sibilities. 
——— 
A Striking Display Box 
The E. W. Carpenter Manufacturing Company, sheet 


metal and wire specialists, Bridgeport, Conn., recently in- 
troduced to the stationery trade an attractive display box 
of loose leaf rings. As there are many uses for these rings 
besides holding papers together, the company believes that 
a display box with an illustrated card showing some of the 
The display 
box is given to ring customers gratis and should be a 
The in red and 
orange with black printing and when opened up makes a 


various uses would tend to increase sales. 


valuable silent salesman. box is done 


striking appearance, good for either the window or the 


counter. If the dealer requires additional rings he may 
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obtain them one hundred to a plain box at the usual lis? 
prices. 

[he Carpenter rings are made of brass, nickel plated 
and with a smooth type of joint. They are declared to 
be easy to open and close, but will not become loose. 

—_—_——~> 
Specialized Mailing Service by Selectograph 

The Selectograph Company, 1061-1101 West Thirty-fifth 
street, Chicago, Ill., is offering its new Model “S” as an 
important contribution to direct mail advertising technique 
The new machine embodies automatic features which pro- 





SELECTOGRAPH MODEL ‘‘S 


range of features, affording 
of operation and statistical information 


campaign. 


vide for a wide operating 


speed, economy 


vital to the direct advertising 


features are simple, and adjustments are 


success of a 
The automatic 
readily made. Service requirements are reduced to a 


minimum 

Among the outstanding features are: 

\utomatic single and combination selector, any number 
of individual and any number of combinations of individual 
classifications can be selected and tabulated simultane- 
ously his provides for fifty-eight individual or over 
100,000 combination classifications. 

An automatic compensating platen, giving uniform pres- 
sure and density on varying thicknesses of forms of one- 
half inch or Newspapers, magazines, etc., are im- 
printed with the same uniformity of print as sheets or 
envelopes. Pile feeding is a feature. Mechanical life is 


less 


prolonged through reducing wear on_ stencils and 
mechanism 
Automatic inking device, controlling the ink supply, 


avoiding either excess or insufficient impression. 

Recording feature, which automatically records the num- 
ber of impressions from each stencil, permitting the use 
of code letters around the entire edge of the stencil, for 
checking mailings, sales, returns, etc. 

Automatic expirator and purger, counting, purging and 
ejecting stencils into a separate tray under the 
control of the An important feature for pub- 
lishers’ tists 

Addressed forms can be separated automatically, facili- 
tating the selection of test mailing lists, lists for special 
inserts, portions of lists for special timing, etc. 

Tabulator which automatically establishes totals of in- 
dividual or combination classifications selected for ad- 
dressing; simultaneously establishes independent totals of 
other classifications or the same classifications in different 
combinations that are not addressed. A variety of other 
totals is available 

The automatic feed device selects forms for selective ad- 
dressing ranging in size from 2x6 inch labels to post cards, 
envelopes, folded broadsides, booklets; in any range of size 


obsolete 
selector. 
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up to 10 x 15 inches and up to one-eighth inch thick. The 
mechanism is dependable. 

Selectograph power machines operate at various speeds 
up to 10,500 per hour. At this speed they feed forms 
automatically, and select automatically any number of 
single or combination classifications and tabulate totals; 
automatically separate addressed forms for test mailings 
or expiration notices; automatically purge obsolete or ex- 
pired stencils, record the addressing automatically on 
stencil frames, and automatically refile stencils directly 
into the original filing trays in their original sequence; 
practically all manual operations are eliminated except 
loading and unloading the machine 

The Selectograph functions include the imprinting of 
forms for internal business control, such as labels, tags, 
order forms, payroll disbursement forms, statement and 
ledger sheet headings, routing memoranda, job tickets, etc. 

Che information provided by the Selectograph automatic 
from the an- 


recorder and tabulator eliminates guessing 
alysis of sales results. It enables accurate determination 
of the productivity of list classifications, accuracy of mar- 
ket statistics, cost of inquiries, cost of orders, cost of con- 
version of inquiries to orders, reclassification of customers, 
reclassification of prospects, frequency-inquiry ratio, fre- 
quency-order ratio, and other computations necessary for 
the efficient dispatching of mail sales efforts 
————E—— 
New Eversharp Gift Box 

The Wahl Company of Chicago has introduced a new 
It is declared that 
Eversharp 


style idea in pen and pencil packaging. 
this idea lends additional beauty to the new 
Doric pen and pencil. This new deluxe gift box is stated 
to be of particular value in displays, also as a utility item. 
It is unique and original in design. The base of the box 
is of black bakelite. A small gold fabricoid covered pad 
holds the pen and pencil securely in the grooves of the 
base and brings out the color of the merchandise. It also 
accentuates the richness of the black base. By removing 
the small gold pad, the purchaser has a neat and compact 
desk tray which will hold either his pipe, cigar or cigarette, 
or may be used as a container for paper clips and pins. 
It can also be used to hold pocket pen and pencil when 
they are being employed at the desk. 

The cover and base of this gift box were designed by 
the Ianelli Studio. The base was cast by the Chicago 
Molded Products Company and the cover and pad were 
made by the Dennison Company. The cover is printed in 
gold and black on a cream colored stock, planned to unify 
the ensemble when the cover is removed from the box and 
placed at the back. The broad gold band which runs 
through the center of the box cover is continued by the 
pad, unifying the display when the cover is placed behind 





HOW THE NEW EVERSHARP GIFT BOX MAY BE USED.—At the upper 

left as a display unit, holding a Doric pen and pencil in the grooves of 

the base. At the upper right is the box with the cover in place. The two 

bottom pictures show the base used as a desk accessory for holding pipes, 
cigarettes or the pen and pencil. 


the tray. Many different arrangements can be made with 
the cover and base so that the outfit is available for many 
changes in window and counter displays. 
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The Koch Portfolios 
B. S. Stern & Co., 770 Washington street, Boston, Mass., 
announce a new, inexpensive, waterproof portfolio, which 
they have named the “Koch.” It is declared to be durable 
to the last degree. 
The Koch portfolio is made from selected Brownskin, 








No. 112 
KOCH” WATERPROOF PORTFOLIOS 


a creped waterproof material, which is patented. It re- 
sembles leather in appearance, but is declared to be much 
more resistant to wear. It is sanitary, flexible and resil- 
ient, and it is declared it will not crack. 

The Koch portfolio is made in letter size (10 by 12 
inches) and in legal size (10 by 15 inches). It has a large 


expansion. 


—___— 
A New Type Cleaner Packed in Container of 
Modern Design 
“Stenade,” a new type cleaner put up in a modernly de- 
signed container, has been placed on the market by J. H. 





Bess Pi. sf lay 

MODERN PACKAGING OF “‘STENADE” 

TYPECLEANER 

Faxon, Jr., 9 East Seventeenth street, New York, N. Y. 
“Stenade” is described as a self contained unit, being 
both container and applicator, for cleaning type on office 
machines. The cleaner, a highly effective ink solvent, is 
stored in the bottle which also serves as a handle when 
the cleaner is being applied to type. A polished brass 
closure, threaded to the handle container, carries a foun- 
tain brush of carefully The flow of 
liquid through the brush is so controlled as to prevent the 
splatter of any of the ink solvent solution into the lubri- 


selected bristles. 


cated parts of the machine. 
It is claimed that the solution is non-inflammable, non- 


acid, and non-corrosive. Being very volatile, it evaporates 
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almost instantly and leaves no residual film on the type 
face. A transparent cap with air tight fit is provided to 
cover the brush and prevents evaporation while the device 
is not in use. Using of “Stenade” involves simply the re- 
moval of the transparent cap, brushing of type faces and 
wiping away the ink accummulation from the brush with a 
cloth furnished in the package. The type faces themselves 
are not wiped with a cloth. 
que=@}p=agese 
Interesting Line of Parrot Binder Clips 

The Jaclin Stationery Corporation, 388 Broadway, New 

York, N. Y., have placed on the market four styles of 





THE PARROT BINDER CLIP 
NO. 15 


Parrot binder clips, one of which is here illustrated. No. 
12 has 3% inch capacity; No. 15, 4% inch capacity; No. 16, 
No. 110 has a capacity of 1% inches. 


3% inch capacity. 
These 


Space is provided for tabs for indexing purposes. 
index clamps permit filing letters on the shelf the way 
At the same time, any papers may be 
Papers are 


books are filed. 
taken from or added to one of these clips. 
neatly and firmly held and the use of these clips makes a 
book of any batch of papers. When one arm of the clips 
is reversed against the paper, the other arm forms an ex- 
cellent hook. 
Ee 
Correction Fluid for Stencils 

The Kor-Rect-O Company, 23 Beaver street, New York, 
N. Y., offers its improved concentrated stencil correction 
fluid for all makes of stencils. By the use of this fluid 
it is declared that mistakes in cutting stencils are quickly 
and satisfactorily rectified with cleanness and speed, and 





KOR.MECT 4 . . yj 
Worrses with crap STENCH. CORRECTION FLUND 


yes THOR FO 
Bad Your Stones! 





COUNTER DISPLAY OF “‘KORRECT-O"’ COR- 
RECTION FLUID FOR STENCILS 
without removing the stencil from the machine. It is not 
necessary to soil the hands. Further information will be 
gladly supplied by the company named above. 
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Mr. Hilderscheid Gets an Order for 151 Flexipost 
Binders 

Hilderscheid of the Gregory, Mayer & Thom 

Mich., sold to the city of 


Flexipost 


William H 


Company, Detroit, recently 


Detroit 151 special binders for the 1932 tax 
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FLEXIPOST’’ BINDERS FOR THE 1932 TAX ROLLS 

OF THE CITY OF DETROIT 
who has a long record 
Mayer & Thom, is 
sold, in the 


Hild rs¢ he id, 


Gregory, 


rolls of the city. Mz 


as a successtul salesman tor 


shown along side the “pile” of binders he 


accompanying illustration. These tax roll binders are of 
the “Practibilt” 
Detroit has used Practibilt binders for a long time 
Son 
Mr. Conrad’s Views of Situation Abroad 
B. B. 


Machine Company, returned a sh: 


style Except for one year, the city of 


Conrad, president of the American Numbering 


rt time ago from a trip 


abroad. The prime purpose of his trip was to visit the 


company’s factory in England. He also visited on the 


continent, spending some time in France and Germany 


and the impression was on the 


Riviera The general 


optimistic side In Mr. Conrad’s opinion England seems 
to be 


opposition on the part of shipping companies to the agita- 


recovering faster than other countries There is 


tion in favor of British made goods. Naturally the move- 
ment of freight from other countries would be reduced by 
this movement Shipping constitutes a large part of 
British industry 

From his observation Mr. Conrad thought that France 
had not yet felt the full force of the worldwide economic 
depression Mr. feels that 


United States is somewhat dependent on the 


onrad the improvement of 
trade in the 
recovery abroad 
allanhcitialnieenioon 

Monroe Company Honored by Scientific Group 

At the annual medal meeting of the Franklin Institut: 
in Philadelphia, the John Wetherill 
Monroe Calculating Machine Company of 


Price medal was 
awarded to the 
Orange, New Jersey, for the excellent design and construc- 
tion of the improvements which have been made by that 
company on the Baldwin machine, patented in 1874, which 
improvements are embodied in the modern Monroe calcu 


lating machine 





OFFICE APPLIANCES 


E. F. Britten, Jr., vice-president of the Monroe Com- 
pany, accepted the medal on behalf of that organization. 
aE SES 
Mr. Neahr’s House Damaged by Fire 
The residence of J. E. Neahr of Varityper, Inc., was 
on the night of June 13. Mr. Neahr and 
nkers, N. Y. 


a quantity of valu- 


damaged by fire 


family reside at 18 Greenacres avenue, Y: 


The roof was partially destroyed and 


stored in a third floor room 


Members of the family 


able linens and silverware 
were among the articles damaged. 
were away when the fire broke out and its cost could not 
be determined 

The Neahr family had recently rented out the home for 
the summer and, preparatory to leaving on vacation, had 
stored their possessions in an attic room. 

a 

Albany House Announces New Store by Radio 

Stetson-Fisk, 
61 Beaver street, in the Albany garage building, Albany, 
N. Y Kenneth Gallien, who 


brought to the radio audience the greetings of the manage- 


Inc., announced by radio their removal to 
The announcer introduced 


ment of this firm, one of the oldest in the capitol district. 
In their State street location they were hampered by lack 
they found in the Albany 


of space The required space 


garage building, where they moved early in May 

The formal opening was held on Thursday, May 19, to 
which all those in the Albany district were invited 

The company conducted a business show of office ma- 
supplies, etc., at the new 
those of the 
3urroughs Adding 


chinery, furniture, premises 


Among the many devices exhibited wer« 
Elliott Addressing Machine Company, 
Machine Company, Underwood Typewriter Company, Wil- 
Boorum & The 


The Company, 


Pease Company, 


Sikes-Cutler 


; Company, 


Globe-Wernicke 


son- if ynes 
Company, 





STORE OF STETSON-FISK, INC., AL- 

The company celebrated the opening of the new store by 

conducting a miniature business show in which many prominent manu 
facturers were represented. 


TWO VIEWS OF THE NEW 
BANY, N. Y.—T 


and Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, besides a wide 
such as check protectors, 


forgetting the 


variety of small machines, 


staplers, punches, etc., not Tempograph 
duplicating machine demonstrated by Ed Newcomb, whose 


orchestra played in connection with the announcement. 
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Sanford Manufacturing Company Attains 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
In a special catalog recently issued, the Sanford Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of inks, adhesives and 
kindred announce the attainment of the seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the business. 
a business for seventy-five years 


lines, 


The mere survival of 


is of no significance unless progress has been accumu- 
lated. Many have attained that age and, flourishing for 


a period, have gradually become antiquated, suffered dimi- 





W. W. S. CARPENTER 


nution of prestige through loss of the characteristics for 
which the name once stood, and endure in name only. 

The history of the Sanford Manufacturing Company is 
a story of advance under the favorable and unfavorable 
circumstances of ever changing times. In the seventy- 
five years the executive personnel has changed but three 
times, each new group having come up from organization 
ranks, with the single exception of one official. 

The history of the company reflects the progress of the 
industry: its transformation into a chemical art by the 
application of ever advancing science, extension of bound- 
ary lines of the manufactures, scientific methods in all 
processes of manufacture, appropriate housing which pro- 
vides every convenience and facility, improvements in con- 
tainers and packages, and artistry in labels. 

Upon this development the present executives can look 
with satisfaction for their part in the achievement. Par- 
ticularly the president, Mr. W. W. S. Carpenter, who has 
the unique distinction of having served one company for 
fifty-four years continuously, having never had employ- 
ment with another concern. He started as general utility 
boy at the age of ten, working his way up, with experi- 
ence in every department, to the position of chief execu- 
tive; and H. T. Griswold, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, who has been connected with the company for 
eleven years. 
responsible 


something stimulating in being 


a business which has so long flour- 


There is 
for the destiny of 
ished. Association with it is a challenge to enterprise 
and ingenuity to maintain its ideals and traditions and to 
keep it in step and tempo with the changing times. 


———— 
“Names, the Key to Sales” 

Under the above title the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, has published a_ booklet 
dealing with the problems of direct mail advertising. The 
booklet contains seventy-two pages neatly bound between 
stiff covers. 

The purpose—and achievement—of the booklet is ad- 
mirably expressed in the following introductory statement: 
“It is the purpose of this book to present a cross section 
of the best thinking and most successful experiences in 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising, and especially on the subject 
of Compiling, Maintaining, and Use of Mailing Lists. It 
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represents research into current practice among both large 
and small concerns, in many lines of business. It contains 
valuable information gathered from many sources, to pro- 
vide a more intimate knowledge of Direct-by-Mail and 
How to Use It.” 

The subject of mail advertising is logically presented in 
the booklet. It is divided into twelve sections, each de- 
voted to a phase of the subject. The first section concerns 
“Selective Advertising by Direct Mail.” It is followed by 
“Names as a Business Asset.” Twenty-one pages are 
given over to “How to Compile Good Mailing Lists.” The 
remaining sections, in order, are as follows: “Checking 
and Qualifying Names,” “Keeping Your Mailing Lists Up- 
to-Date,” “Getting the Most Out of Mailing Lists,” “Chart 
—Sources of Names,” “Correction of Mailing Lists 
(Postal Regulations),” “Postal “Information,” “Recom- 
mended Directories,” “Publishers of City Directories,” and 
“Telephone Directories.” 

A particularly interesting and helpful feature in the 
booklet is the chart outlining the sources of names. It 
presents clearly and concisely the many reservoirs from 
which names may be tapped. Among the effects of the 
user of direct mail it deserves a prominent place within 
easy reach for reference. 

Copies of the booklet can be secured from the main 
office of the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation in 
Cleveland or from the branch offices throughout the coun- 
try. 

————— 
Trade-In Allowances on Fountain Pens 

On May 31 the Stationers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, through its executive committee, issued a bulletin 
to members and to other stationers, jewelers, pen shops, 
department stores and drug stores in Southern California, 
recommending that all trade-in allowances on fountain 
pens be discontinued. The committee expresses the view 
that any allowance made for an old pen is, in effect, a 
discount on the new pen, and that continuance of the 
practice may result in placing fountain pens, the market 
for which has hitherto been well sustained, on the basis 
of cheap merchandise, which today, in the face of shrink- 
ing sales, is advertised at bargain prices to promote vol- 
ume. Such a condition, the committee intimates, might 
weaken public confidence in the quality of products which 
have for many years provided satisfaction to the public 
and a dependable source of income to dealers. 

The committee also recommends that the matter of a 
small service charge to cover overhead in handling repairs 
on guaranteed pens serviced in a local pen shop at the 
expense of the manufacturer be left optional with dealers; 
that a service charge to the manufacturer of fifty cents 
be made for cleaning pen and putting in new sac, if the 
pen is wanted at once and the work is done in the store; 
that a like service charge be demanded when pen is re- 
paired in the store, and that full list price be charged for 
missing parts. 

The committee recommended that dealers handle pens 
in the lower price brackets made by manufacturers of the 
high grade numbers, but that such pens be given names 
other than those of the more highly priced pens of the 
same manufacturers in order to avoid confusion and mis- 
understanding by customers. 

The committee pointed out the disastrous effects of 
dumping in other lines and expressed the hope that all 
those associated in the manufacture and sale of high grade 
fountain pens may cooperate to avoid such a practice. 


ee 
Hollywood Stationer Celebrates Birthday 


On June 26, Ed. J. Shields of Firmin & Shields, Los 
Angeles office furniture dealers, celebrated his birthday. 
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Mr. Hilderscheid Gets an Order for 151 Flexipost 
Binders 

Hilderscheid of the Gregory, Mayer & Thom 

Mich., recently sold to the 

Flexipost binders for the 
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Detroit, city ofl 
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Company, 
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FLEXIPOST’’ BINDERS FOR THE 1932 TAX ROLLS 

OF THE CITY OF DETROIT 
rolls of the city. Mr. Hilderscheid, who has a long record 
ful salesman for Gregory, Mayer & Thom, is 
sold, in the 


as a succes 
binde rs he 


binders are of 


shown along side the “pile” of 


accompanying illustration. These tax roll 


the “Practibilt” style Except for one year, the city of 
Detroit has used Practibilt binders for a long time 
apt 


Mr. Conrad’s Views of Situation Abroad 
B. B. Conrad, of the American Numbering 
Machine Company, returned a short time ago from a trip 
purpose of his trip was to visit the 


president 


abroad. The prime 


company’s factory in England. He also visited on the 
continent, spending some time in France and Germany 
and the Riviera [The general impression was on the 
optimistic side In Mr. Conrad’s opinion England seems 


to be faster than other countries There is 


opposition on the part of shipping companies to the agita- 
Naturally the move- 


recovering 


tion in favor of British made goods. 


ment of freight from other countries would be reduced by 


this movement Shipping constitutes a large part of 
British 

From his Mr. Conrad thought 
had not yet felt the full force of the worldwid« 
depression. Mr. Conrad feels that the improvement of 


United States is somewhat dependent on the 


industry 


observation that France 


economic 


trade in the 
recovery abroad 

—____<g—__—_— 
Monroe Company Honored by Scientific Group 


medal meeting of the Franklin Institut: 
John Wetherill medal was 


At the annual 
in Philadelphia, the Price 
awarded to the 
New Jersey, for the excellent design and construc- 


improvements which have been made by that 
patented in 1874, which 


Urange, 
tion of the 
company on the Baldwin machine, 


improvements are embodied in the modern Monroe calcu 


lating machine 


Monroe Calculating Machine Company of 
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E. F. Britten, Jr., vice-president of the Monroe Com- 
pany, accepted the medal on behalf of that organization. 
podiinebttiiteniname ' 

Mr. Neahr’s House Damaged by Fire 

The residence of J. E. Neahr of Varityper, Inc., was 
damaged by fire on the night of June 13. Mr. Neahr and 
family reside at 18 Greenacres avenue, Yonkers, N. Y. ' 

The roof was partially destroyed and a quantity of valu- 

able linens and silverware stored in a third floor room 
were among the articles damaged. Members of the family 

were away when the fire broke out and its cost could not 


be determined. 

The Neahr family had recently rented out the home for 
the summer and, preparatory to leaving on vacation, had 
stored their possessions in an attic room. 

a 

Albany House Announces New Store by Radio 

Stetson-Fisk, Inc., announced by radio their removal to 
61 Beaver street, in the Albany garage building, Albany, 
N. Y. The announcer introduced Kenneth Gallien, who 
brought to the radio audience the greetings of the manage- 
ment of this firm, one of the oldest in the capitol district. 
In their State street location they were hampered by lack 
of space. The required space they found in the Albany 
garage building, where they moved early in May 

The formal opening was held on Thursday, May 19, to 
which all those in the Albany district were invited 

The office 


chinery, 


company conducted a business show of ma- 


new premises 
Among the many exhibited those of the 
Elliott Addressing Machine Company, Burroughs Adding 
Machine Company, Underwood Typewriter Company, Wil- 
Boorum & Pease Company, The 
The Sikes-Cutler Company, 


furniture, supplies, etc., at the 


devices wert 


/ Company, 


Globe-Wernicke 


son- Tones 
Company, 





INC., AL- 
The company celebrated the opening of the new store by 


TWO VIEWS OF THE NEW STORE OF STETSON-FISK, 
BANY, N. Y¥ 
conducting a prominent manu 


miniature business show in which many 


facturers were represented. 


and Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Company, besides a wide 


variety of small machines, such as check protectors, 


staplers, punches, etc., not forgetting the Tempograph 


duplicating machine demonstrated by Ed Newcomb, whose 
orchestra played in connection with the announcement. 
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Sanford Manufacturing Company Attains 
Seventy-Fifth Anniversary 
In a special catalog recently issued, the Sanford Manu- 
facturing Company, manufacturers of inks, adhesives and 
kindred announce the attainment of the seventy- 


fifth anniversary of the 


lines, 
founding of the business. 
The mere survival of a business for seventy-five years 
is of no significance unless progress has been accumu- 
lated. Many have attained that age and, flourishing for 
a period, have gradually become antiquated, suffered dimi- 
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nution of prestige through loss of the characteristics for 
which the name once stood, and endure in name only. 

The history of the Sanford Manufacturing Company is 
a story of advance under the favorable and unfavorable 
circumstances of ever changing times. In the seventy- 
five years the executive personnel has changed but three 
times, each new group having come up from organization 
ranks, with the single exception of one official. 

The history of the company reflects the progress of the 
industry: its transformation into a chemical art by the 
application of ever advancing science, extension of bound- 
ary lines of the manufactures, scientific methods in all 
processes of manufacture, appropriate housing which pro- 
vides every convenience and facility, improvements in con- 
tainers and packages, and artistry in labels. 

Upon this development the present executives can look 
with satisfaction for their part in the achievement. Par- 
ticularly the president, Mr. W. W. S. Carpenter, who has 
the unique distinction of having served one company for 
fifty-four years continuously, having never had employ- 
ment with another concern. He started as general utility 
boy at the age of ten, working his way up, with experi- 
ence in every department, to the position of chief execu- 
tive; and H. T. Griswold, vice-president and sales man- 
ager, who has been connected with the company for 
eleven years. 

There is something stimulating in being responsible 
for the destiny of a business which has so long flour- 
ished. Association with it is a challenge to enterprise 
and ingenuity to maintain its ideals and traditions and to 


keep it in step and tempo with the changing times. 


a 
“Names, the Key to Sales” 

Under the above title the Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio, has published a_ booklet 
dealing with the problems of direct mail advertising. The 
booklet contains seventy-two pages neatly bound between 
stiff covers. 

The purpose—and achievement—of the booklet is ad- 
mirably expressed in the following introductory statement: 
“It is the purpose of this book to present a cross section 
of the best thinking and most successful experiences in 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising, and especially on the subject 
of Compiling, Maintaining, and Use of Mailing Lists. It 
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represents research into current practice among both large 
and small concerns, in many lines of business. It contains 
valuable information gathered from many sources, to pro- 
vide a more intimate knowledge of Direct-by-Mail and 
How to Use It.” 

The subject of mail advertising is logically presented in 
the booklet. It is divided into twelve sections, each de- 
voted to a phase of the subject. The first section concerns 
“Selective Advertising by Direct Mail.” It is followed by 
“Names as a Business Asset.” Twenty-one pages are 
given over to “How to Compile Good Mailing Lists.” The 
remaining sections, in order, are as follows: “Checking 
and Qualifying Names,” “Keeping Your Mailing Lists Up- 
to-Date,” “Getting the Most Out of Mailing Lists,” “Chart 
—Sources of Names,’” “Correction of Mailing Lists 
(Postal Regulations),” “Postal Information,” “Recom- 
mended Directories,” “Publishers of City Directories,” and 
“Telephone Directories.” 

A particularly interesting and helpful feature in the 
booklet is the chart outlining the sources of names. It 
presents clearly and concisely the many reservoirs from 
which names may be tapped. Among the effects of the 
user of direct mail it deserves a prominent place within 
easy reach for reference. 

Copies of the booklet can be secured from the main 
office of the Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation in 
Cleveland or from the branch offices throughout the coun- 
try. 

— 
Trade-In Allowances on Fountain Pens 

On May 31 the Stationers Association of Southern Cali- 
fornia, through its executive committee, issued a bulletin 
to members and to other stationers, jewelers, pen shops, 
department stores and drug stores in Southern California, 
recommending that all trade-in allowances on fountain 
pens be discontinued. The committee expresses the view 
that any allowance made for an old pen is, in effect, a 
discount on the new pen, and that continuance of the 
practice may result in placing fountain pens, the market 
for which has hitherto been well sustained, on the basis 
of cheap merchandise, which today, in the face of shrink- 
ing sales, is advertised at bargain prices to promote vol- 
ume. Such a condition, the committee intimates, might 
weaken public confidence in the quality of products which 
have for many years provided satisfaction to the public 
and a dependable source of income to dealers. 

The committee also recommends that the matter of a 
small service charge to cover overhead in handling repairs 
on guaranteed pens serviced in a local pen shop at the 
expense of the manufacturer be left optional with dealers; 
that a service charge to the manufacturer of fifty cents 
be made for cleaning pen and putting in new sac, if the 
pen is wanted at once and the work is done in the store; 
that a like service charge be demanded when pen is re- 
paired in the store, and that full list price be charged for 
missing parts. 

The committee recommended that dealers handle pens 
in the lower price brackets made by manufacturers of the 
high grade numbers, but that such pens be given names 
other than those of the more highly priced pens of the 
same manufacturers in order to avoid confusion and mis- 
understanding by customers. 

The committee pointed out the disastrous effects of 
dumping in other lines and expressed the hope that all 
those associated in the manufacture and sale of high grade 
fountain pens may cooperate to avoid such a practice. 


ee 
Hollywood Stationer Celebrates Birthday 


On June 26, Ed. J. Shields of Firmin & Shields, Los 
Angeles office furniture dealers, celebrated his birthday. 
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Representatives of office equipment concerns abroad, visiting the United States, are cordially invited to make the 


offices of this journal their headquarters. 


The staff at the main office, 417 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, 


and the staff at the branch in charge of C. H. Everly at 1601 Pershing Square Bldg., Pershing Square, 42nd 


St. and Park 


Ave., New York, will be happy to be of any possible service. 


While the facilities at New York 


are not so many as at Chicago, there will be found the same desire to serve. 
LONDON NOTES AND NEWS 


By Mr. Vincent Jackson 


United States manufacturers traveling to London are cor- 
dially invited to call upon Vincent Jackson at 22 St. An- 


drew street, Holborn Circus, London EC 4. 


Mr. Jackson's 


association with the trade and his contacts with its organ- 
izations afford him information valuable to those desiring 
to cultivate the British market. 


London, June 6, 1932 


There are always more bearers of ill tidings than good 


news. Strange that so many folk delight in announcing 


tragedy, some calamity. Psycholo- 


that thess« 


and discussing som«e 
rt 1] : 
gists tell us, I believe, scaremongers delight in 


their own seeming importance. 


Well, I have been seeking good news—and there is 
plenty to find and more pleasure in the telling. The little 
things of yesterday are the big things of today. The 


dissemination of these good signs can have far more bear- 


ing on international wellbeing than these, after all, iso- 


lated cases of big business failures. Let there be more 
talk of business success now, and in the future 
Last week I called in to see Mr. W. H. Hartley, director 


and general manager of Addressograph-Multigraph, Ltd. 


To my question as to whether he had any “good news,” 


Mr. Hartley replied: “Sure—let me show you something.’ 





SPACIOUS, WELL LIGHTED DISPLAY ROOM OF ADDRESSOGRAPH 


MULTIGRAPH, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 


I was taken around their new showrooms and offices. In 


cidentally, it was pleasant to see a number of demonstra- 


tions going on—despite the fact that it was 4:30 P. M. ot 
a Friday afternoon when so many executives are supposed 
to be well on the way to their week-end retreat! The 
accompanying picture gives an excellent idea of this fine, 
well lighted display of machines. All offices, demonstra 
tion rooms and workshops are planned on one floor along 


modern lines. 


he se 


Business—well, yes, very encouraging in t hard 
times! Their sales quota has been well maintained the last 
few months. In the Multigraph section I was told that 
May had produced—or, more correctly the sales staff had 
produced!—the largest turnover for any month for the last 
two years. One of their salesmen had pulled off an order 
for fifteen Graphotype machines from one firm in Bristol 
Another has a £3,000 order from an insurance company, 
whilst a big, world known combine has just placed a repeat 
order for five of the largest, electric Multigraph printers 
Perhaps the best of the lot is an order for 600 Addresso- 
graph machines from H. M. Government (General Post 
Office) Wood, the postmaster 
ceneral, said at a recent dinner: “I am glad to say that 
we have placed with a British firm, who had shown con- 
in the adaptation for post 


Read what Sir Kingsley 


siderable skill and enterprise 
office purposes of its design, the largest single order ever 
placed in this or any other country for addressing ma- 
chines.” Well done, Addressograph! 

Recently my own business has brought me into contact 
with a number of exporters to Australia, New Zealand and 
South Africa. They are definitely more cheerful. On 
man told me 
tralia the last two months than they had the whole of the 


they have done more business with Aus- 


preceding twelve months and that prospects are distinctly 
better. The overseas trade returns confirm this. 

Again, the well known printing and office equipment 
house of Kenrick & Jefferson, Ltd., report their factories 
as being full up for months past—so much so that they 
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have recently commenced some extension to their prem- 
ises. 

Let me make it clear that the cases I have cited are the 
result of a progressive and enterprising sales policy—in- 
tensive advertising (mostly direct mail) and every one, 
from the managing director downwards (or upwards, if 
you prefer!) working With costs so high, none 
of them may be making “big money,” but they are doing 
good to national and trade. 
When the better times come, as they surely will, it is these 


harder. 


a wealth of international 
progressive houses that will reap their reward. 
Last month several office equipment firms were repre- 
sented at a private organized in connection 
with the Fifth International Congress of Local Authori- 
ties, at which your country was represented. Some fifty- 
two exhibitors were showing at Central Hall, Westminster, 
a diverse array of equipment of particular interest to local 
exhibits of mechanical 


exhibition 


government officers. Amongst 
road-making equipment, building materials and the like 
were the following members of the trade with office equip- 
ment: Addressall Machine Company, Adrema, Ltd., Bur- 
roughs Adding Machines, Ltd., Bizada Visible Systems, C. 
W. Cave & Company (office systems), Dictograph Tele- 
phones, Ltd., Gestetner, Ltd., Gledhill-Brook Time Re- 
corders, Ltd., Halsby & Company, Ltd. (Protectograph), 
Imperial Typewriter Ltd., Kalamazoo, Ltd., 
Lamson Paragon Supply Company, Ltd., Mercedes book- 
keeping and calculating machines, Moore’s Modern Meth- 
ods, Muldivo Calculating Machines Company, Ltd., and 
National Cash Register Company, Ltd. Quite a good 
showing, this, and several of the exhibitors I spoke to 


Company, 


were very pleased with results. 

The British stationery trade has recently shown enter- 
prise by the publication of a new journal, “Stationery 
Trade Review and Office Equipment Dealer.” Edited by 
backed by a number of influential 
business men, the first number is a bright, very well 
printed edition devoted to the interests of the British 


Bertram Evans and 


stationer. 

Next month I hope to report more “good news.” Our 
daily newspapers can have all to themselves the doubtful 
privilege of “telling the world” all the bad news! I make 
no apologies for this outlook. An optimistic point of view 
should always be welcome and you will doubtless agree 
that the wellbeing of this country is of supreme interest 
to all your countrymen. 

———e 
British Stationer Twelve Years Old 

With the June issue The British Stationer began its 
thirteenth year of publication. It had been a pleasure to 
note its growth and improvement, with increasing sup- 
port from the trade. 

— 
Mr. Percy Jones Heads London Rotary Club 

The London Rotary Club elected Mr. Percy Jones as 
president for the ensuing year. Mr. Jones is active in 
the work of The Stationers Association of Great Britain 
He is managing director of Twinlock, Ltd 

els 2 
British Stationers Hold Annual Meeting 
Association 


and Ireland. 


The annual convention of The Stationers 
of Great Britain and Ireland was held at Liverpool in 
This was the twenty-seventh annual meeting. 

nial 4 
Speedy Writers of Oslo Contest 

From S. Garmann-Clausen, Oslo and 

folder telling of a speed writing contest held at Oslo some 


June 


Bergen, comes a 


time ago. Twelve contestants participated, the first—and 
Each of 


Smith operators was shown in the folder, with 


seven others—using the L. C. 
the L. C 
appropriate comment. 


Smith typewriter. 
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The Annual Paris Fair 

The annual Paris Fair was held this month on its spa- 
cious grounds just outside the city limits at the Porte de 
Versailles. This important exhibition, covering the en- 
tire field of commercial and industrial activity, was in- 
augurated by Minister of Commerce Rollin on May 4 and 
was attended by huge crowds during its two weeks’ dura- 
tion. 

The various branches of trade represented were grouped 
either in separate halls or, in the case of open-air ex- 
hibits, along broad avenues planned inside the fair prem- 
ises. 

The office equipment industry was well represented by 
about 130 firms occupying 155 booths, situated in the three 
large “Halls du Bureau Moderne.” Thousands of visitors 
filed along the booths daily and demonstrators were busy 
throughout the sessions. American exhibitors were few. 

Although it is too early to say whether results of the 
1932 fair will bear favorable comparison with those of 
previous years, exhibiting firms report satisfaction at the 
number of first class inquiries and serious prospects se 
far obtained. A larger proportion of visitors having a 
fixed purpose in mind was in evidence. It seems that the 
business man of today clearly knows his requirements as 
well as his purchasing capacity. The efforts that have 
been made during the recent years to educate the public 
to the use of labor-saving devices is bearing fruit, and a 
speedier initial contact is established between buyer and 
prospect, eliminating to some extent the loss of time in 
coping with doubtful inquiries. 

These indications are all the more encouraging con- 
sidering the fair was held during the general elections, 
in the midst of political uncertainty, and moreover inter- 
rupted by the national holiday on the occasion of Presi- 
dent Doumer’s funeral, and by the Whitsuntide vacations. 

It would be premature, however, to report any tendency 
toward improvement in business conditions generally, 
owing to the instability of the present economic situation. 
The European tariff-wars and the continual extension of 
the quota system to restrict imports are hampering the 
activity of numerous manufacturers engaged in the im- 
port and export trade, and causing growing concern in 
business circles—PGA., 

a 
H. W. Egli-Bull Company to Increase Capitalization 

On account of the development of the business of the 
Bull organization, the H. W. Egli-Bull Company of Paris, 
builders of Bull statistical machines, have decided to in- 
crease their capital stock and strengthen their board of 
directors. Col. Rimalho has been appointed president of 
the board and of the managing committee of the company. 
Emil Genon, deputy administrator and general director of 
the company, was appointed vice-president. of the manag- 
ing committee and of the board of directors of the H. W. 
Egli-Bull Company. Mr. Genon has installed his personal 
offices in connection with those of the H. W. Egli-Bull 
Company, 16 Avenue de l’'Opera, Paris, 2. The Association 
Technique d’Etudes Industrielles & Comptables (“Ateic”), 
general sales representative of the Bull statistical machines 
in France, the colonies and the countries under pro- 
tectorate and mandate, has also transferred its offices to 
the address given above. 

— ae 
Free Trips to Leipzig 

Free trips to the Leipzig Trade Fair are again offered 
to American buyers. The fair will be held at Leipzig, 
Germany, August 28 to September 1. The expense of the 
round trip will be refunded at Leipzig as heretofore, on 
the basis of orders placed at the fair. It is stated that the 
fair this year will include some 8,000 exhibits from many 


different nations. It is expected that about 125,000 buyers 
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and exhibitors will be present from every quarter of the 
globe. About seventeen per cent will come from countries 
outside of Germany 

Detailed information concerning the trip to Leipzig and 
fair may be 


the opportunity for international trade at the 


obtained from local offices of the fair or by addressing 
the Leipzig Trade Fair, Inc., 10 East Fortieth street, New 
York, N. Y 
—_——~ 

Importers Group of C. S. O. C. Holds Reunion 

The importers group of the C. S. O. C., Paris, France, 
on May 23, at which the following persons 
Adrema; Rene Boutet of 
Boutet & Cie; Mr. Baader of Chauvin 
of Y. A. Chauvin; Mr. Ebstein, Ebstein Freres; Mr. Dog 
non, Gestetner: Mr. Debray, Kalamazoo; Mr. Offenbach, 
Machine du Bureau Moderne; Mr Surillon, Machines 
“Hermes”; Mr. Tricaud, Manutention Moderne & Mecan 
Mr. Neumann, Neumann & Cie; F. C. Grosjean, 
Bureau; Mr. Hawthorn, Remington Typewriter 
Mr. Nonette, Merlin; Mr. Kahn, Smith 
Mr. Impey, Societe Anonyme des Ma- 


held a meeting 


present Mr. Lavalley of 


were 
Caribonum; Mr 


ographia 
Perfect 
Company; Sydney 
Premier Powers; 
a Statistiques; Mr. Moreau, Societe Francaise des 
“Mercedes.” 


Machines A 


chines 

Machines de 
Mr. Baumann of the 

unable to be present 

. pened at 2:30 P. M., Mr. Kahn presiding 

exchange of views on May 6 regarding 


Bureau 
Ecrire “Royal” was 


[The meeting 
He recalled the 
e organization of two one of importers and the 
to defend their cor 

The 
meeting mentioned and 


groups, 
manufacturers, each 
porate interests within the syndicate proposition 
was adopted unanimously at the 
to proceed to 


said that 


according to the program it is necessary 
the organization of the group of importers. He 


gestion of Mr 
t take part in any other corporate syndicate re 


the sug Chauvin that members of the group 


should n 
quires modification because the society has no right to 
lleagues from joining one or all of the syndical 
“We can,” he 
said, “request them to promise not to adhere to any group 
f importers outside of the C. S. O. C.” President Kahn 
also asked his fellow members to designate two or three 
touch 


prevent c 


chambers existing in the profession, but 


collaborators for him one of whom would be in 


with the English Chamber of Commerce; another wit! 
the German chamber and a third with the American Cham- 
Commerce [The three collaborators the society 
uld establish a contact between the three 


indicated, and their commercial 


ber of 
would name w 
chambers of commerce 
attaches would supply official information. This idea was 


carried out. Mr. Impey was named to get in touch with 
Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Lavalley with the 
Kahn with the 


After various proposals and exchanges of opinion and 


the English 
German and Mr: American chamber. 
some further business, the meeting adjourned at 4:50 P. M 
—__—.@— 3 
Stowell Visits European Dictaphone Offices 
On June 22, L. C. Stowell, president of the Dictaphon« 
Corporation, sailed on the SS. Majestic from New York 
for an extended business trip throughout Europe. Dur- 


ing this trip he will visit Dictaphone offices in France, 
Italy, Austria, Germany, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium and England. He expects to return to the United 


of August. Mrs. Stowell will accom- 


Switzerland, 

States the latter part 

pany him on the trip 
—_>—_—-. 

London Journal Issues Valuable Booklet 


The Efficiency Magazine of London, England, recently 
issued No. 23 of a series of up-to-date 
ness men. The new bulletin is entitled Thirty-Six Wastes, 
Leaks and Le The author is Herbert N. 


Casson. distios The 


bulletins for busi 


isses in ( ) fic es 


uished business writer and lecturer 
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thirty-six leaks mentioned by Mr. Casson include: 

Ignoring the Cost and Importance of Office Work; 
Over-Staffing; Office Space; Small Rooms; Lack of 
Standardization; Excessive Heat or Cold; Bad Lighting; 
Unsuitable Chairs; Unsuitable Desks; Misplaced Desks 
and Machines; Lack of an Inter-Communication System; 
Incorrect Clocks; Fire; Slow-Starting in the First Hour 
of the Day; Congestion at One Point; Waste of Typist’s 
Time; The Bound Ledger; Bad Filing; Delays and Errors 
in Making Up Wage-Sheets; Affixing Stamps by Hand; 
Addressing Letters by Hand; Waste Time in Handling 
Small Orders; Loss by Lack of Reports, Graphic Charts, 
Etc.; Making Reports That Are Not Used; Unnecessary 
Correspondence; Hand-Sorting of Papers; Errors; Altera- 
tion of Checks; Slow Typing; Using Clerks for Calculat- 
ing, Instead of Machines; Signing One Cheque at a Time; 
High Printing Costs; Time Lost in Transmission of News 
or Messages; Lack of a Stores Systems; Old-Fashioned 
System of Ledger Posting; Training New Hand-Workers. 

The booklet is well worth careful perusal. 

Sa eee 
Burroughs Exhibit in Chicago 

The Chicago office of Burroughs Adding Machine Com- 
pany, C. C. Terry, agency manager, held an interesting 
exhibit in its offices on the seventh floor of the Adams- 
Franklin building, 222 W. Adams street, from May 31 to 


June 4 inclusive. The exhibit was open from ten in the 
morning until ten at night, except Saturday, the fourth, 
when it opened at nine and closed at noon. One of the 
principal purposes of the exhibit was to show and demon- 
strate new machines and features developed to provide 
for more economical handling of business detail. 

equipment exhibited were special 


Among the new 


Burroughs cash machines for lumber companies, news- 
papers and storage houses, each being specially adapted 
to particular requirements of the industry for which it 
Another interesting machine was the Bur- 
roughs desk with a credit 
balance feature, and plus and minus motor bars. A desk 
model public utility billing machine was an object of con- 
Still another machine new to most 
of the visitors was the Burroughs food control machine 
The Burroughs typewriter played an im- 


quiet 


was intended. 


adding-subtracting machine 


siderable interest. 


for restaurants. 
portant part in the exhibit. Ease of operation, 
action and extra wide standard carriage for correspond- 
ence and general work, were features. 

Similar Burroughs exhibits were held in Seattle, Wash., 
and other cities recently. 

EEE 

Byron Lippman University of Chicago Graduate 

Byron S. Lippman, son of Charles S. Lippman, St. 
Louis agent for the Victor Adding Machine, received his 
B. A. degree as a member of the graduating class of the 
University of Chicago at the June convocation. He was 
among the high ranking members of the group 

Young Mr. Lippman specialized in commerce, market- 
ing and social science, and has entered into business with 
his father at 1709 Locust street, St. Louis. 

Having had some experience during his vacations and 
in odds and ends of time throughout his four years’ study, 
Mr. Lippman takes up the work with understanding and 
enthusiasm, to the considerable satisfaction of his father 
field. 

Coming up from St. Louis to attend his son’s graduation, 
Mr. Lippman brought “a little bunch of orders” to the 


who has long been a “top-notch” salesman in the 


factory. 

“The circumstances of the times increases the resistance 
to be overcome in making sales,” said Mr. Lippman to a 
representative of Office Appliances, “but the very neces- 
sity for economy makes a need, if not a demand, for office 
Persistent industry 


machines which save time and labor 


intelligently applied will get some measure of result. Con- 
sidering all things, I am inclined to say that in our field 


we are having a good business.” 
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STRIKING A CHEERFUL NOTE 


News of New Stores and Enlargements 


Prominent Houston Stationer in New Premises 

The Wilson Stationery and Printing Company of Hous- 
ton, Texas, has moved into larger and more attractive 
premises on Fannin street at Prairie. The new store is 
next door to the company’s former location. The formal 
opening of the new store took place on June 3, when a 











E. C. WILSON 


reception was held from seven to ten o’clock in the eve- 
ning. The new place was handsomely decorated. Many 
interesting souvenirs were presented to guests. 

The Wilson Stationery and Printing Company is headed 
by E. Clifton Wilson, who was president of the National 
Stationers Association in 1930 and 1931. 

The foregoing announcement evidences faith in the fu- 
ture of business in the Lone Star State. Texas, with its 
vast productive area and its progressive citizenry, will be 
among the first commonwealths to observe the coming of 
more normal conditions. 

The many friends of Mr. Wilson and his associates will 
welcome the news of their entry into larger and more 
convenient premises, and wish them the full realization of 
their hopes. 


a ed 


Commercial Printing Company Organized at 
Yakima 
Organized for a stationery and office supply business, 
no less than for printing and binding, the Commercial 
Printing Company has recently been incorporated at Ya- 
kima, Wash. Capital stock is set at $10,000. Incorporators 
are Charles F. O’Connor, Irene L. O’Connor and Henry C. 
Dwinell—CML 
—— 


Bené Inc., Takes Larger Downstairs Space 
Early in June Bené Inc., printer, stationer and office 
outfitter, moved into ground floor quarters at 152-154 Pine 
Street, Providence, R. I. The new quarters are not only 
larger but much better arranged for proper display of 
merchandise. 


0 


Shaw-Walker Omaha Office in New Location 
The Shaw-Walker Company branch office in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, was recently established in new quarters on the 
ground floor at 320 South Main Street. The new quarters 
> 


include attractive display floor space. R. C. Coffing is the 
Shaw-Walker manager at Omaha. 


Mississippi Dealer Moves Into Larger Premises 

James A. Massey is president of the Massey Office & 
Store Machines Company, which just completed its third 
removal since the first of the year. He states that since 
the company opened in Hattiesburg in January, business 
has continually climbed upward. The company maintains 
an up-to-date shop for rebuilding typewriters and other 
office machines and conducts the Massey Store & Office 
Machines Company at 122 Hardy street. Mr. Massey in- 
tends in the near future to install a typewriter ribbon plant 
in connection with his rebuilding operations. 

Mr. Massey and his family came to Hattiesburg from 
Monroe, La., where he was connected with the Monroe 
Store & Office Equipment Company. 

It is stated that his company will be exclusive dealers 
in their territory for the Woodstock typewriters, Marchant 
calculating machines, Victor adding machines and Ohmer 
cash registers. 

———————— 
Two Canadian Dictaphone Offices Take Larger 
Space 

On June 1 the London, Canada, branch of the Dicta- 
phone Sales Corporation, Limited, moved to new quar- 
ters at No. 80 Chesley avenue. This branch is in charge 
of William Monk. 

Fourteen days later the Calgary Dictaphone office in 
charge of H. M. Cooke, was established in new surround- 
ings at 806 West 4th street. 

In both cases larger space was taken because the quar- 
ters formerly occupied were inadequate to handle increased 


business. 
EO 


Peerless Wire Goods Adds to Factory 

The Peerless Wire Goods Company, Inc., 2700-2900 
Ferry street, Lafayette, Ind., manufacturers of a wide line 
of wire letter trays, waste baskets, window and vent 
guards, grills, wickets, etc., has added a large section to its 
original factory buildings. The new modern plant occupies 
four acres of floor space. It is completely equipped with 
machines of special design for mass production of wire 
goods and architectural iron work. 


— 


Jamestown Metal Desk Opens Chicago Warehouse 

The Jamestown Metal Desk Company, Inc., Jamestown, 
N. Y., has established a warehouse stock at 417 West Ohio 
Street, Chicago, under the care of the Tooker Storage and 
Forwarding Company. This makes possible prompt de- 
livery of furniture in the Chicago territory and reduced 


freight costs. 
———— 


New Store in Birmingham, Ala. 

Mrs. Mae Godwin, for several years with the Martin 
Office Supply Company of Birmingham, has opened an 
attractive, well stocked stationery stock in the Empire 
building, under the name of the Godwin Stationery Com- 
pany. 

ee | oie 
Atlanta Concern in New Quarters 

The General Office Equipment Company has moved 
from 99 Cone street, Atlanta, Ga., to new and more com- 
modious quarters at 159 Spring street, N. W. 
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A. B. Dick Company Wins Important Patent Suits 

Last month the A. B. Dick Company of Chicago won 
two cases involving the famous Hill Patent No. 1,586,982 
owned by the Dick Company. This patent, granted in 
February, 1925, covers the latest developments in the man- 
ufacture of the type of stencil sheets described in patent 
and in common use by operators of stencil machines. 

he first of the two cases referred to is that of A. B. 
Dick Company v. James Marr, doing business as Marr 
Duplicator Company. This case came on for final hearing 
in April last before the Hon. Robert P. Patterson, judge 
of the United States District Court for the Southern Dis- 
trict of New York, and the court found the plaintiff en- 
titled to the usual decree for injunction and accounting 
The decree in accordance with the opinion of the court 
was entered on June 15. 

In the above case the defendant contended that his 
stencil sheets were made after the specifications taught 
in an expired patent, No. 562,590, issued to Dick in 1896, 
and that they were quite different from the stencils pro- 
duced under the Hill patent. This the plaintiff denied, 
proving to the satisfaction of the court by chemical analy- 
sis that the composition of the defendant’s sheet showed 
much closer resemblance to the product made under the 
terms of the Hill patent than under those of the expired 
Dick patent of 1896 

Che court pointed out that the Hill patent has been twice 
before the Circuit Court of Appeals and its validity as to 
essential claims has each time been sustained. The only 
issue in the case at bar, said the court, is one of infringe- 
ment. It is understood that the defendants will not appeal. 

Clause 4 of Judge Patterson’s decree orders 

“That a perpetual injunction be issued herein against 
said defendant, James Marr, his agents, servants, employ- 
ees, attorneys and all those in active concert or participa- 
tion with him, and each and every one of them, enjoining 
and restraining them from directly or indirectly making, 
using or selling any stencil sheet containing the invention 
set forth in said Letters Patent No. 1,526,982 and Claims 
2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 11, 16, 18, 21 and 22 thereof, or any one of 
them, and particularly from making, using or selling or 
causing to be made, used or sold any stencil sheet com- 
prising an open porous base having a coating including a 
large percentage of oily material and a small percentage 
of nitrocellulose distributed through the oily material as 
a binder therefor, whether or not such stencil sheet was 
made by successive coatings of wax and tempered nitro 
cellulose and from in any way further infringing upon said 
claims of said Letters Patent or upon the rights of the 


” 


plaintiff thereunder 





Clause 5 of the decree covers damages, as follows: 

“That the plaintiff recover of the said defendant, James 
Marr, the profits, gains and advantages which said defend- 
ant has received or made or which have arisen or accrued 
to him from the infringement by him of said Letters 
Patent and the said claims thereof subsequent to the 28th 
day of February, 1930, together with the damages which 
the plaintiff has sustained by reason of said infringement 
subsequent to the 28th day of February, 1930.” 


The Heyer Duplicator Company Case 


The other case mentioned above as having recently been 
won by the Dick Company was one on appeal from the 
District Court of the United States for the Northern Dis- 
trict of Illinois, Eastern Division, to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit. The 
original suit was brought by the A. B. Dick Company 
against the Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., and was 
tried before United States District Judge James H. Wil- 
kerson, the plaintiff charging infringement of Claims 2 
and 18 of the Hill patent. The court went into the evi- 
dence thoroughly and in an exhaustive opinion found for 
the plaintiff. The defendant, the Heyer Duplicator Com- 
pany, Inc., took the case to the U. S. Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Seventh Circuit, which on June 23 last affirmed 
the decree of the District Court, holding Claims 2 and i8 
of the Hill patent valid and infringed. The opinion was 
brief. Concluding the Court said: 

“The generous contribution to our legal literature which 
the prior litigation has made persuasively suggests that we 
refrain from further swelling it through what must be 
merely a restatement in our own language of that which in 
previous pronouncements has been sufficiently pointed out. 

“Judge Wilkerson’s opinion in deciding the case in the 
District Court concisely and well embodies all that needs 
be said to give expression of our views upon the issues 
involved. We therefore refer to and adopt his opinion and 
set it out in the margin.” 

The decisions reported above constitute another chapter 
in the interesting story of litigation based upon the A. B. 
Dick Company’s “Hill” patent, resulting in each case in 
the validation of the essential claims of the patent and in 
victory for the Dick Company. Merely to list the cases 
presents an imposing array of suits seldom equalled in lit- 
igation instituted for the protection of private interests. 
Che several cases other than the two above mentioned are 
here briefly noted: 

A. B. Dick Company v. Simplicator Corporation, et al.; 
won by plaintiff in U. S. District Court; plaintiff's con- 
tentions twice upheld by U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals 
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for the Second Circuit; final decree February 21, 1930. 

A. B, Dick Company v. The Shallcross Company, Inc.; 
won by plaintiff in U. S. District Court of Southern District 
of New York; decree affirmed by U. S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals for the Second Circuit, June 9, 1930. 

A. B. Dick Company v. Arlac Dry Stencil Corporation, 
won by plaintiff in U. S. District Court for the Western 
District of Pennsylvania; opinion of District Court ap- 
proved by U. S. Court of Appeals for the Third Circuit, 
February 17, 1931. 

Besides the foregoing, which are conclusive as to the 
validity of the essential claims insisted upon by the A. B. 
Dick Company, various orders for preliminary injunctive 
relief have been entered in favor of the Dick Company in 
cases not heretofore mentioned, including A. B. Dick Com- 
pany v. Wansco Paper Products Company, Inc.; A. B. 
Dick Company v. Aladdin Dry Stencil Corporation; A. B. 
Dick Company v. Rodney J. Ludlow, Jr.; A. B. Dick Com- 
pany v. Dupre Bros., Inc., et al., and A. B. Dick Company 
v. Rapid Stencil Company of America, et al. 


Heyer Duplicator Company to Petition for Rehearing 


In an interview by a representative of Office Appliances 
in regard to the company’s intention in view of the de- 
cision in the case of the Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 
appellant, vs. A. B. Dick Company, appellee, T. A. Heyer, 
president of the company, stated that “a petition for re- 
hearing will be filed.” 

——_——— 
Addressograph-Multigraph Buys Set-O-Type 
Interests 

J. E. Rogers, president of Addressograph-Multigraph 
Corporation, Cleveland, has announced the acquirement 
of the Set-O-Type Company, of Dayton. Effective June 
first, the corporation took over the manufacture of Set- 
O-Type equipment and supplies. On the same date com- 
plete control of marketing and servicing of these products 
passed to the Multigraph Company division of the corpora- 
tion and its fifty-four offices in the United States, who 
have previously acted as distributors. 

During the comparatively few years that Set-O-Type 
automatic typesetting equipment has been on the market, 
its adoption has been widespread. This mechanical 
method of setting type for Multigraph machines by the 
operation of a typewriter keyboard is said to be ten times 
faster than the hand methods otherwise used. It has con- 
tributed much to business promotion and economies 
through speeding up production for Multigraph users. 

Officers of the company point out that the acquisition of 
Set-O-Type is a logical addition to their products, since 
Set-O-Type machines are companion equipment to those 
which the corporation manufactures and distributes 
throughout the world. 

Thorough coverage of the user market by Multigraph 
Company’s extensive distribution and service organization, 
permits of immediate expansion of Set-O-Type sales and 
service, and aggressive marketing plans are now well under 
way, according to Mr. Rogers, particularly featuring the 
simplified, lower priced model now available. 

—__—_.g————— 

Atkins Buys Pioneer House at Texarkana, Tex. 

The J. S. Ragland Office Supply Store, established in 
Texarkana in 1876, has been purchased by Add Atkins, 
who for thirteen years has been local manager for the 
Underwood Typewriter Company’s branch office. The 
store has been completely remodeled, additional lines have 
been arranged for and it is declared to be one of the 
foremost office equipment and supply stores in the 
vicinity. Mr. Atkins has secured the agency for the ter- 
ritory of the Underwood Elliott Fisher products and this 
agency has been consolidated with the new store which 
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will be designated as the Ragland Office Equipment Com- 
pany. A complete up-to-date mechanical department has 
been added to service the Underwood Elliott Fisher prod- 
ucts as well as other office machines the company may 
handle. The mechanical department is under the super- 
vision of T. D. McCullough who has been with the service 
department of the Underwood Typewriter Company for 
many years. Harry Hickman remains as assistant man- 
ager. 

It is announced that Mr. Ragland will retire to spend 
the remainder of his life in the enjoyment of such occupa- 
tions as may serve to interest him. 

a 


Mr. Poil Now Sales Manager of Horrocks 
Desk Company 

Horrocks Desk Company, Herkimer, N. Y., under date 
of June 24, sent the following announcement to the trade: 

“Concurrent with the withdrawal of Mr. J. F. Taylor 
from the management and control of this company, we are 
pleased to announce that Mr. William D. Poil has assumed 
the sales management with headquarters at the factory in 
Herkimer, N. Y. 

“Although this represents a complete dissociation of the 
Horrocks Desk Company from the Taylor Chair Company, 
the latter will continue to manufacture those designs com- 
plementary to our desks. 

“Factory operations have been returned to the original 
personnel who, for so many years, earned the Horrocks 
Desk Company its enviable reputation for quality and 
service.” 

The notice concludes with a paragraph to the effect that 
the company is now preparing a revised price list which 
will present the best values they have ever offered. 


ee 


Piano Men Enter Typewriter Field 

The three Schulz brothers, who are officers and directors 
of the M. Schulz Company, piano manufacturers, Chicago, 
have become associated with the American Automatic 
Typewriter Company, manufacturers of the Auto-typist, 
233 West Schiller street, Chicago. The presidency of the 
company is retained by J. H. Powers. Otto Schulz was 
elected first vice-president and treasurer; George H. 
Schulz, second vice-president, and Carl Schulz, a director. 

The Schulz brothers, men of considerable means, will 
take over the active management of the Automatic Type- 
writer Company, leaving Mr. Powers free to concentrate 
upon the promotion of sales and the establishment of new 
dealers. 

The recently prepared balance sheet presents figures 
showing the company to be in a satisfactory condition. 

A 
Seattle Concern to Take Remodeled Building 

Plans are under way to enlarge and remodel the Han- 
ford building, 1521-1525 Second avenue, Seattle, Wash. 
This building will house all departments of the Lowman 
& Hanford Stationery and Printing Company following 
the completion of alterations and additions involving an 
outlay of about $100,000. The building is centrally located. 
Three new floors will be added to the two-story Hanford 
building, which has a wide frontage. The company will 
occupy all five floors. 

The company now occupies three locations—two for 
stationery stores and one for its printing and publishing 
plant—CML 

—_— 


Sacramento Concern Moves 
The Wholesale Typewriter Company, Sacramento, Calif., 
have moved into their new location at 617 J street, just 
across the street from their former store. 








Peter Paul Mechanical Service 

Nine service men, many if not all of them long em- 
ployed in the service department of the Remington and 
Dalton divisions of Remington Rand Business Service, 
Inc., resigned recently to organize the Peter Paul Mechan- 
ical Service which was launched June the first, with head- 
quarters at 436 Dearborn street, Chicago. In its printed 
announcement, the organization offers its service to users 
of the Remington typewriters and Dalton adding machines 
in Chicago and vicinity and states that it is prepared to 
supply adding machine and typewriter ribbons, carbon 
paper and adding machine roll papers 

To a representative of Office Appliances a member of 
the “Peter Paul” group stated that the organization would 
presently extend its operations to include other office ma- 
chines which it will be prepared to service for both users 
and manufacturers. The group believes that the plan of 
the organization will enable some manufacturers to have 
their machines serviced at less expense than by their own 
service department. 

In June Philadelphia newspapers reported the organ- 
ization of Peter Paul Mechanical Service at 142 South 
Eleventh street, Philadelphia. The individuals connected 
with the Philadelphia organization are Edward J. Nunn, 
Broad and Walnut streets; Gladys E. Basow, Bryn Mawr, 
Penna., John R. Nunn, Hardford, N. J. It is assumed 
that the Philadelphia concern represents an organization 
of service men similar to that established at Chicago 

The manager of the Remington Rand service in Chicago 
stated in an interview that he had replaced his former 
staff with a competent crew of men of ability with ex- 
tended experience 

_——<@—__ 
Anchor Store Reopens at Bremerton 

M. Horowitz, who owns and operates the American 
Stationery Store at 1203 First avenue, Seattle, will engage 
in the stationery business in Bremerton, Wash., the Navy 
Yard city of Puget Sound. He has recently purchased 
the remainder of the stock of the Anchor Stationers of that 
city. Mr. Horowitz believes that now is the time to pre- 
pare for the upturn. He expects to reopen the Anchor 
Stationery Store with a fuller and broader line of sta- 
tionery and office equipment.—CML 

— 
Addressograph Multigraph Amalgamate Detroit 
Offices 

On June 15, the Detroit offices of the Addressograph 
Sales Agency at 310 Marquette building and of the Multi- 
graph Sales Agency at 208 Hoffman building were con- 
solidated in their handsome new showroom at 135-137 East 
Elizabeth street, where complete sales and service depart- 
ments are located. The consolidation of these two agen- 
cies will enable the Addressograph-Multigraph organiza- 
tion more efficiently to serve the many customers in the 
Detroit territory. 

Ee 
Gill Company Concentrates Business Equipment on 
Third Floor 

The entire third floor of the J. K. Gill Company estab- 
lishment in Portland, Ore., is now devoted to the general 
offices of the company and the office equipment depart- 
ment. In the new location the department has plenty of 
room for a very complete display of filing supplies and 
equipment 

a oe = 

Gordenstein Takes Compo Line in New England 

Herman Gordenstein, 7 Water Street, Boston, Mass., has 
been appointed to represent the Compo line of the Compo 
Manufacturing & Sales Company in all the New England 


territory 
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Humphreys Retires, Succeeded by Hyatt 
E. J. Humphreys, Pacific Coast representative of the 
C. Howard Hunt Pen Company, Camden, New Jersey, has 
retired from active service. His many friends will be sorry 
that he will no longer visit them, and he will miss them 
very much. 
Mr. Humphreys is to be succeeded by Charles H. Hyatt, 





——$— 


CHARLES H. HYATT 


E. J. HUMPHREYS 


with whom the trade is well acquainted, and who will look 
after their interests on the lines he represents. 

The company bespeaks for Mr. Hyatt the same hearty 
good will that has been accorded to Mr. Humphreys 
during the latter’s long connection with the C. Howard 
Hunt organization. 

a 
“G. F.” Gets Big Government Contract 

Che General Supplies Committee of the United States 
Government recently awarded a contract for steel equip- 
ment which will probably reach an estimated annual vol- 
ume of $500,000 to the General Fireproofing Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio. The contract includes upright filing 
cabinets, transfer cases and steel desks. 

At the time the government contract was granted the 
General Fireproofing Company had other recently placed 
orders amounting to $250,000, making the total received 
approximately $750,000. 

eS 

Aladdin Now Handling Hitching-Stocker Orders 

The Hitching-Stocker Company, Lynn, Mass., has dis- 
continued manufacture and all its orders for electrical 
lamps are now being referred to the Aladdin Manufactur- 
ing Company, Muncie, Indiana, and are being filled from 
Aladdin stock whenever possible. 

Although in a sense the Aladdin Manufacturing Com- 
pany has taken over the business of the Hitching-Stocker 
Company, they state that they have not acquired any of 
the Hitching-Stocker obligations or liabilities. 

—_— <= __--— 
Eggens-Hambler Co., Inc., Re-organized 


The Eggens-Hambler Company, Inc., at 160 Astor street, 
Newark, N. J., has been re-organized by a group of men 
experienced in the development and distribution of writing 
instruments. They announce a line of high quality pens, 
pencils and sets at a low price to meet present day de- 
mands. 

———— 
Weldon Roberts Representatives in New Quarters 

John A. Riedell, who represents the Weldon-Roberts 
Rubber Company in the East, has established new offices at 
1 Wall street, Room 2310, New York City. Charles L. Link, 
who represents the same company in Chicago and the Mid- 
dle West, has removed to new quarters in Room 1218, No 


55 East Washington street, Chicago 
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Remington Rand Reports Encouraging Outlook 
Despite Loss 

For the year ended March 31, Remington Rand Inc. re- 
ports a net loss of $3,035,733, after all charges, against a 
net profit of $1,410,819 for the previous year. Current as- 
sets on March 3], including $7,355,198 in cash and market- 
able securities, amounted to $26,295,274, and current liabili- 
ties were $2,138,945, comparing with cash and marketable 
securities of $7,923,492, current assets of $31,342,478 and 
current liabilities of $2,622,114 on March 31, 1931. 

Net sales for the year ended March 31, 1932, were off 31.9 
per cent from the previous year, due to low business activ- 
ity throughout the world. Foreign sales declined in slightly 
greater ratio than domestic sales, owing to departure of 
most foreign nations from the gold standard, imposition of 
tariffs, special restrictions as to foreign trade and ex- 
change, etc. Sales reduction, coupled with branch office 
maintenance cost in the United States and abroad, necessi- 
tated strict economy. Selling and administrative expenses 
were 23 per cent less this year than last. 

The company is in a strong financial position, with cash 
and readily marketable bonds of $7,355,198, and current as- 
sets more than 12 times current liabilities. The report 
quotes interesting figures proving the strength of the com- 
pany’s position and the ability with which the company’s 
affairs have been handled. There is a paragraph explaining 
the assets and liabilities of foreign subsidiaries. 

The company has continued its engineering development 
work, bringing out during the year several important ma- 
chines not heretofore known to the line. 

Each division of the company has been placed under a 
competent general manager and receives specialized atten- 
tion. 

— eee 


American Sales Book Company Executive Changes 
Early in June the board of directors of the American 
Sales Book Company, Ltd., Elmira and Niagara Falls, 
N. Y., approved of two important changes in the execu- 
tive personnel of the company. These changes, effective 
July 1, involve Archie M. Bovier, formerly vice-president 
and general manager, who became president, and R. P. 
Templeton of Emeryville, Calif., formerly general man- 
ager of the Pacific Manifolding Book Company Ltd., who 
assumed the general managership of the company. The 
Pacific Manifolding Book Company Ltd., is an associate 
company of the American Salesbook Company Ltd., with 
production plants at Emeryville and Los Angeles. Mr. 
Templeton will make his headquarters in Elmira. 

Announcement of the promotions was made by S. J. 
Moore of Toronto, chairman of the American Salesbook 
board and president of the Moore Corporation, Ltd., of 
which the American Salesbook Company is one of the 
principle units. 

cxmeeneiiiiniamantt 
Apprehended! 

Office Appliances is informed that the man by the name 
of Ben Rosenstock, alias Max Miller, is being held by the 
police of Baltimore, awaiting a warrant from Washington. 
He is charged with having taken away without permission 
a No. 61 Monarch noiseless typewriter. It is stated that 
he is likewise wanted by the Willard hotel and the Lord 
Baltimore hotel. 

———— 


Los Angeles Furniture Man Celebrates Anniversary 
On Saturday evening, June 11, Mr. and Mrs. Carl G. Fir- 
min (Firmin & Shields, Los Angeles) entertained a num- 


ber of relatives and friends at their home in Highland ave- 
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nue, Hollywood, in celebration of their silver wedding an- 
niversary. They were assisted in the receiving line by their 
two charming daughters, Mary Ellen and Betty Ann, and 
were the recipients of many beautiful and practical gifts. 

Mr. Firmin celebrated his birthday on June 6. 

—— 
Ivan Allen-Marshall Company Opens Used 
Equipment Store 

The Ivan Allen-Marshall Company of Atlanta, Ga., has 
opened a used office equipment and furniture store at 11 
Forsyth street, S. W., a few doors from the new location 
of the Bayliss Stationery Company. It is stated that the 
store will be used as a more direct outlet for used furni- 
ture and equipment, putting this department in closer 
touch with the public—JHR. 








ExCUSE US, PLEASE 





Errors Creep Into Knoxville Item 

On page 110 of the May issue of Office Appliances was 
a small item headed, Typewriter Business Good in Knox- 
ville. This article reported some observations by W. AA. 
Johnston, but evidently the writer thereof depended upon 
his memory rather than upon notes. He gives Mr. John- 
ston’s address as Gay street, whereas the latter has been 
on Market street for twenty-five years. The sales reported 
were not made in January but during January and Feb- 
ruary. During these two months, Mr. Johnston tells us 
that his concern sold twenty-nine rebuilt and second-hand 
machines. The delivery department moved six hundred 
thirty machines during January, not during January and 
February. These included sales, rentals, repairs and loans. 
Mr. Johnston reports a nice repair, rental and ribbon 
business. 

They have not been able to sell any machines since 
March 31 of this year because on that date the special 
privilege tax expired and has not yet been renewed. 

—_—_<——_ 
Erroneous Word Changes Meaning 

At the bottom of the second column, page 24, of the June 
issue was an item concerning a new line of expense books 
recently made ready for shipment. In the item the word 
“columns” appears, where it should have read “calendars.” 
The corrected item reads as follows: 

“The Beach Publishing Company, 1351 Book building, 
Detroit, Mich., announces that the ‘Common Sense’ Trav- 
elers’ Expense Books containing calendars for the last half 
of 1932 and all of 1933 are now ready for shipment.” 

—> 


Kendrick Didn’t Move—Expanded 
An item on page 111 of the June issue reported the 
removal of the Kendrick Furniture Company from 223 
West Randolph street, Chicago, to 172 West Washington 
street. This item was erroneous. The company’s main 
store continues at the West Randolph street address. The 
Washington street place is a branch store, handling sales 
on a percentage basis. Thus the manufacturers whose 
lines are carried by the Kendrick Furniture Company have 

a double chance at the buyer of office furniture. 

Qe 


A Reversal of Figures 
In the June issue of Office Appliances, on page 108, an 
article appeared from San Francisco, stating that local 
typewriter dealers had adopted a special student and home 
use rate of $3 for five months. The figures should be re- 
versed. The rate is $5 for three months. Office Appli- 
ances regrets the error. Secretary White states that he 
is receiving telephone calls and letters daily from dealers 

who are excited over the announcement. 
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Smith-Corona Announces Promotions 
The promotion of twelve salesmen, district office and 
branch managers, has been announced by L. C. Smith and 
Corona The advancement of these 
members of the field organization was coincident with the 
establishment of nine new branch offices in former district 
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office cities. The new branch sales managers together 
with their previous positions follow: 

W. E. Ayers, branch manager, Portland, Me., formerly 
Portland district office manager for Smith-Corona; A. E. 
Bailey, branch manager, Worcester, Mass., formerly dis- 
trict office manager tor Smith-Corona in the same city; 
W. J. Buckland, branch manager, Cincinnati, formerly 
branch manager for Smith-Corona in Baltimore; H. P. 
Crawford, branch manager, Atlanta, formerly branch man- 
ager for Smith-Corona in Jacksonville, Fla.; H. W. Foley, 
branch manager, Providence, formerly district office man- 
ager for Smith-Corona in the same city; E. P. Haye, 
branch manager, San Antonio, formerly district office 
manager in that city; J. L. Howerton, branch manager, 
Jacksonville, formerly Smith-Corona dealer representative, 
Dallas branch; T. O’Brien, branch manager, Baltimore, for- 
merly Smith-Corona salesman in Philadelphia branch; 
L. A. Platz, branch manager, Columbus, Ohio, formerly 
district office manager for Smith-Corona in that city; J. 
H. Sait, branch manager, Spokane, formerly district office 
manager for Smith-Corona in that city; O. E. Webster, 
branch manager, Nashville, formerly salesman and dealer 
representative for Smith-Corona in Memphis branch; A. 
M. Weems, branch manager, Birmingham, tormerly district 
office manager for Smith-Corona in the same city. 


a 
Meilicke Takes to Prize Winning 

C. H. Meilicke, 3466 North Clark street, Chicago, III., 
picked a prize of $10.00 in a contest conducted by Modern 
Mechanics and Invention. A reader had submitted a plan 
for perpetual motion, in which a chain elevator placed in 
a mine shaft develop 
power because of the increased temperature due to descent. 
The weak link in this chain is the increase in barometric 
pressure below the earth’s surface, which offsets the value 
of the Anyhow, Mr. Meilicke showed that 

it couldn’t be done within the specifications provided. 

- ———S 
Typewriter Men Please Note 

The American Writing Machine Company sent out re- 
cently two circular letters to its branches referring to 
stolen machines. It appears that Jake Engel, manager of 
the Pittsburgh office, reported that a customer in Marietta, 
Ohio, told him there was a syndicate working in Detroit 
which would furnish any kind of a portable machine with 
serial numbers changed or destroyed, at $20 each. A 
dealer in Pittsburgh told him that a man had called, rep- 
resenting himself to be from Cleveland. He told the dealer 
he would furnish him with any kind of portable type- 
writer, adding machine or calculator, or any kind of ma- 
chine he desired at from $10 to $15 each. The company 
states that a number of portable typewriters have been 
stolen recently. Three robberies occurred in their One 
Hundred Forty-ninth street store in New York; three in 


Cincinnati and several portables were stolen in Houston. 
. . * 


would operate continuously and 


heat element 


Another circular states that the company’s Cincinnati 
store was broken into and the following portables were 
stolen: Monarch V-401566; Monarch V-399520; Corona 
No. 3, 558096: Royal P-293814; Royal P-278320; Underwood 
536702: Remington V-241887 and Remington V-304300. 

——— 
Sands to Speak at Silver Bay Institute 

Merrill B. Sands, vice-president of the Dictaphone Sales 
Corporation, will be one of the speakers at the Silver Bay 
Industrial Institute conference to be held at Silver Bay, 
New York, July 11 to 16. 

Participants of this conference, which is the second of 
its kind, will analyze management problems as particularly 


related to the small industries. 
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Northwest Travelers Notes 

Monthly meetings of the Northwest Travelers Club will 
not be held in St. Paul or Minneapolis during June, July 
and August. 

* * * 

The Verstegen Printing Company, Sioux City, la., have 
rearranged their retail store, having installed open display, 
and on account of this they report an increase in business. 

+ * * 

Art Bergstrom of Perkins Bros., Sioux City, Ia., made 
an extended trip with his family, recently, motoring to 
Kansas City and St. Joseph, Mo. 

7 a . 

Glen Grendell of The General Fireproofing Company, has 
taken over the territory formerly covered by Dick Clay, 
consisting of Wisconsin and northern Minnesota. He also 
makes Milwaukee, where he resides. 

* * * 

Fred Foster, formerly of The Globe-Wernicke Com- 
pany, made a special trip to his home in Excelsior, Mo., 
over Memorial Day, driving in from the Twin Cities. 

* * * 

Horace Whitman of Whitman's, Fargo, N. D., is back 
on the job, after a recent illness, having undergone an 
operation. 

* . * 

Ed Friedman, first vice-president of the Northwest 
Travelers Club, traveling for the Russia Cement Company, 
Gloucester, Mass., has just been notified that such towns 
as Des Moines, Fort Dodge and others in that secction 
have been added to his present territory. 

a rs 
Prize Winners in Visible Record Contest 

Prize winners have been announced in the visible records 
contest for February and March sponsored by the Loose 
Leaf and Blank Book Manufacturers Division of the Na- 
tional Stationers Association. In February, $10 was 
awarded to Joseph T. O'Neill of Harry B. Levis, Inc., 
Philadelphia; $10 to F. W. Wright of Stockett-Fiske Com- 
pany, Inc., Washington, D. C., and $5 to Christian Laucht, 
Jr., of Lucas Bros., Baltimore. 

The following prizes were awarded in March: $10 each 
to James L. Smith of Koch Bros., Des Moines, and George 
L. Beatie of Carithers-Wallace-Courtenay, Inc., Atlanta, 
Ga., and $5 to L. M. Saunders of Office Supply & Printing 
Company, Cleveland. 

Stories of installations should be 
Garvin, 525 Investment building, 


sent to the office of 
the director, Charles P. 
Washington, D. C. 
———E—— 
Newlands Heads Royal in Canada 

A. J. Newlands has been made managing director and 
vice-president of the new Royal Typewriter Company, Ltd., 
of Canada, organized to produce and sell standard and 
portable machines and Roytype supplies through retail 
outlets in the Dominion. No sales direct to user will be 
made by the company. Headquarters are at 362 Notre 
Dame street, West, Montreal. 

Mr. Newlands joined the Royal in 1925 at Montreal as 
salesman. He was made manager the following year. 
Later, when a dealer took the Royal office, he became a 
dealer field representative in the United States. He became 
assistant portable sales manager last year. 

a 
Mrs, Little Benefited by Stay at Battle Creek 

Ed. L. Little a few days ago brought Mrs. Little home 
from Battle Creek, where she had been sojourning for some 
weeks for the benefit of her health. Mrs. Little’s many 
friends throughout the trade will rejoice to know that she 
was greatly benefited and that Mr. Little believes she will 
be quite herself again in a short time. 
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Stationers Guild Holds Meeting 

On Friday, June 10 at the Hotel Commodore, New York 
City, the Stationers Guild of America held a convention. 
The occasion gave Guild members an opportunity to see 
the new merchandise on display in the Tavern club rooms. 
Much of this merchandise has been added since the last 
Guild convention in Philadelphia and visiting members 
were much interested. There was a good attendance from 
out of town, augmented by many from the metropolitan 
district. 

The meeting opened at 10:00 A. M. with a speech of 
welcome by A. Pomerantz, who outlined the success of 
the Guild since its organization eleven years ago and told 
of the developments that are planned for the future. He 
mentioned several substantial firms who had joined the 
ranks of Guild during the past two years. William Henry 
Brooks, treasurer, recalled the early days of the Guild 
movement and mentioned the difficult task of developing 
lines. He mentioned in words of praise his co-workers, 
including Harry Prizer, since deceased; Theodore A, Stein- 
mueller, A. Pomerantz, W. Ed. Ward and others. 

The meeting was continued by A. W. Williams, general 
manager, who reviewed the complete line of merchandise 
from the standpoint of quality and price. Many sugges- 
tions were offered by members on creating sales. Recom- 
mendations were adopted by way of resolutions to improve 
some of the packages by adding color. 

The meeting adjourned at 5:00 P. M. 

— 
William Marker Suffers Injury to Hand 

William Marker of the William Marker Equipment Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Mich., suffered a broken hand last Feb- 
ruary 28, in consequence of which injury he has been un- 
able to perform his usual duties as manager of the Battle 
Creek store. In the meantime, Chester Benton is in charge 
at Battle Creek. Mr. Marker broke the knuckles of his 
right hand, suffering a very painful injury which will re- 
quire at least another month, it is stated, before he will 
be back on the job. 

The William Marker Equipment Company deals in office 
supplies and sporting goods. 

ee 
Stempel Now at Kansas City Office of Wilson-Jones 

W. A. Stempel of the Wilson-Jones Company, Chicago, 
now has his headquarters in the Kansas City office where 
he has charge of the school and student note book depart- 
ment of the company. Mr. Stempel is president of the 
Mid-West Travelers Club and has been active as a worker 
for a number of years. He looks forward to the best year 
yet for the Mid-West Travelers Club. 

—— 
Mimeograph Multiplies Travelogue 

The Chicago Daily News reported the plight of a Chi- 
cagoan recently returned from a trip around the world. 
His tour included tiger hunting in India and many friends 
asked for particulars. In self defense he wrote a “log” of 
the trip, had it mimeographed, and presented copies to his 
friends. 

———— 
Miller to Represent Compo Sales in Five States 

George L. Miller, who lives at 1252 Glenarm place, Den- 
ver, Colo., has been appointed to represent the Compo 
Manufacturing & Sales Company of Westport, Conn., in 
the states of South Dakota, Montana, Nebraska, Wyoming 
and Colorado. He will call on dealers in all of these states. 

a 

New Representative for H. C. Cook Co. in South 

Charles H. Hucke, of Atlanta, Ga. now represents the 
H. C. Cook Company of Ansonia, Conn., in the South. He 
takes the place of Norman Rauch, who represented the 
company for many years in Dixie. 
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The Guest Book 

Clarence W. Straubel, Green Bay, Wisc., dropped in at 
our office for a visit on May 25. Mr. Straubel is well 
known to many of our readers through long connection 
with the Automatic File & Index Company which was es- 
tablished by his father. He remained with the company 
as vice-president until a few weeks ago. 

Bert M. Morris, Los Angeles, called June 1, Mr. Morris 
is Pacific Coast representative for Reliance Pencil Com- 
pany, Polar Manufacturing Company and others. After 
spending a short tire in Chicago, he continued on to New 
York, where he attended the stationers’ convention. 

R. H. Sprague, secretary, Weis Manufacturing Company, 
Monroe, Mich., and Charles P. Haas, also of Monroe, called 
Monday morning, June 13. In the afternoon they were due 
to attend the Republican national convention, the event 
which attracted them to Chicago. 

P. B. Waldin of P. B. Waldin Associates, Detroit, called 
at our office June 14. Mr. Waldin will be remembered as 
former sales agent and sales manager for Marchant Cal- 
culating Machine Company. He was quite optimistic over 
possibilities during the next six months, 

L. F. Cotter of The Toledo Metal Furniture Company, 
dropped in for a visit on June 16 and again several days 
later. His trip was principally one of business, but it is 
possible that other considerations had some effect because 
of his personal acquaintance with some of the leaders at 
the Democratic convention, 

B. K. Elliott, president of The B. K. Elliott Company, 
Pittsburgh, gave us the pleasure of a call on June 16. Mr. 
Elliott has long been identified with the artists’ supplies, 
blue print and drawing material business of Pittsburgh. 
The company’s store is one of the most modern and at- 
tractive in the business anywhere in the country. 

J. C. Deardorff, San Francisco, and J. J. Dickinson of 
Oakland, Calif., were callers on the 22nd. Mr. Deardorff 
has an established typewriter business. Mr. Dickinson has 
had experience with several well known office specialty 
companies. The two drove to Chicago and while in the city 
looked around for desirable lines which might be available 
for them. 

Loren E. Speice, proprietor of the Loren E. Speice Type- 
writer Company, Bucyrus, Ohio, called June 27. Mr. Speice 
represents the Royal Typewriter Company and A. B. Dick 
Company in Bucyrus and vicinity. While in Chicago, he 
spent much of his time in company with Mr. Barlow of the 
Royal organization and called at the office of A. B. Dick 


Company. 
ee 


Mr. Genon Visits U. S. 

Emil Genon, vice-president of H. W. Egli-Bull Company 
of Paris, France, manufacturers and distributors of the Bull 
tabulating machines, talked with the representative of 
Office Appliances recently. He has been carrying on some 
negotiations with American concerns. 

Ee 


Stationers 12:30 Club Hold Outing 

The Stationers 12:30 Club of New York City held its an- 
nual outing on June 22 at Briar Cliff Lodge near New 
York City. An elaborate program was arranged and car- 
ried through, including golf, tennis, swimming, riding, 
baseball, gymnasium and other athletic events. 

a 

Whittington Resigns from Lowman & Hanford 

L. M. Whittington, recently in the advertising printing 
department of Lowman & Hanford, Seattle, has resigned. 
Mr. Whittington had previously been head of an adver- 
tising agency of his own in the Lloyd building, Seattle, 
with a group of important advertising accounts—CML, 
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Meetings--Conventions--Dinners 


Carbon and Ribbon Men Meet at Cincinnati 
On June 17, the managers of concerns interested in the 
sale of carbons and ribbons held a meeting at the Elks 
During the dinner session various 
The meeting turned out to be 


Club, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

subjects were discussed. 
a pleasant occasion, many subjects were discussed, and 
misunderstandings were turned into accord. Representa 
tives were present from the Kee Lox Company; Miller- 
Bryant-Pierce The Harris-Moers Company; 
Old Dutch Ribbon & Carbon Company and the Royal 
Ribbon and Carbon The Erickson Ribbon & 
were unable to send a representative, 


Company; 


Division. 
Carbon Company 
but wished to be enrolled in the organization. 

Robert Hengge of the Ault & Wiborg Division of the 
International Printing Ink Corporation was out of the 
city, but sent word that he would join. 

Mr. Jones, manager of the Cincinnati Kee Lox branch, 
accepted the temporary chairmanship of the meeting. Mr 
Moers of Harris-Moers Company was secretary and Mr 
Kreiner of Miller-Bryant-Pierce was general pep man to 
keep things moving and pour oil on troubled waters where 
necessary. All in all the meeting was a successful one 
and is expected to accomplish much good. 

Later on, when a few more items get ironed out, the 
salesmen of the different units will be invited to attend. 
The association has as yet decided upon no name. 

Ee 

Washington Typewriter Dealers Association 

The weekly meetings of the Washington State Type- 
writer Dealers Association were climaxed May 31 with an 
entertainment provided by Cy Young, manager of the 
Seattle offices of the Underwood Elliott Fisher Company, 
The large at- 
The 


secretary was instructed to get in touch with the Seattle 


chairman of the entertainment committee. 
tendance exhibited appreciation of the entertainment. 


police department relative to furnishing the police with a 
list of all typewriters, repairs or overhauls by the dealers. 

H. O. of the Wholesale Typewriter Company 
read items appearing in the National Typewriter Dealers 
publication and Mr. Martin read notices printed by Office 


Harvey 


Appliances. 

At a recent weekly meeting the members of the associa- 
tion agreed to close their places of business this year at 1 
P. M. on Saturdays during the months of June, July and 
August. 

The 
typewriters was also adopted: 

“1. That all typewriters which are not rebuilt, if dis- 


following policy relative to rough or “fixed-up” 


played in window or store, should not bear price tags, un- 


less a sign as follows—‘Rental Condition’—similar in size 


CONFERENCE OF BERGER MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY BRANCH MANAGERS AND DIS- 
TRICT REPRESENTATIVES FROM ALL PARTS 
OF THE COUNTRY AT THE FACTORY IN 
CANTON, OHIO, JUNE 2 AND 3 


and as readable as the price tag—be displayed on such 
machines.” 

A committee was appointed to interview Mr. Ernst of 
the Citizens Unemployed League relative to developing a 
program which would permit the loaning of typewriters 
to relief depots through Mr. Ernst’s office. 

The association opposed the policy of loaning type- 
writers to conventions and recommended that the regular 
rental rates apply —JCJM 

—— 
New England Travelers Play Golf 

On June 24 the first annual outing of the New England 
Travelers Club was held at Vesper Country Club, Tyng’s 
Island, river, Lowell, Mass. The golf game 
started at one P. M. and dinner was served at 6:30. 

The committee in charge consisted of James Armington, 
Malcolm Dresser, Frank Fisher, Guy Hart, Lee Paddock 
and Bill Taylor. 


Merrimac 


——— 
Stationers Square Club 


The final meeting of the Stationers Square Club before 
the summer recess occurred on June 16 at the Level club 
in New York City. The Club acted on several proposed 
changes in the by-laws. 

a 
“Berloy” Sales Convention Held at Factory 

On June 2 and 3, The Berger Manufacturing Company, 
Canton, Ohio, a leading manufacturer of steel office furni- 
equipment, held a two-day sales con- 
ference at the factory for branch managers and district 


ture and factory 
representatives from all parts of the country. 

J. B. Montgomery II, vice-president and general man- 
ager, in an opening address outlined the policies of the 
company for the future. Other addresses were made by 
G. B. Harlan, secretary-treasurer, and H. C. Baker, works 
manager and assistant to the vice-president. 

Round table discussions were in charge of L. A. Burk- 
holder, sales manager of the equipment division and J. W. 
Strong, sales manager of the multi-run specialty division. 

The subject of distribution of the various products was 
introduced by G. H. Thomas, manager of the furniture de- 
partment; D. E. George, manager of the locker depart- 
ment; R. W. Parker, manager of the automotive equip- 
ment department, and H. J. Cross, manager of the Berloy- 
Paul Vignos, chief en- 


Accoway systems department. 


There were also 


gineer, spoke on engineering problems. 
talks by branch managers and district representatives. 

A banquet on Friday evening at the Onesto hotel and a 
golf tournament at Shady Hollow Country Club, Saturday 
afternoon, were the recreation features of the conference. 
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Chicago Royal Typewriter Men Enjoy Themselves 

On the fourth of June, the Royal Typewriter Company 
sales, service and office forces of the Chicago branch held 
a stag outing in the Cook County forest preserve, One 
Hundred Thirty-first and Halsted streets, just south of 
Chicago. The picture above was taken by Robert C. Gold- 
blatt, Royal salesman. 


—— 
Stationers Golf Association of New York 
The fourth tournament of the Stationers Golf Associa- 
tion of New York took place at the Brookville Country 
Club, Brookville, Long Island, on Thursday, June 16, with 
George Carr as host. It was followed on June 28 by a 
tournament at Preakness, where Julius Kahn was host. 


_———— 

Winnipeg Stationers Hold Final Meeting Before 

Summer Vacation 

The Stationers Association of Winnipeg, Canada, held 
its last meeting prior to the summer vacation period on 
Thursday, May 26, at which time it was decided to hold 
no meetings during June, July and August. There will be, 
however, the usual golf tournaments, three games to 
be played off for the Luckett golf trophy, one in June, one 
in July, and one in August. Through the courtesy of the 
association’s president, Charles Blanchard, arrangements 
are being made to play at the Elmhurst Golf Club. The 
golf committee consists of Charles Blanchard, J. C. Irvine 
and C. Vernon Nobbs. A good turn-out is expected. 

* * * 

The stationers of Winnipeg are expecting a visit from 
Thomas V. Bell of Thomas V. Bell, Ltd., Montreal, 
regional governor of District No. 13. Mr. Bell expects to 
be in Winnipeg July 25 to 30, inclusive, and his fellow 
stationers in that city are looking forward to his visit 
with much interest and pleasure. 


qomntguatiinesitaaedis 
New York Typewriter Dealers Meet 

The regular June meeting of the National Typewriter 
and Office Machine Dealers Association of New York 
took place on Monday evening, June 13, at Franc’s res- 
taurant, New York City. Most of the evening was given 
over to discussion of the advisability of holding the na- 
tional convention this year. The New York Association 
voted to hold the convention and fourteen of its members 
pledged themselves to attend with members of their fami- 
lies. Mrs. Taylor and Fred Schafer spoke convincingly 
of the value of the National Association convention and 
of the advantages of Montreal as a convention city. 

A warm welcome was extended to Jack Wolle on his 
return after a severe illness. The local association de- 
cided to discontinue meetings until October. 


— 
Philadelphia Office Appliance Managers Annual 
Outing 
The annual outing of the Philadelphia Office Appliance 
Managers Association took place on May 5 at the North 
Hills Country Club, where members and guests enjoyed 
an afternoon of golf and a dinner in the evening, after 
which the officers for the ensuing year were elected. 
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STAG OUTING OF THE CHICAGO OFFICE OF THE 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, JUNE 4, 1932 


T. T. McCarthy of The General Fireproofing Company 
was elected president; C. E. Hallenborg of the Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation, vice-president, and John W. Lewis of 
the Art Metal Construction Company, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

The boys had a lot of fun at the awarding of prizes as a 
result of the Kickers golf tournament. 

ee 


Chicago Office Appliance Managers Frolic 

The Chicago Office Appliance Managers Association met 
at the Park Ridge Country Club, Park Ridge, IIl., Friday 
afternoon, June 3. The principal business of the meeting 
was golf. The weather was ideal and the course, which is 
well laid out, was in excellent condition. Following the 
golf, dinner was served in the clubhouse. 

In the short business meeting which was necessary, 





PARK RIDGE COUNTRY CLUB, SCENE OF JUNE OUTING OF 

CHICAGO OFFICE APPLIANCE MANAGERS ASSOCIATION.— 

Top: The clubhouse from the eighteenth green. Below: Water 

hazard in front of the ninth om. attractive to the eye and golf 
alls. 


George W. McClellan of Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany was elected president. He will complete the unex- 
pired term of C. E. Cyphers of Brandt Automatic Cashier 
Company who was transferred to eastern territory. Mr. 
McClellan is a member of the Park Ridge club and was 
host to the Chicago association on this occasion. W. A. 
Dixson of Postage Meter Company was elected a member 
of the board of control. 

An important part of the evening’s program was award- 
ing of prizes. A prize was provided for everyone. Mem- 
bers selected their own from an elaborate assortment, 
according to their net scores. It was decided that the 
next outing would be held in August at the Hinsdale Golf 
Club, of which Mr. Zoller is a member. 








Chicago Typewriter Men’s Picnic Big Event 


might have said, or Pitt, the younger, “it was a great day.” 


ciation’s picni Wayside Grove, 
Illinois, was as near perfection as any 
ideal day, sunlight and shadows, 
, tables under the trees, eats, games, prizes, 
little tots everywhere ot so little, a clown, con 
certina player, members, 
manufacturers dealers winning; 


even mounting a met- 


CHICAGO TYPEWRITER DEALERS 





cessful crew ever put over a picnic and made everybody 


happy. Frank D. Kline, chairman, and James P. Ward, 
Jr., “Hans” Wagner and John Balaz constituted the main 
committee, assisted by Foxcroft and Dewick of L. ¢ 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc.; Goldblatt and Johnson, 
the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc.; Weiser and Cough- 
lin, Remington Typewriter Company; Terry and Schuelke, 
Underwood Typewriter Company, and “Bill” Mooers and 
E. J. Smythe of the Woodstock Typewriter Company. 
People came in trains, motor cars, auto-busses and on 
bicycles, each new contingent greeted with shouts of good 
will. By noon there were several hundred people on the 
grounds, and before the festivities were over in the eve- 


ning the total attendance had mounted to 945 persons. Of 





Marin, A. J. DeWick, A. B. Froehlich and J. L. McDonough, dis- 
Mills, Wholesale Typewriter Co.; Maurice Ockers, Underwood 
Lennartson, daughter of W. S. Lennartson of Office Appliances; J. E 
president of the Chicago Typewriter Dealers Association; Wm. Shipley and some of his girl friends 

The second row proves that the Ames Supply Company was well represented at the picnic 


nderwood Portable 


the tug-of-war against the dealers; Mr. Kline; Miss Pearl A. Baier, secretary to President 
; the clown and some of the younger generation ; fortune teller 


inufacturers who won 
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this total, the Shipman-Ward Manufacturing Company sent 
38; Ames Supply Company, 56; International Typewriter 
Exchange, 42; Underwood Typewriter Company, 86; L. C. 
Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., 94; Remington Rand, 
25; Royal Typewriter Company, 25; Woodstock Type- 
writer Company, 46; Reliable Typewriter and Adding Ma- 
chine Corporation, 39; and in addition to the foregoing 
there were miscellaneous dealers, others connected with 
the industry, and visitors in the trade to the number of 
494, making up the grand total of 945 persons. A re- 
markable turnout. 

At six o’clock after the games were finished, the photog- 
rapher had taken the big picture and all the races were 
run, everybody gathered in the pavilion where A. R. Ames, 
president of the Ames Supply Company, made a ten-minute 
talk. He opened by requesting a minute’s silence in mem- 
ory of the late W. H. N. Shipman, one of the first presi- 
dents of the association, who passed away some months 
ago. Mr. Ames spoke of the advantages to be derived 
from gatherings of this kind and voiced the hope of every- 
one that the association would decide to hold a picnic 
next year. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, his brother-in-law, 
disguised as a policeman, poured some confetti over his 
head and took various compromising articles out of his 
pockets, Mr. Ames retaliating by getting what resembled 
a pint flask of cold tea from the pocket of his tormentor. 

Miss Pearl Baier, secretary to Lamont Wood of the 
Mid-West Typewriter Company, Kansas City, president of 
the National Typewriter Dealers Association, was present 
and all who made her acquaintance appreciated her charm- 
ing personality. 

Immediately after Mr. Ames’ speech, Miss Baier was 
selected to draw the ground prizes. 

A few of the minor events had to be omitted, but never- 
theless the picnic went forward as if all the wheels were 
oiled and ran on roller bearings. There was no roughness 
nor rowdiness, that element not being found in the type- 


writer business. In fact, the picnic was so perfectly man- 


aged that no one realized that the smooth functioning of 


the different events was the result of management. 


After dinner, which was served largely from the baskets 
and from the food shop in the pavilion, there was dancing 
to the music of a competent orchestra until 10:30 P. M. 
It is notable that fully three hundred persons remained for 
this feature of the entertainment 


ee. ae 
Typewriter Dealer Running for U. S. Senate 
Henry Field, the seedsman and general store man of 
Shenandoah, Iowa, who defeated Senator Brookhart in the 
Iowa primaries, also conducts a general store in which 
he sells seeds, prunes, typewriters, hams, shirts, overalls, 
shoes, tires, paints, etc. He also conducts a broadcasting 
station (KFNF) which he used to good effect.in the 


primary campaign. 











New York Furniture Dealers Hold Informal Outing 
The office furniture dealers of New York City got to- 
gether for an outing on May 18 at Rockville Country Club, 
Rockville Center, Long Island. Those present played golf 
during the day, and had luncheon, dinner and a party after- 
ward at the club. Those present included R. B. Booth, 
The Leopold Company; R. J. Freeman, Taylor Chair Com- 
pany; W. J. Young, Conant-Ball Company; F. T. Hess, 
Wood Office Furniture Associates, Inc.; George and J. 
Wray, Quigley Furniture Company; W. J. Stafford, office 
furniture; F. J. Sieghardt, special woodwork; J. Fallgren, 
Terrell’s Equipment Company; A. D. Pettibone and C. 
Shubert, The B. L. Marble Chair Company; C. W. Danes, 
Steel Equipment Corporation; R. J. Berry, E. M. Gibby 
and G. M. Clark of Clark & Gibby, Inc.; F. J. Bloempot 
and H. W. Koehn of The Sikes Company; H. G. O’Connor 
and John Stahl of The W. H. Gunlocke Chair Company; 
A. H. Harcq and R. M. Hegeman, Milwaukee Chair Com- 
pany; John Cashmore, John Cashmore Furniture Com- 
pany; A. F. Dohme, P. Meikle, C. A. Nordine and A. Peyser 
of Cobb-Macey-Dohme, Inc, 
ee 
Penn-Mar-Va Travelers Meet 
The Penn-Mar-Va Travelers Club of the third district 
of the N. S. A. held a meeting in Philadelphia on June 24. 
The meeting was postponed from June 6, a quorum not 
being present at New York City on that date. Several 
important subjects were discussed and interesting papers 
were read, one of which was written by George S. Parker 
of the Parker Pen Company, and another by Charles A. 
Stott of Washington, D. C. 
— - ~~ 
Washington, D. C., Typewriter Association 
At the June 9 meeting of the Washington, D. C., Type- 
writer Dealers Association, Paul J. Sedgwick, a prominent 
local lawyer, spoke on The General Legal Aspects of the 
Typewriter Business. He told the members what they 
could do and what they could not do and answered many 
interrogations. The session lasted from one to five o’clock 
in the afternoon. But one member left during the meeting 
and he came back as soon as he could get away. 
EO ——— 
Chicago Stamp Manufacturers’ Meeting 
The Chicago Stamp Manufacturers Club, Inc., held its 
monthly meeting June 13 at the Bismarck Hotel. Noth- 
ing of great importance came up, and the meeting trans- 
acted routine business and discussed matters for the 
good of the industry. 
———~<>___--- 
Connecticut Valleys Dine at Seashore 
The Connecticut Valley Stationers Association held a 
dinner meeting at Wilcox’s Pier restaurant, Savin Rock, 
New Haven, on June 15 at 6:00 P. M. 
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(Convention Registration—Continued from page 31) 


Johnson, A. C.. Johnson Office Ap- 
pliance Co.,. Worcester, Mass. 


Johnson, Vic.. Wilson-Jones Co., 
New York City. 
Jonas, Harry. American Stamp 


Co., New York City. 

Jonas, BR. A., Oxford Filing Sup- 
ply Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Jonas, R. A., Jr.. Oxford Filing 
Supply Co.. Brooklyn, N. Y¥ 

Jones, Hasting H.. Art Meta) Con- 
struction Co... Jamestown, N. Y 

Josephson, Ben, Josephson Mig 
Corp., New York City 

Kahn, Julius, David Kahn, Inc., 
North Bergen, N. J 

Kastner. E. J.. L. E 
Co.. New York City 

Kaufman, J. G., Lucas Bros., Bal- 
timore, Md 

Keeling. E. A., Art Metal Conetr. 
Co., Jamestown, N. Y 

Keon, T. H I 8S. Pencil Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Waterman 


Kerns, J. J.. The Stationers Loose 
Leaf Company, New York City. 

Kilbourn, J. L.. Stationers Ass'n 
of New York 

King, Arthur, Ward's. Boston 
Mase 


Victor Safe & Equip 
Boston. Mase = 
Eagle Pencil Co., New 


Knapp, E. H.. 
ment Co 

Kohl, Ben 
York 

Kretchmer. O., Peerless Key Co 
Inc... New York City 

Krotz. Chauncey, Melrose, Mass 

Krumwiede, Elmer, Art Steel Co 
Chicago 


Kuehne, Charles, S. E. & M. Ver 
non Co.. New York 

Kulp. Benj.. Wilson-Jones Co., Chi 
eago, Til 


Lawless. A. J.. 8. E. & M. Vernon 


Inc.. New York City 


Lent, Chas \ Brown, Lent & 
Pett. New York City 
Lent. C. Hershey. Brown. Lent & 


Pett. New York City 

Levine, Maurice D Reliance Pen 
eil Corp.. New York City 

Levy. IL. M Art Steel Co New 
York City 

Lib'en. J. S.. The Libien 
New York City 

Lindhorst A. F The Gibson & 
Perin Co., Cincinnati, Ohio 

Linsky Jack Jaclin Stationery 
Co New York City 

Little, E. L., Wabash Cabinet Co 
Wabash, Ind 


Press 


Loetsch. Joseph, Roovers Bros 
Inc.. Brooklyn. N. Y¥ 
Stationers Loosve 


Lotter. A. G 
Leaf Co.. Milwaukee. Wisc 

Lovett, W. R.. Standard Diary Co 
Cambridge. Mase 

Lyman. Donald, Columb‘a Univer 
sity Rookstore,. New York C'ty 

Iyen. Harry W Feterbrook Pen 
Co.. New York City 


MacIntyre. E. T.. Defiance Sales 


Corp New Vork City 
Mreinnity. G. F.. FE. L. Freeman 
Co.. Pawtucket. R. I : 
Mech. R. A.. Dennison Mfg. Co 


Framingham, Mass 
Malcolm, G. F.. F. S. Webster Co 
Cambridge. Mass 


Menley. D.. Modern Stationer, New 
York City 

Martin. R. C.. Boorum & Pease 
Co.. New York 

Methes. C. B.. Conklin Pen Co 


Toledo. Ohio 
Matthews, L. A A. H 
Inc... New York City 
McAllister. Donald. Geyer's Sta- 
tioner, New York City 
McCann. M. C., Whiting Paper Co 
New York City 
McConnell, Fred, L 
Co., Montreal 


Denny 


E. Waterman 


McCully. E. H Wallace Pencil 
Co.. St. Louisa, Mo 
McGowan R H The Shaw- 


Walker Co.. Muskegon, Mich 
McLeod. Donald. Spencerian Pen 
Co.. New York City 
MePike. H. C.. The Weis Mfg. Co 
Monroe, Mich. 
Meaker, J. W Geo. B 
New York City 
Meyers, Harry. J.. Meyers Staty 
& Prtg. Co... New York City 
Miller, E. B., Reliance Pencil Co 
New York City 
Miller. Russell B 
Brass Goods Corp 
Conn. 


Hurd Co 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Miller, W. Melbourne, Brown, Lent 
& Pett, Inc., New York City. 

Molloy, J. F.. Meriden, Conn. 

Moore, Geo. H., Pound & Moore 
Co., Charlotte, N. C. 

Moore, R. D., Columbia Ribbon & 
Carbon Mfg. Co., Kansas City. 
Mo. 

Morris, Richard, Sanford Mfg. Co.., 
New York City. 

Mortimer, John J., Frank A. 
Weeks Mfg. Co.. New York City. 

Mullaley, J. N.. Neva-Clog Prod 
ucts, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Neary. J. E.. Geyer’s Stationer, 
New York City. 

Nelson, E. W., Diebold 
Lock Co., Canton, Ohio. 

Nelson, Gus, Jr., Freydberg Bros., 
Inec.. New York City. 

Nichols, F. J.. Columbia Ribbon 
& Carbon Mfg. Co., Long Island 
City, N. Y. 


Safe & 


O'Brien. J. B., York Safe & Lock 
Co.. York, Pa. 

O'Brien, J. J.. J. J. O'Brien & 
Son, New York City. 

O'Connell, M., L. E. Waterman Co., 
New York City. 

Ogren, John W.. National Asso. of 
Loose Leaf Manufacturers, Chi- 
eago,. Ill. 

O'Hare, J. J.. Boorum & Pease Co.., 
New York City. 

Okin, B.. Wilson-Jones Co., New 
York City. 

Ortega, G. L., Blaisdell Pencil Co.., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


American Clip 
City, New 


Paddock, Lee C., 
Co Long Island 
York 

Palmer, Frank H., Eaton 
Co., Pittsfield, Mass 

Palmer, Willis H.. Boorum & 
Pease Co., New York City. 

Pannebaker, M. W., Roberts Num- 
bering Machine Co.. New York 
City 

Pape, Elmer, Adkins 
New Britain, Conn. 

Parmenter, 8. L., American Crayon 
Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 

Peitzel, Peter, Boorum 
Co., New York City. 

Pelton, James F., C. R. 
Co., New York City. 

Pfaff, A. J., Joseph Dixon Crucible 
Co Jersey City, N. J. 

Pickering, William, Victor Safe & 
Equipment Co., New York City 

Plummer, H. Du B., H. K. Brewer 
Co., New York City. 

Pohnke, Geo. C., Stationers Loose 
Leaf Co... New York City. 

Pollok, T. C., The B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

Pomerantz, A.. A. Pomerantz & 
Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Popper, Morris, Stationers & Pub 
lishers Board of Trade, New 
York City 

Poyen, J. S8., Defiance Sales Corp.. 
New York City. 

Pratt, Geo. W., J. L. Fairbanks & 
Co., Boston, Mass 

Price, Herman, Eagle Pencil Co.., 
New York City. 

Priest, Carl E.. Parker Pen Co.., 
Janesvil e, Wisc. 

Prym, H. A.. Wm. Prym of Amer 
rea, Long Island City. 

Purvis, George B., Wilson-Jones 
Co., East Orange, N. J. 


Paper 


Prtg. Co., 


& Pease 


Gibson & 


Ramsey, C. H., Typo Trading Co., 
New York City. 

Reckford, John King. American 
Lead Pencil Co., New York City. 

Reynell, Chas. E., Oxford Filing 
Supply Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Reynolds, H. B., National Fiber- 
stoK Envelope Co., Philadelphia, 
Pa. 

Rice, William, Peerless Carbon & 
Ribbon Co., New York City. 
Richmond, Fred. Richmond & 

Backus Co., Detroit, Mich. 
Riedell, John A.. Weldon Roberts 

Rubber Co.. Newark, N. J. 
Riegel Henry, 


Sengbusch Self- 
Closing Inkstand Co., New York 
City. 
Robinson, Maurice R., Maurice R. 
Robinson, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Rockwell, H. P.. Yawman and Erbe 
fg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 
Rogers, Frank. Geyer’s Stationer 
New York City. 
Rogers, W. H.. Wilbur & Hast- 
ings, New York City. 


Roggenkamp, J. C.. Munson Sup- 
ply Co., New York City. 

Rosenberry, E. L., U. 8. Pencil Co.. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rubin, S., Rubco Manifold Prod- 
ucts, New York City. 

Rudell, Tom, Eberhard Faber Pen- 
cil Co., New York City. 


Sandner, B. T., Russia Cement Co., 
New York City. 

Sauter, Robt., A. W. Faber. Inc.., 
Newark, N. J 

Sayers, Warner, Warner 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Schmidt, Russell H., Modern Staty. 
& Prtg. Co.. Baltimore, Md. 

Schultz, C. M., Chicago, Ill. 

Schultz, Geo. W., Yawman and 
Erbe Mfg. Co.. Rochester, N. Y. 

Seiler, A. G.. New York City. 

Sheaffer, C. R.. W. A. Sheaffer 
Pen Co., Ft. Madison, Iowa. 

Shearman, A. C., Wilson-Jones Co., 
Longmeadow, Mass. 

Shee, C. C., Oakville-American Pin 
Div., Oakville, Conn 

Shields, J. T.. Buxton, Inc., Spring- 
field, Mass. 

Shoemaker, J. H., Eberhard Faber 
Pencil Co., New York City. 
Sibert. Ross, The Clegg Co., San 

Antonio, Texas. 

Small, Charles, R. H. Baxter Sales 
Corp., New York City. 

Smith, T. Carl. Columbus Blank 
Book Mfr. Co., Columbus, Ohio 

Snyder, Harry D.. American Clip 
Co., Ine., Long Island City. 

Solinger, Leo, Eagle Pencil Co.. 
New York City. 

Southworth Melvin D., South- 
worth Co., West Springfield 
Mass 

Sprott, Jerry, The Globe-Wernicke 
Co.. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Sayers, 


Stafford, G. F., Jaques & Co., 
New York City. 
Stafford. W. S.. S. S. Stafford. 


Inc.. New York City. 
Stahmer, Harold, Boorum & Pease 
Co New York City 
Steinhilber. Fred Geyer's Sta- 
tioner, New York City. 
Stewart, Wm. N., Stoll Blank Book 
& Staty. Co.. Trenton, N. J. 
Stockett, W E.. Jr. Stockett- 
Fiske Co., Inc., Washington, D. 


Cc 
Stott. C. A.. Chas. G. Stott & Co.. 
Inc.. Washington, D. C. 
Sunderland. W. W., Western Tab- 
let & Stationery Co., Dayton, 
Ohio. 


Tavernier. L. H.. Fulton Specialty 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Tehan. Harry G.. Chas. M. Hig- 
gins & Co., Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Thompson, C. S., Standard Furni- 

ture Co., Herkimer, N. Y. 
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Towne, J. M., National Blank 
Book Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Towne, R. P., National Blank Book 
Co., Holyoke, Mass. 

Tracy, J. C.. Duplicator Paper & 
Supply Co., Chicago, Il 

Treanor, James, Peerless Key Co., 
New York City. 

Tussing, R. M., The Victor Safe & 
Equipment Co., Marietta, Ohio. 


Underwood, C. F., Fulton Specialty 
Co., New York City. 

Underwood, E Roger, Fulton 
Specialty Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Urmston, R. J., J. 8. Staedtler Co., 
New York City. 


Van Dorn, H. B., Joseph Dixon 
Crucible Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Vernon, Murray, 8S. E. & M. Ver- 
non Co., New York City. 

Von Ritter, F. M., Stationers Loose 
Leaf Co.. New York City. 


Wadsworth, Charles, American 
Lead Pencil Co., New York City. 

Walder, J. J.. Boorum & Pease, 
New York City. 

Waltz, Rowland A., Pacific North- 
west Stationers Association, 
Spokane, Wash. 

Ward, John J., Long Island City. 
:'y 


Ward, Wm. E., John Ward & Son 
New York City. 

Waterman, Frank D., L. E. Water 
man Co., New York City. 

Weissenborn, R. A., General Pen- 
cil Co., Jersey City, N ‘ 

Wheeler, G. C., Office Appiiances, 
New York City. 

White, Gerard D., Art Steel Co., 
New York City. 
Williams, A. W., Stationers Guild 
of America, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Williams, Chas. L., Smith & Thom- 
son, New York City 

Williams, Ernest, Munson Supply 
Co., New York City 

Williams, H. G., Ryan & Williams. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

Williams, M. G., General Fire- 
proofing Co., Youngstown, Ohio. 

Wittmore, J. W.. Cooke & Cobb 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Wittstein, W. H.. The Globe-Wer- 
nicke Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Wolf, Walter F., American Loose 
Leaf Corp... New York City. 

Wood, R. N.. Esterbrook Steel 
Pen Mfg. Co., Camden, N. J. 

Wymann. H. M., Boorum & Pease 
Co., New York. 


Yager, Harry. David Kahn, Inc. 
North Bergen, N. J. 

Yawman, Francis J.. Yawman and 
Erbe Mfg. Co., Rochester, N. Y. 


Ladies 


Baer, Mrs. L. A.. Canton, Ohio. 
Brewer, Mrs. C. G.. New York 
City. 


Chicago, Ill. 
Harrie E., New 


Collins, Mrs. S. E 
Copeland Mrs. 
York City. 


Duncan, Mrs. John H.. Ansonia 


Conn 
Everly, Mrs. C. H New York 
City. 


Faber, Mrs. Eberhard. New York 


City. 

Fargo, Mrs. F. H., Bridgeport, 
Conn, 

Fingerhut. Miss A., H. A. Ink 
Eradicator Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 

Frank. Mrs. Henry, New York 
City. 

Garvin. Mrs. C. P., Washington, 
D. C 

Gash, Mrs. Edward. New York 
City. 

Geyer, Mrs. Andrew, New York 
City. 

Gosiger, Mrs. Paul A., St. Louis 
Mo. 

Gruber, Miss E., Canton, Ohio. 


Hirsch. Mrs. A. J.. New York 
City. 

Honeywell, Mrs. C. G., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Honeywell, Mrs. C. W.. Wilkes 


Barre, Pa. 
Horder, Mrs. H. G., Chicago, Tl. 
Horie. Mrs. F. J., Boston, Mass. 


Huott, Mrs. E. J.. New York City 
Hyde, Mrs. W. G., New York City. 


Jonas. Jr.. Mrs. R. A., Brooklyn, 
N. ¥ 


Josephson, Mrs. Ben. New York 
City. 


Kerns, Mrs. J. J.. New York City 


Lent, Mrs. C. Hershey, New York 
City. 

Libien, Mrs. J. S., New York City 

Loetsch, Mrs. Jos. M Brooklyn 
N. Y. 

Lynn, Mrs. H. W.. New York City 

McLeod, Mrs. Donald, New York 
City. 

Meyers, 
City. 


Mrs. H. G., New York 


Neary, Mrs. James E.. New York 


City. 


O’Brien, Mrs. J. B., York. Pa 

O'Brien, Mrs. J. J New York 
City. 

Palmer, Mrs. Frank H., Pittsfield. 
Mass. 

Pape. Mrs. E. W., New Britain. 
Conn. 

Pfaff. Mrs. A. J.. Jersey City, N. J. 
Popper, Mrs. Morris, New York 
City. . 
Price, Mrs. Herman, New York 


City. 
Reynell, Mrs. C. E., Brooklyn, N. 
Y 


Rogers. Mrs. H. Wolcott, New 
York City. 
Rogers, Mrs. Henry W.. New York 


City. 
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ON FORTUNE’S WHEEL 


Good luck comes surest to those who earn 


















it. The man who is best equipped to meet 
an emergency is master of the situation. As 
never before, the Mimeograph is proving its 


real worth today. Its speedy duplication of all 


kinds of form sheets, letters, announcements, 
bulletins, drawings, illustrations, ete., is econ- 
omy of the right sort. Cost-reducing tools are a 









paramount need now. Let us show you what the 





Mimeograph is doing for others in this emergency. 


Address A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, or branch 








office nearest you. See classified telephone directory. 
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- _ - — ———— Schmidt, Miss Dorothy G., Balti- Underwood, Mrs. E. Roger, Eliza- 
more, Md. beth, N. J. 
Schmidt. Mrs. Louise M., Balti- 
more, Md. , : : ‘ite 
A New HANSON ff site ite pcos. meg 2 rag ge ae mn. serey 
Levis, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa = 


Snyder, Mrs. Harry D., Long Is- 


P land City. Ward, Mrs. E., New York City 
’ osta Ca e Steinhilber, Mrs. F. G.. New York Ward. Mrs. Jolin J., Long Island 
| City. City, N. Y. 
--—_—_—~>_—__ 

(How to Change to the Black, by J. F. Nichols, National 
Cash Register Company—Continued from page 55) 
enough to get the stuff out of the boxes on to the shelves? Good dis- 
plays sell more merchandise. Will you study better packaging? Find 
something more to do than piling stuff up symmetrically. Take a cue 
from the five and ten cent stores, from the grocery stores, and so on 
and learn how to make an attractive display of things, with a card that 

tells not only the price, but why it is worth it. 

i Instead of long rows of shelving, high shelving, put your goods on 
some tables. And don't put it under glass. You haven't goods that are 
perishable. Why put them under glass? Take a baseball bat and smash 
all the glass, and get some of your merchandise out where we can pick 
it up and handle it. 

i You can have the best stores, the best locations, and good displays, 
and fine advertising, and people will come in, and yet they won't buy 
unless you have the right kind of salesmen. You haven't given any 
attention to telling these men and women in the retail institutions how 
to handle your product, and what to say about it. Where are they going 
to find out? 

I went into a grocery store a while ago, and said, “I want a can of 
corn."’ The clerk got a can and handed it to me, and said, “Here it is 
Ten cents."" “Have you got anything better?” “Yes. Here is a can. 
This is fifteen cents." “Why is this worth five cents more?” “I don't 
1 | know.’ So I took it to the meeting that night. There were seventy- 
} five of them there. I held up the can of corn, and said, ‘‘Will some one 
here tell me why I should pay a nickel more for this can of corn?” A 
man in the back row said, “It is yellow.” “How do you know?" ‘The 
picture shows it is." “I can read pictures too. Have you ever seen 
the inside of these two cans?" “No.” “Have you ever eaten this corn?” 

No.’ All they knew was the difference in price. 

So it goes with the things you men represent. They can tell me the 
price, but why that is worth five cents more than this, they cannot tell. 
Can I get an answer? If you think I can, just go out and buy some 
things 

Why do we buy stationery? Not because of prices. That isn’t what 
we are interested in We have a need for these things. We want 
something better than the absolute necessity. We are looking for com- 
fort, for sentiment perhaps, for economy, cunvenience, recreation, vanity, 
luxury, “keeping up with the Joneses,"’ in our business. Give us some 
selling points on this article. Nine out of ten of us haven't even 
thought about it. These are the reasons we go into these stores to buy. 
Have you the answers? There is something to it. I go into the store 
to buy something. I get it. I pay my money. That isn't selling; that 
is filling an order. Selling starts when my order has been filled, and 
no sale is complete without a suggestion. Sell bigger quantities, better 
| quality, things that are used together. And what have you in this in 
| . dustry that is used all by itself? You can sell new merchandise. You 
| The International 1546 say, “Well, there is a display of it,"’ and I don't see what I lacked. 

You call attention to the fact that there are some matches here. Sure 
| I would like to have some, one or two. They have been there al! of 


| | » . , ”_ > > sales . . ust sh< > So 
| AP f Mak | the time, but I didn’t see them. The sales people must show me. Sc 
rofi er | with featured merchandise and bargains. 


| I am coming in to buy a pencil. You may end by selling me a suite 


| for anSsorni ed ers of period furniture for my office ou know how Ld a omeeee 


sales person won't be able to work it out for years. 











| time to figure it out He is expecting you manufacturers to neg 
Tt = ' = and bring it to him. So long as you have salesmen whose value is 
| : Selling your customer this New Hanson International 1546 judged by the size of the orders they turn in, you will never get that job 
| Postal Scale will eliminate for him all confusion and delay | done. They cannot stay long enough in the store. But when you have 
incidental to checking up and verifying the new postage re- | merchandising assistants to go into a store to spend a day or a week, 
quirements | they have got time, and you had better have some men spending a week 
’ . . in a store than to have them calling on fifty a day. You will get more 

New rates on air mail and first class went into effect July 6; ht 
| on October 1, a new set of parcels post rates will apply, and tf Here is the fundamental reason why many are in the red: Fear. 
| every business house will have to have a reminder or arrange- | We have all lost our nerve. There isn't a solitary value of importance 
| ment of some sort to prevent short postage mailings. | in the Dominion of Canada or the United States that we had in 1928 
. and 1929 that we haven't got today, factories, railroads, homes, trans- 
This New Hanson International automatically computes portation, communication: everything we had before is here. The one 


| thing we have lost is our nerve. Talk about credit. Dr. Miller talked 
about it yesterday. I talked about it a while ago. But frozen initiative, 
congealed ideas and plans are worse than the credit situation. It is 
this fear of making decisions, of facing facts, of changing, of breaking 
out of the old routine. It is this fear that the bottom is going to drop 
out, that something is coming down from above and smother us It is 
this fear, frozen ideas. Let us get out of this fear. Instead of this 
paralyzing fear, let’s put confidence. And the day we get confidence 
abroad in this business, this rainbow of better business, with the pos- 
sibility of making some money, we shall be all right 

You can’t do this alone. There isn’t a man in this industry big 


correct domestic postage rates for air mail, first class, mer- 
chandise and printed matter, up to 244 pounds. Also, by 
means of a side chart, a valuable and important new feature, it 


| 
computes first class mail to foreign countries and indicates 





weight by ounces. 


Extra heavy construction throughout, the scale measures 
3x6 4x73 inches and, packed for shipment, weighs 214 
pounds; it is small, compact and practical, and of dependable 
accuracy. It is finished in olive green, synthetic porcelain 
enamel with black and chromium trim. It has set screw adjust- 


ment. Platfo 31 shes lid brass. ch slated \ enough to do it alone. With an association functioning like this one, 
é atiorm is 4x. @ Mtnss, con fass, Chromium p.ated. T nothing is impossible, if you work together. And so, Manufacturer, 
Dial charts are of durable celluloid printed black and red on | Jobber. Retailer, around the hub of this trade association as a going 
white. i} concern, if you have to pour thousands in where you have hundreds 

| today, go ahead You can lick this thing. You can end this year 


breaking even or in the black, and you can start this whole industry 
Hanson Scale Company | up, and if you contribute to the ideals generaliy this industry should 


be working out about business generally, you can help this whole busi- 


525 North Ada Street, Chicago, Illinois neas structure to go on. And so in another sense, whenever business 


over the country learns to work together, nothing is impossible. Thank 
——— ——-—--— you ( Applause.) 
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LC SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 



































THE NEW 
“ACME MIDGET 









The VELVET ACTION 
Stapling Machine 


AT LAST! Something new to sell your cus- 
tomers! A stapling machine that replaces the 
noisy, thumping, old-type stapler with one that 
is quiet and velvet-like in action! 


Even the staples are different! 


This machine gives a flat secure fastening, 
saving space in the file, preventing papers from 
“hooking,”’ preventing play and consequent 
wear of papers at the fastening point. 


And every Midget is sold fully equipped and 
ready for long use. A box of the new, improved 
flat clinching staples goes with every machine; 
there is nothing more to buy; the first cost is all 
that is necessary for extended service. 


The Acme Midget will boost your sales and in- 
crease your earnings! Send your trial order 


TODAY! 








owe 




















Notice how very flat and se- 
cure the clinch is on this 
new, improved Acme Midget 
* staple. Compare it with the 
old fashioned staple at the 
left. Which looks more de- 
pendable to you . » more 
economical? 


See how this staple’s ends 
are curved... we easily 
other pepers could cate 
and tear on the “humps’ 

. how much more space 
papers fastened with this 
staple require than ones 


fastened with Midget staples. 


Acme 
Staple 
Company 


1643-1649 Haddon Avenue, 
38 YEARS OF MANUFACTURING EXPERIENCE 


Camden, N. J. 
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Z NATIONAL 


TYPEWRITER AND OFFICE MACHINE 
| DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION 


| OFFICERS FOR 1931-32 

| Lamont H. Wood, Midwest Typewriter Co., 800 Grand 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., president; Earl M. Wynn, Wynn 

| Typewriter @ Supply Co., Kansas City, Mo., vice-presi- 

| done, ‘John A.La Hiff, J.E. Albright Co.,825 Broadway, 


New York City, secretary-treasurer. 


| 
a2 28 
Regional Directors 


Leo W. Adler, Cleveland Calculating writer Exchange, Indianapolis, Ind., H. 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio, G. W. Boyce, E. Russell, Office Equipment Co., Des 
Boyce Typewriter Service, Pueblo, Colo., Moines, loway W. R. Shilling, Fort Pitt 
W. T. Comey, Thomas & Comey Type- — T ,ewriter Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., E. R. 
writers, Lid., Toronto, Can., George N. 

Hammond, Geo. N. Hammond Type- Spencer, Buffalo Typewriter Exchange, 
writer Co., Secramento, Calif, R. E, Buffelo, N. ¥., Mrs. Jessie |. Taylor, 
Huffman, Huffman TypewriterCo., Aber- Globe Typewriter Co., New York City, 
deen, S. D., W. G. King, King Type- =P. H. Preston, Knoxville, Tenn. 


Michigan Typewriter Dealers Organize 
Secretary LaHiff of the National Typewriter and Office 
Machine Dealers Association states that on June 2, 1932, 
fourteen representative dealers from Detroit, Pontiac, 
Saginaw, Monroe and Ann Arbor had a dinner and meet- 
ing and organized the Michigan Typewriter and Office Ma- 
chine Dealers Association. O. A. Olson, 3096 West Grand 
boulevard, Detroit, was made president, and O. D. Morrill, 
314 South State street, Ann Arbor, secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Merrill is an enthusiastic worker and is to be com- 
mended for the efforts he is making to help along the asso- 
ciation. 
a 
Indiana Typewriter Men to Meet Last Friday in 
Each Month 
W. G. King advises the National 
Indianapolis Typewriter Dealers Association will meet the 
last Friday of each month instead of weekly. The presi- 
dent of the association recently gave a party at his home 
where members examined his curio shop, which is said to 
be second to none in Indianapolis. 
a 
Erroneous Report on British Typewriter Duty 
An item on page 48, of the June issue of Office Appli- 
ances, stated that the duty on typewriters imported into 
England had been reduced from fifty per cent ad valorem 
to ten per cent ad valorem. The United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which supplied this information, has 
corrected the statement, to show that typewriter imports 
have been reduced from fifty per cent to twenty per cent 
ad valorem. Most other office equipment and appliances 
are subject to duty at the same rate, under different classi- 
fications. 


Association that the 


—_—_—— 
Look Out for Corona Four No. R6B12848 


The Soulis Typewriter Company, Ltd., Halifax, Nova 
Scotia, request that the dealers be on the lookout for 
Corona Four typewriter No. R6B12848 in maroon finish. 
This Corona was loaned to a man by the name of J. G. 
Stredder while a special Corona was ordered for him, but 
when the proper machine arrived the man had gone with 
the loaned machine. At that time he was working with 
the Nova Scotia Motor League, canvassing on the mem- 
bership drive. He left Yarmouth by the Eastern Steam- 











ship Line in the early part of January. 
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is fast-selling 
and profitable! 












Ad. Auriema, Inc., Exporting Com- 
pany of New York, is one of the 
many firms that use Autopoints. 
Ad. Auriema, President. 





Stimulate your sales — display this 
“favorite pencil of big business” 


RESENT business conditions make it import- 

ant to carry fast-selling and profitable items in 
stock. And that is just what the Autopoint is— 
fast-selling and profitable. Satisfied Autopoint 
dealers everywhere can testify to this fact. 

Years of extensive advertising to the public and 
to the business executives have aided in making 
the Autopoint a favorite. Also its simple, sturdy 
and fool-proof construction wins for it hosts of 
friends. It gives years of trouble-free service. 
The newest Autopoint model, unusually rich in 
appearance, should be on display creating more 
customers for you. 

If you are interested in making sales that mean 
real profits, put your efforts behind the Autopoint. 
Our free window and counter displays will be of 
great help to you. Write today. 


Autopoint No. 48 
supplied in black; 
also solid or mottled 
colors—to list at. 


‘1 














The 3 winning features of the 
Autopoint 
} ' 1. Cannot jam. But one moving part. 
The “Better Pencil” —made of Bakelite 2. Bakelite barrel. Beautiful onyx-like ma- 
terial. Light in weight. Perfect balance. 
Autopoint Company, 1801-31 Foster Avenue 3. Lead always held firmly. Cannot wobble. 
Chicago, Illinois s 
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Tuere is a Woodstock 
Model for every typing 
need—corres pondence, 
billing, addressing, rou- 
tine form writing, etc. 
There is a Woodstock 
Type Face to suit every 
personal preference and 
writing demand. 





The Growing Preference for 


WOODSTOCK 


is earned by merit 


Every day, more and more businesses that recognize and buy quality are 
turning to Woodstocks. This preference is the result of comparisons, tests, 
and practical demonstrations made by this rapidly growing group of new 
users. This preference is earned by merit. 


The Woodstock is the product of years of experience in scientific designing 
and precision manufacturing. In principle the Woodstock incorporates 
every important and proved fundamental found in successful typewriter 
construction. In improvements and special features the Woodstock leads 
the field. 

Woodstock manufacturing facilities are thoroughly modern and capably 
operated. There is more “‘built-in’’ quality in the Woodstock than your 
dollar has ever been able to buy before. 


Woodstock’s background of ample resources, scientific and engineering 
ability, efficient production facilities and a trained organization, is your 
assurance that every claim made for it will be proved in performance. 





WOODSTOCK TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Six North Michigan Ave., Chicago, Illinois “a « 
Branches in Principal Cities—Agents all over the World 


PRECISION—SPEED—DURABILITY—SMOOTHNESS 


» » 
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Is This Business 
Worth Going After? 


This is the mid-year transfer season. 
Almost every business has old records and 
papers they must store for possible future 
reference. A thorough canvass of prospects 
now will repay you well. 





CALIFORNIA STATE CONTROLLER 
SACRAMENTO 










TUDY the photographs reproduced on this page. 
These banks and offices use LIBERTY Boxes. 
Some of them have been steady buyers for more than 
10 years. They constantly place repeat orders. 
Since they began to use LIBERTY Boxes they have 
purchased hundreds of them. Is such business 
worth going after? 


% % + 


UN down the list of possible buyers in your 

community. Airplane lines, automobile agencies, 
athletic associations, attorneys, banks, building and 
loan associations, city offices, department stores, 
hospitals, hotels, investment companies, manufac- 
turers, utilities, schools, state offices—every one has 
letters, checks, vouchers, and other papers and 
records to file. And transfer time is the best time to 
make sales. It may take time to make the first sale. 
Repeats come easy. 


% % % 
OREOVER, when you sell LIBERTY Boxes you 


is know customers will be satisfied. Strict tests 

5. | made by leading firms prove “the LIBERTY way” 

3 ieee best. No tying. No sticking. No oe No 

eT spilling. Nodust. A size for every need and positive 

= of records. The fact that LIBERTY Boxes 

~ far and away lead their field is proof that there is no 
better, lower-cost way to do storage filing. 










MINNESOTA /TATE AUDITOR 
+ ST.PAUL, MINN. * 
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p jpsvare® 
\sErers af 
| rere ee 
{Qa Fane pe If you are not using LIBERTY sales helps, 
PRPS We ws write us. Our cooperation will help you 
to make LIBERTY Boxes one of your best 

paying lines. 


BANKERS BOX CO., INC. 
536-538 S. Clark St. CHICAGO, ILL. 


Sole Manufacturers and Patentees 


LIBERTY Collapsible Storage Boxes 
















UTAH POULTRY PRODUCERS A/7N 
_ SAAT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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This Customer 
PROVED 


what every POSTINDEX 


owner knows! 


H* a florist in a Pacific Coast city (our dealer there 
told us about him). Recently he discarded a ma- 
chine bookkeeping system at a loss of seven or eight 
hundred dollars, and investigated visible equipment. 

His investigation was thorough. He even traveled to | 
Los Angeles, to talk with the big finance companies and 
large users of visible equipment there. Finally, his 
choice narrowed down to two systems . . . Postindex and 
one other. He bought cards and cabinets for both. For 
a month he tried them out in every way . . . for flexibil- 
ity, speed, capacity. | 

You've guessed the result. Postindex won. When he 
placed his order, this man called Postindex “the best all- 
around type of visible equipment on the market.” 

Not all customers are so thorough. But those who are 
almost always decide on Postindex. That’s why Post- 
index sells so well in this year of careful buying. If you 
are a careful buyer yourself, you'll investigate the 
Postindex franchise in your 
town. Ask the Postindex Com- 
pany, Jamestown, New York. 












THIS POSTINDEX RAPID-STACK 
is the index file that sold our Pacific Coast 
customer. It's the fastest on the market, by 
actual test. 





Sostindex 
V;sthle Piles © 


“4 SIDES TO WRITE ON” 











A Division of Art Metal Construction Company, Jamestown, N.Y. 


MAKERS OF THE COMPLETE LINE 
OF STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT 
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Ames-Marvil Wedding 

Surrounded by decorations of quiet dignity and beauty, 
and in the presence of many friends, Miss Dorothy Flor- 
ence Ames, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Arthur R. Ames, and 
Dallas Marvil were united in marriage on June 16 at the 
First Baptist Church, LaGrange, Ill. The ceremony was 
performed by Rev. Benjamin Otto, pastor of the Church. 

The bride was attended by her sister, Sally, as maid of 
honor, and by Mrs. Ralph Williams, Mrs. Wendell Hobbs, 
Miss Susan Townsend, Miss Marion Beckley, Miss Kay 
Tellman and Miss Elizabeth Smith. 

Charles Beach of Delmar, Del. was best man. The 
ushers were William Cooley, Bert Riel, Ted Burgess, 
Haskell Sargent, Ralph E. Williams and Hazen Ames. 

After the ceremony a reception was held at the Edge- 
wood Country Club, where three hundred guests enjoyed 
the well known Ames hospitality. 

Mrs. Marvil is a graduate of Northwestern University 
and a member of the Alpha Chi Omega sorority. 

Dallas Marvil is the giant captain of the great 1931 
Northwestern football team, and a June graduate from that 
school. His name is a household word among followers 
of football. The fact that he was selected for a position 
on the All-American team for 1931 indicates the high 
esteem in which he is held in the world of sport. 

The bride’s father, president of the Ames Supply Com- 
pany, is well known to readers of these pages. He was 
president of the village of LaGrange for several years. 

The bride was the recipient of a bewildering array of 
fine and beautiful gifts, including silverware, glassware, 
china, carving sets, lamps, clocks, etc., besides table and 
household linen and personal gifts. 

The bride is charming and talented, and possesses cour- 
age and resourcefulness of a high order. A few years ago 
four half grown boys, one, Dorothy’s young brother, to- 
gether with a neighbor’s boy and this writer’s two sons, 
were sailing a gaff-rigged sloop in the stormy waters of 
White Lake late in the season. The boat capsized and the 
boys were thrown into the water far from shore. They 
had lashed themselves to the wreckage and were almost 
exhausted when their plight was seen from the beach. 
Dorothy, accompanied by her sister Sally and a friend, 
Miss Gladys Trask, piloted the Ames speed boat through 
the staggering waves to the wrecked boat where, divesting 
themselves of part of their clothing, they dived into the 
icy water. Dorothy became entangled in the mass of 
wreckage under water, but extricated herself and the three 
young girls, swimming in waves which dashed completely 
over them and their boat, and in water ninety feet deep, 
untied the knots with which the lads had attempted to se- 
cure themselves and saved four half frozen boys from 
death. 

Men “who go down to the sea in ships” could have 
done no better. 

When thankful relatives attempted express their 
gratitude, Dorothy covered the confusion of herself and 
the two other girls by remarking, with a gleam of humor, 
that it hardly seemed right to let them drown, even though 
they were boys! So far as the girls are concerned the in- 
cident is a closed book, but friends and relatives still tell 
the story. That man is fortunate who, like Dallas Marvil, 
takes for his bride a lady who combines with beauty the 
qualities of high courage, modesty and sound sense. 

The newly wedded couple will travel in the East for a 
few weeks, and when they return it is expected they will 
sojourn at the family headquarters at Whitehall, Mich., 
until they go to California, where Mr. Marvil will assist 
in coaching at the University of San Francisco. 
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We'll gladly give you a lift! 


You don’t travel alone when you sell Art 
Metal Equipment! The sales journey is 
made easier by the most complete and 
carefully thought-out sales helps you 
ever saw. They are part of Art Metal’s 
program for insuring dealer profits. 


This program starts with the equip- 
ment itself. It’s not only the most com- 
plete line of steel office equipment sold, 
but it is built with all the “more-value- 
per-dollar” skill that Art Metal has been 
able to secure in 44 manufacturing years! 


Every single item in the Art Metal 
line offers the latest developments for 
office convenience and economy. Desks 
boast smoothly gliding drawers, positive 
locks, concealed wiring; file cabinets, of 
every size and shape for record keeping, 
open and close at finger-touch, hold let- 
ters and documents safely and neatly, 
And so on down the line . . . safes, trans- 
. all are 
designed to speed the routine of business. 


fer cases, bookcases, shelving . . 


Business men appreciate the smooth 
efficiency of Art Metal office equipment. 

It’s up to you whether or not you ride 
with us! We're willing to go over the road 
map with you ... give you full details of 





our route and how we expect to get there. 
Why not drop us a line and find out 
whether we have what you are looking 
for? Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown, N. Y. 
































ANY SIZE or style 
of Transfer Case is 
available in the com- 
plete Art Metal line. 
And Transfer Cases 
are only one of the 
many items of Art 
Metal office equipment 
































STEEL OFFICE EQUIPMENT : rt N\e tal JAMESTOWN, NEW YORK 


THE ART METAL LINE 


Horizontal Sectional Files 


Fire Safes .. 
Upright Unit Files . 


Storage Cabinets . . . 


Desks . 
Counter Height Files . . . 


Shelving . Plan Files 
Postindex Visible Files 


IN THE ART METAL BUILDING EQUIPMENT DIVISION...Hollow Metal Doors and Trim...Elevator Enclosures...Architectural Bronze...Library Fittings...Partitions 
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The EVERINC Stamp Pad 


FLOWS EASILY=SELLS EASILY 


Patent 
Pending 





The Everine Pad is truly a Deluxe pad because of its 
careful designing and rugged construction. This pad will 
outlast any other pad, and, in its operation, is consistently 
efficient. 


Finished in attractive colors—Black, Brown and Ma- 
roon; it is made of a one-piece aluminum casting, care- 
fully machined, so there is no danger of cutting one’s self 
with sharp edges. The cover is easily lifted. Its surface 
is evenly inked due to the special construction and mul- 


The Everine Pad is 


‘tiple layers of various materials, which distributes the 
ink contained in the reservoir situated in the back of the 
pad. One filling of this pad container will give months of 
continuous service. 


The Everinc is a recognized leader, and dealers every- 
where who display it, comment on its easy selling. In 
other words, to display it is to sell it. 


Scientific Design 


The Everine Pad has been constructed carefully with due 
consideration to the every-day pounding and general use to 
which a pad is subjected. A careful examination of the 
Everine Pad will show that it contains besides an ink reser- 
voir conveniently placed in the back of the pad, a felt pad; 
a metal spring pad of special design; a secondary felt pad; 
a blotter; and a surface padding especially reinforced and 
made of strong and suitable material thaj,ijs directly in 
contact with the stamp. The reason for these five layers is 
that ink must be properly directed and spread over the 
large area of the pad po No one spot in the pad sur- 
face will become soaked while another remains dry. Long 
study and research have established this pad as an appli- 
ance that will prove, under all circumstances, of long and 
satisfactory service to the user. 


For fullinformation write: 








an attractive addition 
to the executive's 
desk. Besides its use- 
fulness, it can be used 
for a paper weight, 
that will not soil or 
mar the desk. The 
felt padding on the 
bottom insures this. 
This view shows the 
five-layer construc- 
tion. 


Refilling of the pad 
is an easy operation 
—simply unscrew the 
cap on reservoir and 
when filled tighten 
securely, and the pad 
is ready for service. 


THE MILLIONTH IMPRESSION 
AS CLEAR AS THE FIRST 





216 SYRACUSE 


International Pad Corp. peng Sie New voan 
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New York is the industry’s greatest manufacturing and distributing center. In the 
variety of its manufactures is represented general utilities and specialties for every 
office usage. 


For all things from pens and pencils to office machines, and from paper products to 
wood and steel equipment, for all stationery requirements of business and social usage, 
New York City and the Metropolitan District is the country’s outstanding market place. 


To its many advantages as a market, New York adds many attractions for visitors. 
The pulsating city itself. Its impressive architecture. Hotels, theaters, and other 
places of entertainment. Its great cultural factors: churches, colleges, libraries, 
museums of art and natural history. Its rivers at hand and seashore recreations 


within an hour’s sail. 


The population of New York City in round numbers is seven millions. The popula- 
tion increases at the rate of three thousands a month, thus adding what amounts to a 
sizable city each year. The Metropolitan District has a population of practically ten 
millions, about one-twelfth of the population of the United States. In industry, finance, 
shipping, and other factors in material welfare, New York stands foremost. 


The companies listed below, whose advertisements appear in this special section, 
remind the trade throughout the country of the advantages of the New York market 
and the attractions of the city which add interest and pleasure to a business visit to 
the metropolis. 


Acco Products, Inc. Graphic Duplicator Co. N. ¥. Silicate Book Slate Co. 
Allen & Company Guide System & Supply Co. Oxford Piling Supply Co. 
Amer. Number. Machine Co. H. A. Ink Eradicator Co. Parrot Speed Fastener Corp. 
Art Wire & Stamping Co. Hotchkiss Sales Co. Peerless Key Co. 
Stanley R. Bristow Josephson Mfg. Corp. Wm. Prym of America 
Clarotype Company Kohinoor Pencil Co. Reliance Pencil Co. 
Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Kor-Rect-O Company Weldon Roberts Rubber Co. 
Mfg. Co. Luther Ink & Stamp Pad Co. Speed Key Mfg. Co. 
Defiance Sales Corp. Manhattan Stencil Corp. Stationers Specialty Corp. 
John F. Diemer Co. Manifold Supplies Co. H. M. Storms Company 
A. W. Paber, Inc. Martens Type Cleaner Co. U. S. Typewriter Parts & 
FP. B. Manufacturing Co. Mittag & Volger, Inc. Supplies Co. 
Wm. A. Force & Co. Munson Supply Co. Varityper Incorporated 
Fulton Specialty Co. Nuproducts Company 
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In attractive nickel finish. Temporary or permanent 
fastening. Detachable head. A light, compact 
machine with all larger machine features. 





advertising helps FREE! 


We supply you with handsome “give-away” folders 
as pictured above, and « complete electrically 
lighted flasher window display. These advertising 
aids are real sales makers. They are colorful, have 
human interest, and they tell the Babe story clearly 
and convincingly. We give them to you Freel 


Wire Staples For All Types Of Machines 


»annnannnne | 


From The Smallest To The Biggest 


PiAANANAnan 


From The Thickest To The Thinnest 


UNTIL AUGUST 1, 1932 ONLY 


Mf BABE Mi 
PEASTENER 


PERPETUALLY GUARANTEED - 


FREE! 


with every 5 purchased 


Here's your chance to make more money than ever 
before! For every 5 BABE models you buy, we will 
give you one free—six for the price of five—20% 
extra profit for you. The real bargain of the year. 


Everybody knows the BABE—that sturdy, depend- 
able stapling machine, more rugged than many ma- 
chines five times its price. Light and compact, it has 
all the larger machine features. 


Hundreds of dealers are cashing in on this sensational 
offer—creating new customers and making new profits. 


Attractive electrical window flasher display and new 
envelope stuffers furnished free to help you sell. 
Write or wire now! 


PARROT 
SPEED FASTENER CORP. 


388 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


. 


FROZEN WIRE STAPLES FOR ALL MACHINES 


For years we have been developing staples of superior quality— 
superior in sharpness, penetrating power and longevity. We 
can supply you with staples for every machine in any style point 
you desire, and you can be certain our staples will deliver com- 
plete satisfaction. For your staple requirements see us first. 
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A new and different collapsible cor- |: 
rugated board file drawer storagecase |= 


~~ TRANSFILE 


STURDY + PRACTICAL « ECONOMICAL + SPEEDY + CLEAN 


Here’s the last word in economical storage of 
records—always accessible, safe and secure. 
Channel Steel Reinforcements: The 
TRANSFILE is reinforced with channel steel 
supports on the sides, bottom and top of the 
front of the case. No other collapsible cor- 
rugated board storage case approaches this 
stability and strength. The case never gives 
or buckles. 

Unusual Drawer Strength: The sides of 
the TRANSFILE drawers are of four-ply; 
the drawer front of three-ply, and the corners 
of two-ply construction. Drawers positively 


will not buckle nor pull out of shape—they 
are solid and true. No binding or sticking. 
You can’t overload them. 

The inside of the drawer is smooth with no 
projections to hamper or impede filing or 
reference. 

Inset Drawer Pull: Always handy, yet out 
of the way, the nickel-plated drawer-pull sets 
in flush with the drawer front. Firmly se- 
cured, cannot pull off. 

Easy to Set Up: Anyone who can read sim- 
ple instructions can set up a TRANSFILE in 
about a minute. Fits together like a glove. 


Costs no more than the ordinary 
collapsible storage case 


NO HARDWARE, SCREWS OR BOLTS TO ATTACH 


Write or wire at once for a sample 
Convince yourself 


GUIDE SYSTEM & SUPPLY COMPANY 
335 Canal Street, New York City 


A complete line of filing supplies 
to meet every filing requirement. 


“THE HOUSE THAT STICKS TO THE TRADE’’ 
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Here's 





A Year-Round Opportunity 
to Make Two Profits Instead of One! 


BE sure you are always 
ready with a generous stock 
of Acco which 
are purchased by the hun- 
dreds of thousands all year 
And be sure you 
Fasteners 
manila 
for these 


lasteners, 


‘round! 
suggest 
with 
folders you make, 
Acco Fasteners will 

you to make more 
profits on such a combina- 
than 
make merely on folder busi- 
ness which frequently suf- 
fers from price competition. 


Acco 
each sale of 


days 
enable 


tion sale you would 





30th Ave. and 24th St. 


CANADA: 


Acco Canadian Co., Ltd. 
454 King St., W. 


Toronto 





DEALERS! 


MAKE YOUR OWN BINDER 
FOLDERS AND MULTIPLY 
YOUR PROFITS! Use the 
special Acco Fastener Machine 
for attaching specially designed 
ACCO FASTENERS to manila 
folders taken from your own 
stock. This is a sure-fire way of 
eliminating direct selling compe- 
tition! 











A Word 
Policy: 


THE ACCO POLICY for years 
has been to distribute its products 
through selected reliable dealers 
—to co-operate with them in sell- 
ing, to help them make a profit, 
to protect them so far as possible 
against price competition. 


as to Sales 


ACCO PRODUCTS, Ine. 


Manufacturers of Acco Fasteners, Bulk 
Correspondence Folders, Binder Covers, 
Steno Book Holders 
and the well-known Ezeon Paper Clip. 


Clamps, 


Punches, 


Write for new price list and samples. 


{@ 
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Acco Fasteners make all 
folders safe folders by bind- 
ing the papers the folders 
hold, thus making them safe 
papers. And by making 
binder-folders the Acco 
way, from your present 
folder stock, you can make 
still more profits! (See box 
in center. ) 

Acco bulk-correspondence 
binder folders are made of 
sturdy pressboard and have 
Acco Fasteners built right 
into them. With even a 
most modest stock you'll 


reap profits which are really 
gratifying! 





Long Island City, N. Y. 


EUROPE: 


Acco Products, Ltd. 
18 Whitefriars Street 
London, E. C. 4 
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Sood Sells 


-Everywhere —AIll the Time 


AW. FABER 


RUBBER 
ERASERS 


Unusual Clean 
Smoothness Erasing 


















For Every Purpose 


FOR THE REMOVAL OF PENCIL, INK 
AND TYPEWRITER IMPRESSIONS 
Draftsmen’s and Arrtists’ Erasers so 
composed as not to injure the sur- 

face of the most delicate paper. 








Eraser and Point Protector Caps. 





PURE | 


RUBBER BANDS 


Packed in one pound, quarter 
pound and one ounce boxes. 
EVERY STANDARD SIZE 


A.W. FABER | 


NEWARK, N. J. 
Makers of the 


Famous “Castell” Drawing Pencils 





























Since 1761 


























worth listening to: 


After all, you'll agree, in a pencil it's 
smoothness...A. W. Faber “Castell” 
graphite is free from all grit and im- 
purities. No scratching of harder de- 


grees. No gloss or shine. 
» 


Of course you want a pencil that's 
strong. Softer degrees must not flake 
or crumble. Resistance to more than 
average writing pressure. Well, A. W. 
Faber “Castells” are like that. 


» 


You have a right to demand the exact 
tone from a pencil too. That's why 
A. W. Faber make the “Castell” in 18 
shades of black, from 7B to 9H. You 
can see the difference. Pick the 
“Castell” that fits the job every time. 


» 


Have you tried Polychromos painting? 
A. W. Faber “Castell” Polychromos 
pencils give you 64 colors to work 
with. Write for free booklet to 


A.W. FABER, Inc. NEWaRK,N,]J. 


| ‘CASTELL 


Made by &. W. FABER, Bavaria 








DRAWING 
PENCILS 
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Just off the press! 


the new JOHN F, DIEMER ComPANY Catalogue 


We have created this splendid catalogue, complete in every detail, for 
your guidance and convenience. Be sure you have it now or write for 
it today. 

We have the experience and facilities for manufacturing envelopes and 
paper products of special sizes and designs at very reasonable prices with 
unusually prompt service. 


We have been manufacturers for the stationery trade for over sixty years, 


and understand its problems. 
Established 1869 


Joun F. DiEMER COMPANY 
519 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 
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OTHERS MUST FOLLOW 


Columbia Has 


TO PROTECT 
THEIR SALES! 


Achieved Sensational 


Success in Producing 


SILK GAWae 


(TRADE MARK REG. ) 


The Only Durable, 


COLUMBIA Silk Gauze Typewriter Rib- 
bons have convincingly proved that the 
use of silk for high grade typewriter rib- 
bons is practical. 


For the finest class of typing, for the most 
exquisite work, Silk Gauze Typewriter 
Ribbons have no equal in long wear and 
downright economy. 


Carbon copies are tremendously improved 
by using Silk Gauze Ribbons—they are 
revolutionary. Why wait for 
imitations when the benefits of 
this exclusive ribbon can be 
obtained. 


COLUMBIA 
S|eKGAUZI 


(TRADE MARK REG. ) 


Kes w York << 


THE INDUSTRY'S GRI ATESI 


All-Silk Typewriter Ribbon 


MORE PRACTICAL and 
MOST ECONOMICAL 


The fact that only Columbia Silk Gauze 
Ribbons are past the stage of test and 
experiment—the fact that they alone have 
proved their worth under actual service 
conditions—should convince you that 
they are deserving of your immediate con- 
sideration from the standpoint of better 
profits and enthusiastic customers. 





Write at once for sample and prices. 


COLUMBIA RIBBON & CARBON 
MFG. CO., Inc. 


Main Office and Factory, Glen Cove, L.I., N.Y. 


Branch Offices and Agencies in All Principal Cities of the United 
States — also London. Madrid, Milan and Sydney, Australia 


THE REAL SILK 
SUPER-RIBBON 
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G'WINK 


INK GOES IN A WINK! 
Best~ 
® , : SS 

by a mile FB. “itciace” 
for transferred records 


state “TPC Typewriter Maintenance” officers. —best protection from loss 
—most convenient reference 
Making up the transferred records of a business in 









































“We're sold, without a doubt, but only after 


a most severe test on 146 very dirty, neglected conveniently handled units, easily referred to, is a 
typewriters, where G'WINK did the job in less simple detail with F. B. Loose Leaf Holder. 
time and in better shape than competing Adjustable to width of records and distance of 
eleenen. Send us seme mere G' WINK” centers and capacity regulated by interchangeable 


posts, F. B. is of practically universal adaptability. 
At the price of $3.50 per dozen retail f. o. b., New 
York, it offers efficiency at low cost. Sample and 
trade proposition on request. 


Fifty cents 


a bottle, retail 


G'’WINK 


cleans type instantly 
andleavestypewriter 
platens resilient. For 
typewriters and all 





228 Intervale Ave. 


F.B. Manufacturing Co. ‘Novena SY 


| 


Prym’s EASY PICKING tine 





























; Ss A 
other office ma- STANDARD 
chines. G' WINK QUALITY 
will not burn, nor PRODUCT 





will it injure fabric, 
metal or the hands. 




















Attractive package 


White opaque bottle with dark purple on 
silver foil label—the most attractive package 
on your counter. 


Write for our method of contacting users to get 
the orders. 
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UPRODUCTS COMPANY IWQUINEES. 
N 
SALMON TOWERS, NEW YORK, N. Y. INVITED 
BA 


tl : Send le, circul d sales plan. 
Gentlemen nd us sample, circular and sales plan RIGID 


DEALER 
POLICY 
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William Prym of America, Inc. 


223 W. Jackson Bivd. 4728—37th Street 
CHICAGO Long Island City, N. Y. 
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“ july T r'Y /P E RITTER RIBBONS The Varityper is the sound, practical ap- 
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plication of the idea of making one ma- 
chine for all typing, rather than making all 
typewritten work conform to one machine. 

Varityper achieves this purpose through 
four main features—changeable type, vari- 
able spacing, uniform impressions, and per- 
fect alignment. 

With Varityper you have the standard 
sizes and styles, and, in addition a great 










{| THE LINE THAT CANT BE MATCHED 




























. . variety of new and different type faces, 
A Hine which has both easily and quickly interchangeable. Selec- 
quality and individuality, tive spacing, both between characters and 


between lines, permits a proper use of dif- 
ferent size types. 

Every letter and line produced on the 
Varityper is mechanically controlled—of 
equal quality, color, and alignment. 

Ideally suited to correspondence, Vari- 
typer will do every kind of typing that a 
modern office requires—reports, tables, sta- 
tistical data, plans, specifications, proposals, 
financial statements, sales letters—and do it 
better. 

The only business machine of its kind, 
Varityper offers a tremendous opportunity 
for profitable promotion. Every office, 
bank, corporation, institution is a Varityper 


prospect. 


VARITYPER, INC. 
Chrysler Bidg. - NEW YORK 


Telephone: VA-nderbilt 3-2590 


Varitypers are used by many leading corpora- 
tions including NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. @ 
GENERAL ELECTRIC @ JOHNS MANVILLE 
@ INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY @ 
CHRYSLER MOTORS @ NATIONAL CASH 
REGISTER @ INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS 
MACHINE. 


variety enough for every 
requirement and manu- 
factured with the greatest 
care. 
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| MANIFOLD 
| SUPPLIES 
COMPANY 


188 Third Avenue 
BROOKLYN <Stationt 2) N, Y., U. S. A. 


—* | VARITYPER- variate space 








VARITYPER - uniform TYPE IMPRESSION 
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KOH-I-NOOR 
DRAWING 


Upon the structure of the lead de- 
pend all the essential qualities of 


the drawing pencil. 


The “KOH-I-NOOR” has always 
been famous for the fine texture 
and the dense structure of its lead, 
the result of scientific principles 
accurately applied to every phase 
of the lead making process. 

And the “KOH-I-NOOR” is what 
it is—a smoother, more uniform, 
longer lasting pencil—because of 
this finer Texture. 

The enviable reputation of the 
“KOH-I-NOOR” is the result of 
forty years of precise uniformity. 
It has withstood the test of time. 
It has proven its worth. 
Recommend the “KOH-I-NOOR” 


to your customer. 


KOH-I-NOOR PENCIL CO. ie 
34 East 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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BLACKBOARDS 


SELOC GLASS 
BLACKBOARDS 


Guaranteed for the 
Life of the School 
2 
SELOC SLATE 
NATURAL SLATE 


Framed or Unframed 
Hanging Type 
or on Rollers 


BLACKBOARD 
CLOTH 


Silicate 
Book Slates 


CORK 
BULLETIN BOARDS 


Oak finished frames or unframed—AIll Sizes: 18x24 inches and up 


N.Y. SILICATE BOOK SLATE CO. 
20 VESEY STREET: + ~~ - NEW YORK CITY 








make 
this 
fest 


Compare FIBERTEX value—the quality of 
stock, the accuracy of cutting, folding and 
cementing, the thickness of fronts and 
backs, the gussets and reinforcements. Then 
consider prices and terms. Get one of your 
customer friends to try out FIBERTEX in 
service. Illustrated price list and full de- 
tails will be sent on request. 


“ol RT JOSEPHSON 


“a MANUFACTURING 





The only line made with 
cloth reinforced flaps — an 
exclusive patented feature. 





a" 







Expanding, flat mailing and CORP. 

panel wallets . . ° Vertical 622 BROADWAY 
file pockets, containers, etc. NEW YORK 
UTILITY expanding files, 

Bankers’ Cases and Vertical Chicago Office and Stockroom 
Files. 173 WEST MADISON ST. 
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i the face of diminished 
sales volume, many stationers are 
tempted to ‘‘cut prices,” in hopes of 
attracting business. It is therefore 
time to remember the old slogan, 
**Quality is remembered long after the 
price has been forgotten.”’ 


The American public demand Quality, 
and are willing to pay a fair price for it. 
Business men and their office assist- 
ants are more discriminating each year 
regarding the appearance of their let- 
ters, and the legibility and permanency 
of file copies. Your customers do not 
want ‘‘cheap”’ ribbons and carbon. 
Dealers who sacrifice quality and value 
for low price, are only cheating them- 
selves out of well deserved profits, and 
endangering the Good Will and patron- 
age of their regular customers. 


MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc., was estab- 
lished in 1888 and have successfully 
faced periods of business depression 
many times, without deviating from 
the exacting standards of finest qual- 
ity. A wide range of prices and full 
value for every dollar, offers ‘“*M&V”’ 
dealers the opportunity to meet the 
sensible price requirements of every 
business office. 


Write for information regarding the 

“M&V”’ Service Dept., with the help 

of which qualified dealers may func- 
tion as Factory Representatives. 


MITTAG & VOLGER 
INC. 
Principal Office and Factories 
PARK RIDGE, N. J. 


Agencies throughout the world 

















Not ONLY 
IN 


New YORK 


but in every 
worth while town and 
city where 


SHELF &DISPLAY SPACE 
COST REAL MONEY 


PEERLESS Keys ARE 
GIVEN PREFERENCE 


Why? The answer to this Peerless Preference 
and sales success is five-fold: 


1. A Large Profit per Sale. 
2. Complete Dealer Cooperation. 
. Complete Dealer Protection. 


3 

4. The ONLY Complete Rubber 
Key Line Sold Through Dealers. 

5 


. No Large Stock nor Investment 
Necessary. 


During the convention out of town visitors to 
New York City, where display and shelf space 
costs real money, probably saw Peerless Keys 
prominently displayed by leading metropoli- 
tan stationers. And in Chicago, Boston, 
Washington, Baltimore and countless other 
places the same Peerless prominence prevails 
for the simple reason that Peerless Keys make 
good—in sales, in profits, in performance. 
Let us tell you the story. Let us show you 
how to begin. If you're not now stocking and 
pushing Peerless Keys along with a pre- 
ponderant majority of America’s leading 
dealers, check up with us now and we'll tell 
you how they're pushing Peerless Keys and 
why they like to! 


PEERLESS Key Company, INc. 


The only Rubber Key manufacturers offering 
a complete line THROUGH DEALERS! 


176 Fulton Street New York City 


PEERLESS KEY CO., Inc., 

176 Fulton St., New York City 

Kindly send us, without obligation, de- 
tails of your profit-building plan, together 
with sample Peerless Key and dealer helps. 
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Ribbon and Carbon Dealers—Stationers—ATTENTION 





; TION. 
“The Complete Line” 


Stationers and Specialists in Ribbons and Carbons, deal with Storms. 
The best insurance for your independence. 


561 GRAND AVE. 


PROTECTION FOR YOU 


UR sales policy is EXCLUSIVELY WHOLESALE— 
always has been. Our line is STRICTLY A DEALER’S 
LINE—Inked ribbons—Carbon papers—Roll carbons—Honest 
Values—Uniform Goods—developed through years of experience in 


meeting and solving Ribbon and Carbon Dealers’ problems. 


Successful dealers throughout the world give us their confidence and 
patronage. They KNOW our STRICTLY WHOLESALE policy 


ob : oa 
"Conos erer™ merits their confidence and have found it insures their PROTEC- 


RIGHT PRICES—RIGHT GOODS—AND 
PROTECTION FOR THE DEALER. 


H. M. STORMS COMPANY 


Makers of “The Complete Line” of Carbon Papers and Inked Ribbons. 
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A A 
Display Package 
That That 
Is a Is a 
Display Package 











A Product without an equal 
For information about this display that sells write to 


MUNSON SUPPLY COMPANY 


348 Hudson Street New York City 
































BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


aS 


Efficient and economical. 
Will keep correspondence 
and papers always on hand 
and properly arranged. The 
most efficient desk file on 
the market. Made in four 
sizes. A very profitable 
item for stationers. 





































Stanley R.Bristow 
24 Central Ave.West Orange,N.J. 





CUT 
5 DOWN INVENTORY 
PROFITS 
BUILDS _—— 


5 Wheels, 5 Movements $ 7 50 


(6 wheel model 111 $8.50) 





Model 110 


12345 


Impression of figures 


AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, N. ¥.,U.S. A. Chicago Los Angeles 
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— WHY GAMBLE? 

— 

— You may land the order but lose the 

= ! 

customer! 

a 

— 

= Don’t forget 

—-~- When the customer demands price he 
re Page = also expects quality workmanship. 
: 103 = 

—-- In Oxtord Filing Supplies 

Ofice— you can offer 

° a . 
iances | Appliances qua Top Quality for those who can afford 

——— true economy. Other grades priced to The sucess TRIPLY 
July = land competitive orders. First class presents TRI-PLY 
y ee ° W HISK, his fda. < 
2 19232 —— workmanship on all. efficient brother. 


MEET WHISK 
MY BUSY BROTHER! 


WHISK is the sort of fellow who makes a 
clean sweep of the most difficult erasing jobs 
as only a specialist can. That's why hes so 
popular with all the typists (and dealers) 
who know him. That's why I'm so anxious 
to have him meet all interested parties for 
mutual advantage. 

WHISK should be in the clean-up position 
near every typist’s machine—just as he 
should be placed in a prominent position by 
dealers for a clean-up job on their eraser 
sales! 

TRI-PLY WHISK, like TRI-PLY, car- 
ries two plies of soft red rubber to get rid of 
pencil marks and carbon impressions, and a 
thin center ply of gray ink eraser to take 
away stubborn typing, even a single letter at 
a time, without injuring the paper. And the 
handy little broom whisks away all eraser 
curlings without smear or smudge. 

Weldon Roberts, specialist in the manu- 


You know the Oxtord 
Reputation for Quality— 


WHY GAMBLE? 


Get the price business with Lenox grade 












cards, Oxford 700 series folders, “Broad- 
way” Guides. Send for samples and 
prices to— 


Oxford Filing Supply Co. 


340A Morgan Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 








WHY DON’T YOU? 


Over 3500 Commercial 
Stationers DO Stock 


cLAR-O-TYPr 


The Modern Type Cleaner for All Office Machines 


Clarotype is one of the few repeat staple items that offers you the profit 
of a specialty. It is reliable. Every stenographer knows it by name— 
and by its value. That’s why stationers do not have to cut its price. 
It sells for 50 cents—and it’s worth it. 


Start with a dozen (packed in a good counter display container) and in 
a@ year you will be seiling a half gross. 


facture of erasers exclusively, discovered 
TRI-PLY WHISK and made him the suc- 
cess he is today—just as he introduced many 
other novel and profitable successes in eraser- 
making. 











Each month dealers order Clarotype from our little advertisement. Why 
don’t you? Order direct or through your jobber. 


CLAROTYPE COMPANY, Inc., 16-H Hudson St., NEW YORK 


TRL PLY WHISK, together with the 
TRI-PLY Eraser, can put on a little sales 
demonstration right in your own store that 
will prove to you that Weldon Roberts erasers 
have that “extra something” that means 
better profits! Write for full data—no obli- 






















gation! 
a WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO. 
HISTORICAL HAND BLOTTERS Newark New Jersey 








A new series decorated with a picture and brief 
biography of famous American Statesmen. 
Size 4x9. Each package contains 
4 subjects in 3 assorted colors. 


Retails 10¢ Pack of 12 


Sample Counter Display box containing 36 sets sent on approval. 


STATIONERS SPECIALTY CORPORATION 


151 LAFAYETTE ST. Derr. DS NEW YORK CITY 
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THE. “INDUSTRY S (GREATEST 
MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING CENTER 
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WE OFFER THE FINEST 
LINE OF 


CARBON PAPERS 


a 





TYPEWRITER 
RIBBONS 


EXCLUSIVE FOR 
THE DEALER 
AND STATIONER 


Allen & Company 


11-13-15 Vandewater Street 
New York 
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: DEALERS WANTED 


\ for a patented typewriter 
cushion key, with advan- 
tages and merits no other 
a esses. You'll get 

ORE > oS — by 


The Master Key 


(No Rubber to wear out) 
Write for Samples 
and Prices. 


—-«, 


Speed Key Mfg. Co. Inc., 
29 Columbus Place 











in Ink Eradicator 
that is as handy as f 








DIRECT . 
Be eee FOR PAPER 













a pencil tSened Tea aman ware 
, whan md, . 

Just pick it up, remove FOR a es NH ne —— m= 
cork, apply, and lay it tame diescese so fy ING, of 
down No possibility of Se Onire 
tipping it over or of spill- ee 
ing The very small 
opening and bent neck 
prevent overflow Small 
erasure requires just a /@ 

ich—a sigh = - 


dro STA 
1 Ie )NERS, = aT gladly 
supply you with em 
prices and discounts 


H. A. INK ERADICATOR COMPANY 
1545-47 West Farms Road New York, N. Y. 
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MARTEN S TYPE CLEANER 


The exclusive patented 
applicator (combining felt 
and brush) in every bottle 
of Martens Type Cleaner 
meets with instant approval. 


Free Introductory Offer! 


Write for liberal discounts 
and free introductory offer. 


RETAIL PRICE 50 CENTS 





In Every 
Bottle 


MARTENS TYPE CLEANER CO. 


121 East 27th Street NEW YORK 








Feature the clear, 
lasting impressions 


VICTORY 
STAMP PADS 


Your trade will appreciate the extra quality in bnew (4 
Stamp Pads. Made of high grade, long wearing materials 
inks of brilliant hue and fast color. Six sizes, from 2 x 3 x, 
inches to 4 x 9 inches. 
YOUR OWN BRAND 

can be used to pley up your rubber stamp department and to advertise 
your entire business. All our items can be put up under your imprint. 
Our price-list (sent on request) includes many stationery items: 

STAMP PADS INKS MUCILAGE PASTE SEALING WAX 


LUTHER INK AND STAMP PAD CO. | 
55-57 EAST PARK ST. NEWARK, NEW JERSEY | 














For Over Thirty Years... 
THE LEADERS 





JUMBO GEM 


PERFECTION No. 50 


PERFECTION No. 70 


“Perfection,” ““Gem”™ and “Jumbo Gem” Calen 
dars are the original desk calendars. Standardize 
on the GENUINE. Manufactured solely by 


Defiance Sales Corporation 
72 SPRING STREET NEW YORK 
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“FORCE’’ PRODUCTS | 
for PROFITS... 


Built to give the user long serv- | 
ice; priced low enough to assure 
a good volume of sales; worth | 
selling because “‘Force”’ gives the | 
dealer a substantial margin of 
Orders promptly ~— 


profit. 
WM_A. 


FORCG IE 


& CONG | 


New York, N. Y. 








No. 150 
Automatic 





Numberer 
105 Worth Street, 
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Write for Our Dealer | 
| Proposition covering 


GRAPHIC LINE of 
Graphic Duplicator 





School Supply Houses 
Specialty Dealers 


Commercial Stationers 


. » Graphi 
and Wholesalers Cerin ne Rolls | 
re Graphic S fi | 
Hotel and Restaurant eos | & 








Supply Houses Refill \ 
| Office Equipment Men | 2rd ctheritems | 
GRAPHIC DUPLICATOR CO. | 


270 A LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Manufacturers Since 1911 





Domestic and Export \ 














TaAkE NO CHANCES 


on inferior platens on your typewriters, 
for they are the root of most of your | 
troubles and ailments. The finest ad- | 
justed typewriter does only mediocre 








work with a poor platen. 


That's why our patented grinding proc- | 
ess and our platens have become so | 
popular all over the country—tresh, live, 
resilient rubber, ground absolutely true, | 
with a soft suede-like finish. Positively 
the best you can buy. 


Send a platen for a free trial. No cost | 
or obligation to you. | 


TYPEWRITER PARTS 


U. S.: SUPPLIES CO., Inc. 


CHAS. H. AMES, President 
6 Murray Street, New York | 





A complete line of platens, parts, tools and supplies. 





MANUFACTURING AND DISTRIBUTING 











PAPER CLIPS 


Always prove popular with users. 
They slip on so easily. Yet they 
have a real bulldog grip that holds 
the papers surely and securely. 


Being flat, these clips are especially 
convenient for attaching enclosures 
in an envelope. They occupy the 
minimum of space and cannot dam- 
age the envelope or enclosures. 
The size and shape make them easy 
and convenient to handle. 





Luxon Paper Clips are absolutely 
rustproof, protected by a special 
cadmium finish. 


Retailing at very attractive prices, 
they sell in large quantities. Packed 
100 to a box in a modernistic blue 
and yellow color combination. 








Send now for samples and prices. 


PANUUEUTEAAAET TET 





An attractive counter display fur- 
nished free. 


ART WIRE & STAMPING CO. 


16-20 BOYDEN PLACE 
NEWARK, N. J. 





The Fulton Man Says: 


Getting the most business 
from your stamp department 
investment involves observa- 
tion, study and selection, and 
real quality supplies. After 
knowing your trade require- 
ments and picking out “de- 
mand” items, tie in with the 
Fulton quality line: 









Stamp Paps AND 
STAMPING INKS 
DaTERS AND NUMBERERS 
INDELIBLE MarkinG Sets 
Russsr Type AND CHART 
Markers FoR SCHOOL SUPPLIES 


Fulton Specialty Company WbH I JI2Ib A" 
Elizabeth, N. J. 














IMPROVED -RECT-O | 
CONCENTRATED C te < 
STENCIL 
CORRECTION 
FLUID 
for all 


makes of stencils 
: Bakelite cap 

ROM RECT fe Cellophane Sealed 
Bod Your ~ “ae | crap sec ORAS ™®\ Attractive Display 
— bid Liberal Discounts 


WILL NOT Pee'rrom SteNcL 
“Kor. RECT-O CO. 





23 Beaver St. New York 
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pencil profits= 


Reliance Merchandising Plan 


of utmost importance to every progressive dealer. 


Here’s the first original constructive solution to the 
problem of selling pencils profitably that has been 
adopted by many of the foremost stationery dealers 
and jobbers from coast to coast. The plan is a sound 
solution for one of your major selling problems. 
You, too, should give it your careful consideration 
and reflection. 


Send for complete details of the profitable Reliance 
Merchandising Plan. 


RELIANCE PENCIL Co. 


777 BROADWAY 


Doit now! 


NEW YORK CITY 


Stock and Shipping Facilities at 
Home Office: Sales Office: 





LEWISBURG, 777 BROADWAY, 
Tenn. New York 
Pacific Coast Office: A oo 
BERT M. MORRIS CO. OA 
415 Transportation Bid¢.. Se - 


Los Angeles, Calif. 

Made of genuine 

Southern red 
cedar. 






The popular leader of 
the Reliance Pencil Line. 


PENCILS 





E ARISTOCRAT 








The RELIANCE Sales Policy— 
as adopted Jan. 1, 1930 


1. Teo sell only through legitimate stationery dealers, re- 


ferring all inquiries from consumers through this channel 
and no other source. Smaller dealers referred to the jobbing 


trade. 
2. By appointing local distributors in various centers, ena- 
bling them to overcome price competition. 


3. Giving no inside extra discounts to favored accounts. 


4. Strict adherence to the policies laid down in the ‘*Code 
of Ethics” 


from which we will make no deviations. 


adopted by the National Stationers’ Association 














NON-CELLULOSE 


PELICAN-O-TYP 


DRY STENCILS are widely acclaimed for uni- 
form quality and visible typing. They are free 
of static and offensive odor. 














PELICAN INKS satisfy the most exacting users, 
as they afford economy and beauty of copy. 


PELICAN STENCILS AND INKS are sup- 
plied for both 1- and 2-drum machines. 
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Ss fencil Corporation 


401 BROADWAY wT NEW YORK - 


Everybody Says: 
“IT’S THE BEST THING 
OF THE KIND EVER BROUGHT OUT” 


VEN though we knew it was good the welcome 

given the Hotchkiss Stapling Plier surprised us. 
It took the trade by storm. It made customers who had never 
heard of a paper fastener want one. It’s being used today in 
homes, offices, stores, schools, factories—by men, women and 
children. And the more sold the bigger the demand—with a 
steadily rising market for staples. 





Mil. _ 


Ys 








it 

















HOTCHKISS STAPLING PLIERS has made the big news and 
sales hit of 1932. It’s the item to feature for this year—now. It 
gets you business where you never got it 
before—it builds good will and repeat 
orders—it’s useful, needed by everybody. 
If you haven’t seen the Hotchkiss Sta- 
pling Plier, send for 
your assortment, free 
window and counter 
displays, sales helps, 
etc. Everybody says 
Hotchkiss has done it 
again—brought out the 
best thing of the kind 
ever produced—a real 









Trade Mark 
Panels of 


contrasting colors 
money maker for you. 
The 
Hotchkiss Sales Co. 


Norwalk 


HOTCHKISS 


STAPLING PLIERS 


Connecticut 
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PASSED AWA YS 





M. B. Nixon 


On June 1, 1932, M. B. Nixon, president of A. P. Little, 
Inc., typewriter ribbon and carbon paper manufacturers of 
Rochester, N. Y., passed away. He left his office on Tues- 
day afternoon, feeling indisposed. His condition, however, 
excited no particular alarm either by the family or his 
physician, who was in attendance until Tuesday evening. 
On Wednesday morning his condition became a great deal 
worse and by midnight he had passed on. The cause of 
his passing is not known, possibly acute indigestion caus- 
ing heart failure or a form of angina pectoris. 

Mr. Nixon was born in Avon, N. Y., about sixty-one 
years ago. He entered the service of A. P. Little, Inc., 
after leaving high school. His knowledge of the ribbon 
and carbon business was extremely thorough. He had 
worked in all departments of the industry. He was made 
president of the company after the death of Mr. Little, the 
founder. On the death of Mr. Nixon the company issued 
a memorial giving a sketch of his life and outlining his 
fine character and devoted labors on behalf of his com- 
pany and his associates. 

Mr. Nixon had been associated with the business for 
many years and his passing is a great shock to his family 
and friends. For thirty years he had been in charge of 
domestic and export sales in New York City. He was a 
wonderful man to work with and wholly loyal to his com- 
pany and his associates. He leaves a rich heritage of 
training in the conduct of the business after the highest 
business ethics. 


oh oh 


Mrs. George Hausam 


Mrs. Vennice Lola Hausam, wife of George Hausam of 
the Hutchinson Office Supply and Printing Company, 
Hutchinson, Kansas, was fatally injured in a motor car ac- 
cident on June 1 and passed away before it was possible to 
reach a hospital. 

Funeral services were conducted at the Trinity Methodist 
Church of Hutchinson by the Rev. Frank Neff of Wichita, 
assisted by the Rev. Stanley Smith of Hutchinson. The 
floral offerings were many and beautiful, including a large 
bouquet from office supply and stationery houses all over 
the state; floral tributes from relatives and friends and a 
large double sheaf of snapdragons from the faculty and 
officers of Wentworth Military Academy, Lexington, Mo., 
where her son, Lee B. Hausam, had been a student. The 
services were impressive. 

Classmates of Lee Hausam at the Wentworth Military 
Academy, in whom Mrs. Hausam had taken much interest, 
served as pallbearers. 

Mrs. Hausam was born at Independence, Kansas, Decem- 
ber 26, 1894. She is survived by her husband, two sons— 
Lee and George Hausam, Jr., a daughter, Lola; her mother, 
Mrs. G. F. Benz of Upland, Calif., and her grandfather, 
W. A. Tucker of Oklahoma City. Other relatives and 
friends from out of town included Mrs. Leo Tucker, an 
aunt, of Oklahoma, City; Mr. and Mrs. L. H. Hausam of 
Emporia; Mrs, Fern McGill of Wichita; Mr. and Mrs. Louis 
Hausam of Great Bend; Mr. and Mrs. J. Hausam of Tulsa; 
W. A. Reed and Herman Cast of Wichita; W. R. Braden 
of Kansas City, Mo.; Charles L. Mitchell of Topeka, and 
Mrs. W. O. Blackburn of Eureka. A host of friends from 
Hutchinson also attended the obsequies. Interment was at 
Fairlawn cemetery, Hutchinson. 

Mrs. Hausam was a lady of charming and gracious per- 
sonality who won the regard and affection of all who knew 
her. Office Appliances joins other friends in sentiments of 
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Because 


they are 
BETTER 


than the average... 


that’s why Grand Prize Carbons 
and Ribbons sell again and 
again. 


Grand Prize Carbon Paper is 

surprisingly different. Irrespec- 

tive of the degree of inking—it 

does not smear. You will always 

find a cleaner surface—whether 

the carbon is light, medium, or 
e heavy weight. 


+ The reason? Because the mak- 
WRITE US! ers of Grand Prize Carbons and 


You will learn of a Ribbons have years of experi- 
genuine profit-making ence behind them; because only 
deal and a splendid . 
predadt. the finest of materials are good 

enough to be used in their manu- 
facture. 


CARBONS & RIBBONS 


Pactric CARBON AND RIBBON MP. Co. 
J. Francis O'Connor, Pr 
Head Office and Factory 
1451 HARRISON 8ST. San FRANCISCO, CALIF 


New York Office: 





e08 B Dearborn Bt. 149 Church St. 
Los Angeles O, r 
posse Offes: 406 8. Main St. 
9 eral St. Denver Office: 
1030 Teck ot, 


San Francisco Office: 


149 New Montgomery St. 306 Filnders 


Lane, 
Melbourne, Australia 


v 
SUPER-WRITE 


A new line of Carbons and 
Ribbons for those who demand 
the finest. Write for Samples. 
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Remember—for school opening 
Sheaffer has a pen, pencil, desk 
set or Skrip package for every 
purse. Sheaffer dealer policies are 
such you can carry a complete 
stock on a minimum investment 
and have every advantage in 
leading from the low priced Uni- 
ver models to the higher priced 
Sheaffer sale whenever possible. 
The Sheaffer line is planned to 
help you sell constructively. Full 
page National ads, weekly N.B.C. 
radio network are building fine 
demand. Tune in Sheaffer's Lifetime 
revue, 9:45 Eastern Daylight Sav- 
ing Time, Sunday nights. 


SMEATEERS 


PENS-PENCILS-DESK SETS-SKR 











JULY, 1932 


profound regret at her passing and of sympathy to those 
who survive. 

It will be recalled that a few months ago George Hausam 
nearly lost his life in an accident in which he swerved his 
car into the ditch to avoid collision with an oncoming car 
which had been crowded to the wrong side of the road by 
He was in a precarious condition for months. 


i oe 
George T. Doughty 


Those attending the sessions of the recent annual con- 
vention of the National Stationers Association in New 
York City were shocked to read in the papers of the Sun- 
day following the convention the announcement of the 
death of George E. Doughty of the Cooke & Cobb Com- 
pany. At the convention less than a week before his 
death, Mr. Doughty presided over the meeting of the Ex- 
panding Paper Products Division. 

Mr. Doughty resided at the Hotel 
Seventy-sixth street, New York City. 
June 10 on his yacht, “Erminie,” in Barnegat Inlet, about 
fifteen miles south of Point Pleasant, New Jersey. He 
was seventy-one years old. He had planned a week-end 
fishing trip on his boat in Barnegat Bay with J. W. Will- 
more and Mr. and Mrs. Frank Valleau. Early on the 
morning of the tenth he suffered an attack of acute in- 
digestion, but apparently recovered and was preparing the 
fishing equipment when another attack developed. Sev- 
eral men of the coast guard went out to the yacht to 
administer first aid and a physician was summoned, but all 


a truck. 


Willard in West 
He passed away on 


efforts were without avail. 

Mr. Doughty had been connected with the Cook & Cobb 
Company, Inc., manufacturers of paper products, filing spe- 
cialties, etc., of Brooklyn, for many years. His wife, who 
was visiting relatives in Rochester, N. J., was immediately 
notified. 

The funeral services were held at the Fairchild chapel 
in Brooklyn on June 13, at eight o’clock in the evening. 
The funeral was held under Masonic auspices, the deceased 
having been a member of George E. Kane Lodge No. 
454, F. & A. M. 

i oh 
Basil F. Corty 

Basil F. Corty, export manager for the Meyercord Com- 
pany, took his life June 16 at his home, 1094 Pratt boule- 
He had been divorced eight years ago, 
and is survived by an eight-year-old daughter, Maria 
Angeline, residing with Mrs. Lupe S. Vueda de Hartling, 
San Pedro, Honduras. Mr. Corty was thirty-eight years 
old. 


vard, Chicago, III. 


oh oh 
Emory Cobb Andrews 
Emory Cobb Andrews, vice president of the International 
Printing Ink Company, ended his life June 17 at his home, 
785 Willow road, Winnetka, Ill. He had been despondent 
because of ill health. He is survived by his widow, Mrs. 
Helen Andrews, and two sons—Robert and Wayne. Mr. 
Andrews was widely known in the printing field through 
articles on color and its application in the graphic arts. 
He was a member of the University, Cliff Dwellers, Vista 
del Lago and Indian Hill clubs. 
i oh 
J. Harry Jones 
J. Harry Jones, former president of the Marshall-Jack- 
son Company, Chicago, IIL. lost his life June 16 in a rail- 
road accident at Auburndale, Fla. He was sixty-one years 
old, and had been associated with the Marshall-Jackson 
Company thirty-five years at the time of his retirement 
Mr. Jones was well known 


He is 


from business eight years ago. 
in the commercial stationery and printing business. 
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SUMMER is the best 





season to sell Supplies! 


One of the most successful filing supplies 
salesmen in the country does bis largest volume of 
business during the summer months. He has ac- 
complished this by pointing out to his customers 
that the best time to re-index a file is during the 
dull period as the work can be done with less in- 
convenience when the files are not so busy. 


Sales resistance is lower too—for in hot weather. 
people are interested in anything that will reduce 
their work. In every letter file, there are some 
folders that are over-crowded. Correspondence 
with salesmen, factory connections, etc., soon fills 
the folder beyond its capacity and the result is 
that it requires too much time and effort to locate 
a given letter. There is your opportunity to sell a 
set of Monthly Folders to correct the condition. 


Or perhaps there is a card index list that you can 
make more valuable by installing a Natural Sys- 
tem Index. Summer should be your harvest time— 
you can create worth while business by suggesting 
helpful ideas. Try it with Wabash Supplies. 


Wabash 


MAIL WABASH ~ INDIANA 


STHIS®@ 
THE WABASH CABINET CO., 
Wabash, Indiana. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send us your sample kit and information 
about Wabash Binder Folders and other Wabash items 
to stimulate our Summer sales. 
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™ Ucrfex 


LPHABETER 


A complete alphabetical 

unit employing the fa- 

mous Expanding “Ver- 
tex” File Pockets 


Each division a “Vertex” 
File Pocket of 134 inches ex- 
pansion, the group indexed 
A to Z. Four extra Pockets 
for special accounts — all 


Pockets metal-tabbed. 


HOLDS 1500 
OR MORE 
PAPERS 


Standard Correspondence 
Size—without box will fit in 
any vertical file cabinet or 


lower double-drawer of desk. 


For filing 
General and Personal Correspondence 
Bills, Vouchers and Receipts 
Factory Orders and Forms 
Club and Social Papers 
Clippings and Data 
Shipping Dept. 
Orders and 


Forms 








Packed in strong, 
attractive dark- 
green box which 
can be used as a 
filing cabinet if de- 


Needed by Doctors, Dentists, Clergymen, Teachers 
and Authors . . . By Garages, Retail Stores, Of- 


fices and Factories. 


ALVAH BUSHNELL COMPANY 
13th and Wood Streets Philadelphia 
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survived by his widow, and four children—Mrs. Margaret 
Williams, Mrs. Gladys Mathews, Miss Mary Jones and 
David Jones. 

Mr. Jones was treasurer of the Great Northern Finance 
Corporation, a former member of the LaGrange board of 
education, secretary and director of the Chicago Indus- 
trial League, and active in other organizations. He was a 
Free Mason, Knight Templar, and Shriner, and a member 
of several clubs. 

oe & 
Henry Fera 

The death of Henry Fera on June 18 caused much re- 
gret and sorrow among relatives and friends. He enjoyed 
the respect and regard of his associates and of dealers 
from coast to coast. 

Mr. Fera had been connected with A. W. Faber, Inc., 
of Newark, N. J., for twenty-four years, and, until illness 
forced virtual retirement, he was general manager and 
secretary of the company. 

While on a trip to Europe four years ago Mr. Fera 
was taken ill in Hamburg, Germany, since which time he 
has been practically an invalid. 

- oF 
E. Ellsworth Davis 


E. Ellsworth Davis, one of the founders of the Sellers- 
Davis Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, passed away May 28, in 
his seventy-first year. He was active in that business 
thirty-five years, when failing health caused him to relin- 
quish his work. Surviving are his widow, Mrs. Eulah 
Davis; a daughter, Miss Martha Davis, and a son, Stanley 
Davis. Mr. Davis was a member of the Hyde Park 
Masonic Lodge. 

i 
J. P. McNamara 

J. P. McNamara, who conducted the McNamara Office 
Supply Company at 507 Locust street, Des Moines, Iowa, 
passed away several weeks ago. He played Santa Claus 
for local newsboys each Christmas the past thirty-two 
years, making the rounds of the downtown newsstands, 
presenting a cash gift to each boy. 

i  & 
Mrs. Wyman Hoey 

Mrs. Wyman Hoey, widow of the late Wyman Hoey, 
passed away at New Orleans, La., May 15. She had con- 
ducted the Ed. Smith Stencil Works since the passing of 
her husband March 15. 

ee 
Dollar Day Succeeds in Seattle 

Several Seattle stationery stores recently joined in a 
series of week-end Dollar Days to stimulate the sale of 
paper products, stationery and office supplies. Among 
these stores are Hartzell’s, the University Book Store and 
the University Mimeo and Typewriter Company, all on 
University Way. The campaign was backed by advertis- 
ing. Special groupings to show all that a dollar will buy 
and how it may be applied as first payment on a portable 
typewriter were featured—CML. 

0 GE 
Automatic File & Index Distributes New Catalogue 

An orange jacketed catalogue measuring 8'%x11 and con- 
taining thirty-six pages including covers has just been re- 
leased for distribution to the trade by the Automatic File 
& Index Company, 427 West Randolph street, Chicago, 
Ill. The new booklet is printed in colors, graphically 
portraying the complete line of the Automatic File & 
Index Company. On page seventeen of the catalogue 
there are several pictures of large installations showing the 
“Automatic” expansion-compression feature and the “Van- 
dex” visible equipment in actual use. Copies of the cata- 
logue are available to dealers on request. 
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Nes. Sin! 


the STATIONERS’ 


Line is complete 


Right through from modern machine-posting binders and trays to 
tiny memo books the Faultless line of loose leaf goods includes 


every device used in commercial accounting and record-keeping. 


Dealers carrying the full Faultless line can fill the buyer’s every need 
—with the kind of products that build business. For 35 years Faultless 
—a pioneer in loose leaf development—has stood pat on the policy 
of first-quality merchandise sold only through protected dealers. 





Thumbs 
Down on 
DIRECT In this period of elastic sales policies—often altered to suit particular 
SELLING occasions and to get the order at any cost—the rigid Faultless policy 


alone assures the dealer of satisfactory and profitable operation. 








Write us today—in confidence—for more details. 





STATIONERS LOOSE LEAF Co. 
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FOUR FACTORS OF DEALER 
ADVANCEMENT 


Office Furniture Heads List of Causes Bringing Increasing 
Success to Dealers 


FFICE furniture stands preeminent among the four 

lines which have contributed more than all others 
to the great advance of the commercial stationery business 
in the past twenty years. 

The other three are loose leaf, the various systems which 
followed in its wake, and office machines and devices. 

Loose leaf was the first of the group to be accepted, 
but not until its increasing favor with users overcame 
dealers’ reluctance to make it a feature of their stocks. Its 
successful sale required knowledge of its adaptability, 
study of its application and some understanding of the 
user’s accounting system. Thus it introduced into the store 
the technique of specialty selling which was soon naturally 
reflected to some extent in other departments. 

The success of loose leaf made dealers receptive to other 
systems and specialties which had considerable influence 
upon the tone of the business, and, with the machines and 
devices, brought a new order to the store. These lines 
established the commercial stationery business in the pub- 
lic mind as a department store for office requirements and 
elevated its standing in the community. But office furni- 
ture not only contributed its part to the better technique 
and higher standard. It also created a new atmosphere. 
It drew to the store the higher executives among the 
dealer’s customers and thereby developed a closer contact. 

The inclination to make the furniture department par- 
ticularly attractive resulted in rearrangements and better 
equipment throughout. So that the commercial stationery 
store today ranks with the first-class stores in whatever 
line in each community and with the prestige of the busi- 
ness second to none. 

Not only has furniture contributed the major influence 
to this increase of the importance of the business, but it 
has afforded good return upon capital investment both di- 
rectly and indirectly. To the furniture department must 
be credited much of the volume of business for supplies 
and accessories. 

One does not have to consider long to agree with the 
statement of Ralph S. Bauer of Lynn, Mass., whose enter- 
prise is one of the outstanding businesses in New England, 
in an article written for the 


and to the employment of color and sales under long 
guarantee, which were the ideas of another western manu- 
facturer, all of which, however, have been generally 
adopted. 

But of the four things which have made over the com- 
mercial stationery business, giving it new atmosphere and 
new vigor, elevating its standards and enhancing its pres- 
tige, office furniture takes the lead. 

In the years during which the sale of office furniture 
has been developing into a major industry whose products 
are for the most part distributed through commercial sta- 
tionery stores, new ideas and inventions have wrought 
many improvements. Practically every stationery house 
features office furniture. Producers have applied the 
magic of thought. They have developed curiosity as to 
mental and bodily interrelationships. Today the best offices 
have no clashing colors, no glares or lights coming from 
the wrong direction, no uncomfortable chairs. And to- 
morrow we shall virtually shut out noise. The office man 
of today, and his secretary, are doing more work with 
fewer motions than ever before. His chair fits his phy- 
sique. It is a thing of comfort. It intrudes no aching back 
or sore muscles into the realm of mental analysis. The 
secretary uses a posture chair which permits the normal 
circulation of the blood, numbs no nerves and cramps no 
muscles, hence she does more and better work. 

The office furniture industry has heeded the advice of 
the oculists. Where light is right and sufficient, there is 
no eyestrain. We have even taken a leaf from the book 
of the neurologists amd are making harmonious office 
layouts—harmonious in color combinations, in furniture, 
drapes, in arrangements for minimizing noise. 

When we hear a voice crying in the wilderness, “They 
don’t make furniture like that nowadays,” we answer, 
“Probably not. We make it better.” 

We provide the executive with a desk such as he never 
hoped for before. We give him a side chair he did not 
dream existed, and guest chairs whose only fault is a ten- 
dency to prolong calls. We give him a compact, con- 
venient desk file on casters, where he can lay his hand 
upon every necessary reference pertaining to the usual 

day’s work. 





twenty-fifth anniversary num- 
ber of Office Appliances in 
June, 1929. “Outside of fur- 
niture, office appliances and 
loose leaf there has been no 
progress in the business that 


is of any consequence as 


profit producing,” said Mr. 

Bauer. > 
From the viewpoint of town, Ohio. 

“profit,” however, must be 


added the doubling or tripling 
of the amount of the average 
fountain pen sale. This is due 
primarily to the introduction 
of the oversize barrel and the 
desk set which were the ideas 
of one western manufacturer 





NOTE—On page 32 of this issue, as part 
of the complete story of The National 
Stationers Association convention in New 
York City June 6, 7, 8 and 9, appears the 
text of a scholarly address entitled, ‘‘In- 
trospection,’’ by M. G. Williams of the 
General Fireproofing Company, Youngs- 
Though not primarily 
concerned with office furniture, the 
reader’s attention is directed to the 
speech because Mr. Williams is a furniture 
man and because his lucidly expressed 
ideas on the philosophy of present busi- 
ness conditions are worthy of careful 
perusal and thoughtful consideration. 


Our shelves of enameled 
steel provide economically 
for the systematic arrange- 
ment of data and devices of 
daily utility, for stock, for 
tools, and in stores for uses 
to which wooden shelving is 
inappropriate. Steel shelving 
is economical, durable, strong 
and always sightly, and it 
does not cheapen what is 
shown upon it. 

Finally, the commercial 
stationer has awakened to 
the profits which reside in the 
handling of filing supplies, 
offered in greater variety and 
utility than ever before. 
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Functioning with the filing cabinet—a durable object— 
they are subject to renewal annually. Furthermore, they 
Thus the dealer 


Rep- 


for the dealers’ supplies 


are necessary equipment for all new files. 
gets the business both ways and profits accordingly. 
with one another 


utable houses vic 


business 


The commercial stationer has expanded. He has become 


an expert in business administration. His employees are 
They can explain the uses of inventions new and 


Chey 


competent to 


trained 


otherwise. can recommend systems, and some are 


install a complete office from furniture, 
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drapes and rugs to accounting and visible index systems. 

Aside from the direct profit from the sale of office fur- 
niture, there are indirect advantages as well. The pres- 
ence of office furniture, well displayed and energetically 
pushed, is an attraction which reacts upon other depart- 
ments, just as stationery purchasers may be attracted by 
a fine chair, desk or suite. A dealer in Birmingham, Ala., 
and another in Elmira, N. Y., aver that one-quarter of their 
office furniture trade comes into their stores without other 
the 


Customers in the mood to buy 


inducement than advertising and window displays. 


should be given every 


opportunity to do so. 





THREE OF THE GLOBE-WERNICKE EQUIPPED ROOMS IN THE NEW LOUISIANA STATE CAPITOL, BATON ROUGE, LA. 
the House of Representatives, showing Globe-Wernicke desks in the moderne style. I 
The lower picture is of the Senate Chamber, showing beautiful effects obtained by the use of special-built 


Cireuit Court of Appeals room. 


Above to the left is 
Above to the right may be seen *““G-W”’ furniture in the 


Globe-Wernicke desks. 


Globe-Wernicke Equips New Louisiana State 
Capitol 
The new state capitol of Louisiana, which lifts its majes- 
tic dignity thirty-five stories above Baton Rouge, has been 
architects and builders as one of the out- 
standing public buildings of its kind in America. The 
architects, Weiss, Dreyfous and Seiferth, Inc., New Or- 


acclaimed by 


leans, La., who conceived this imposing edifice, placed the 
contract for the interior equipment with F. F. Hansell & 
Bro. Ltd., of New Orleans, well known dealers represent- 
prominent the office 
including The Globe-Wernicke Com- 


ing a group of manufacturers in 
equipment industry 
pany of Cincinnati. 

The Globe-Wernicke furniture and office equipment in 
the new capitol is in keeping with the interior of the build- 
ing, both in The used in 


manufacturing were selected from the four corners of the 


beauty and utility. materials 
globe in order to secure the very finest obtainable; unsur- 
passed walnut and oak from the United States, beautifully 
Australia, rare highly figured species 
Africa. In the 
nearly four miles of inlay composed of mahogany, maple, 
The Globe- 


striped laurel from 


of mahogany from furniture there are 


holly, vermillion, satinwood and tulipwood. 


Wernicke Company faithfully followed the beautiful and 
intricate designs of the architects to the smallest detail. 

In a journey through the offices of state officials and 
state departments, the visitor to the new capitol building 
will see the very latest developments in office equipment. 
That of Globe-Wernicke manufacture is used throughout, 
and most of it is of steel. In numerous instances the 
equipment was specially designed in order to be exactly 
suited to the conditions. 

The “G-W” steel executives’ desks, clerks’ desks and 
stenographers’ desks used in the various offices are of a 
seautifully turned legs, instead of 
Steel 
In some of the committee rooms 


new, artistic design. 
the ordinary square type, lend a distinctive touch. 
tables match the desks. 
special steel tables were installed, ranging in length from 
seven to eighteen feet. The filing cabinets included in the 
installation are of the “Tri-Guard” type, an exclusive 
Globe-Wernicke development. 

Another interesting installation is that of the Globe- 
Wernicke visible record equipment in the record room. 
These visible record cabinets contain five hundred and 
seventy-six drawers and will accommodate forty-one thou- 


sand visible record cards. 
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MY MOST 
DIFFICULT SALE 


5° IS not easy to select 
from the experience of 
many years in selling the one 
sale which proved to be most 
difficult. A sale is the con- 
summation of a contract in 
which there has been a meet- 
ing of minds between buyer 
and seller. Difficulties arising 
in the course of such trans- 


actions must be met in- 


The Story of a Transaction in 
Office Furniture Where Com- 
petition Was General—How an 
Installation Was Expanded to 
the Greater Satisfaction of the 
Buyer, and How Artistry De- 
veloped the Expression of a 
Fine Intention into a Beautiful 


in Eutropia had considered 
every phase of the structure 
and were ready to go after 
the job. 

It is our unvarying policy 
to work with and through 
dealers, but we had no dealer 
in Eutropia at that time and 
were therefore under the ne- 
cessity of finding one to rep- 
resent us. We first called on 
the Chester Office Equipment 


stantly by the salesman, ° ° 

whose decision must be and Appropriate Entity—By a Company, a_ highly rated 
right or the sale is lost. Diffi- Prominent Executive Who concern, whose manager told 
-ulties may be individual, o . s they -sente t 
shea be nde ®t Himself Handles Many Tee — = uuu 


may arise from competition. 

To avoid confusion result- 
ing from circumlocution it is 
necessary in this story to 
include names and places 
which are fictitious. The line- 
up follows: Eutropia, N. Y., 
where the principal events 
took place. 

The Northfield Company— 
prospective customer—a large manufacturing concern in 
Eutropia. 

The Chester Office Equipment Company, Eutropian 
dealer representing the Wellbid Manufacturing Company, 
a large office furniture manufacturer. 

The Clement Company, Eutropian dealer. 

The Wellbid Manufacturing Company (above referred 
to). 

The Eberard Manufacturing Company, Eutropia, makers 
of high-grade filing cabinets, etc. 

The Barry Company, middle western makers of high 
grade office furniture. 

Here is the story, true in all particulars except as to 
names and places: 

Several months ago while in the east on business I met 
a friend from New York, who told me that a representative 
of a concern in the east manufacturing high-grade office 
furniture had just returned from a trip to a city in Indiana, 
and on his way home had called on a big concern in Eu- 
tropia, N. Y., working on big jobs in both places, the nature 
of which jobs my friend did not know. 

“Big jobs!” The phrase put me in motion. To the tele- 
graph office to wire headquarters to send men to the places 
named and report to me the nature of the work being fig- 
ured on. Here the Indiana proposition fades out, the sub- 
sequent developments at “Eutropia” absorbing the center 
of the stage and most of the limelight. 

Several days later I received a long distance telephone 
call from the man whom the company had sent to Eu- 
tropia. The only job he could find there was an addition 
in the form of a tower to the factory of the famous North- 
field Company—something in the nature of a memorial 
to the company’s president and founder, a man somewhat 
advanced in years and noted for his wealth and benefac- 
tions. Our man believed the tower would house only 
factory offices using cheap furniture, and that our company 
would not be interested. 

“Memorial Tower!” Outstanding feature of a famous 
My mind would not accept our representative’s 
Instead it went adventuring in tower build- 
Within twenty-four hours he and I 


factory. 
conclusions. 
ing and furnishings. 


portant Sales Transactions 


The fifth of a series of articles 

showing how enterprise and in- 

genuity overcame unusual diffi- 
culties 


pany; that they were sure of 
the Northfield Company’s 
order anyhow on account of 
their friendly connections 
with members of that organi- 
zation, and that for these rea- 
sons it would be impossible 
for them to work with us. 

We next called on the Cle- 
Company, another dealer of standing, to whom 
we put our proposition. We were told they represented 
one of our leading eastern competitors, and while 
the manager was impressed with the breadth of our 
line and with the service offered to dealers and cus- 
tomers, assistance in selling, etc., he doubted if it would 
be possible to make a change at that time. They 
had, moreover, he said, been working on the Northfield 
job, and had even gone so far as to send a man from the 
Northfield purchasing department to inspect the office fur- 
niture lines of our competitor in the east. The dealer 
assured us that he would be interested in some of the non- 
competing lines we produced. 

Stimulated by the opposition I had already encountered 
and sensing the probability that the job could be turned 
into something really good if the right sort of presenta- 
tion were made to the persons qualified to act on it, I 
refused to quit, and determined to get in touch with the 
Northfield Company, trusting in Fortune to raise up a 
dealer to handle the order once we had it. 

Our representative was quite sure that an attempt to 
see the Northfield treasurer—who had the matter in 
charge—would be useless; that he was a very busy man 
and that it was practically impossible to see him. Know- 
ing that what one man can’t do or thinks he can’t another 
may do, I said, “Let’s try the telephone.” 

“You'll never land that way,” said the salesman. “All 
you'll get will be the privilege of telling your business to 
somebody who acts as a buffer to the treasurer.” 

“Well, then we'll take a different tack,” I said, and 
raised the receiver to my ear. “Give me North 0031.” “Hello. 
Northfield Company? Thank you. May I speak to the 
secretary of Mr. Blank, your treasurer, please?” “Miss 
Browne? Yes, sir; just a moment please.” (O stars of 
luck—I had the lady’s name!) 

Then a well-modulated feminine voice said, “Hello,” 
with precisely the right inflection. “Is this Miss Browne?” 
“Yes, sir; what can I do for you?” (Very slight access 
of warmth.) 

“Miss Browne, I am associated with the Barry Company 
of Coldwater, Ill. My name is Holden. I wish to make 


ment 
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an appointment with Mr. Blank with reference to the 
installation of office furniture and equipment in the Tower 
Please assure Mr. Blank that I 
shall not waste a minute of his time. I shall be in Eutropia 


for two days before going west and shall be grateful for 


addition to your factory. 


an appointment at Mr. Blank’s convenience.” 

moment, Mr. Holden. Hold the wire, 
please.” (Lapse of three or four minutes.) “Hello, Mr. 
Holden.” “Yes, Miss “Mr. Blank that 
you may see him this morning at 11:30. Please be prompt.” 
“Thank you. I shall be on the minute.” 

I confess to being slightly dazed by the ease and speed 
with which the “impossible” appointment was made, and 
with our man went back to the hotel and prepared for the 
interview, thinking out the situation, lines of approach, etc. 

a preliminary going over of facts prior to an important 
that my first call 


“Oh—just a 


Browne?” says 


selling interview. I had determined 
would be short, for the proposition began to look like a 
long job and I wanted chances to call again and again. 

at the Northfield plant at 11:30 I 
a clear-headed, open-minded 
I spoke at some 


Arriving promptly 
found the treasurer to be 
gentleman not at all difficult to talk to. 
length about the character of the service we rendered in 
handling large installations, and pointed out the impor- 


I told 
floor 


tance of employing experts in work of this kind. 
makes 


him of our 
plans for offices embracing the placing of equipment, in- 
cluding telephones, electrical outlets, lighting fixtures, room 
I referred to our 
that we 


engineering department which 


arrangement, locating furniture, etc. 
competent staff of 
were prepared to work out the correct styles of furniture 


their rooms, the correct 


decorators and advised him 


for the several executives and 
and harmonizing floor coverings, wall treatments, window 
hangings—in fact, a complete treatment. 

We talked entirely about the results and the service we 
were prepared to render, emphasizing quality, and the 
treasurer finally stated that it was their intention to buy 
first class, substantial furniture—nothing fancy or ornate— 
and not too expensive 

“Mr. Blank,” I asked, 
of your house to let me have a set of blue prints of these 
tower offices, and if not, may I have your permission to 
redraw the offices, if necessary, and make such changes 
I will then submit them 


“would it be against the policy 


as we may deem desirable, if any? 
to you and your executive committe for approval.” 

“Very well,” he replied, after a moment’s consideration, 
“I'll order a set of blue prints made for you, but you must 
understand that I do not want to put the company or my- 
self in a position that will embarrass us or interfere with 
our entire freedom of choice between competing concerns. 
I cannot now be certain that we shall consider your prop- 
osition favorably Already we have sent a man to an 
eastern factory to inspect the lines of one of your com- 
petitors, and I want you to know that we have been well 
impressed with the information we have received. Fur- 
thermore, two of the executives of the Clement Company 
which represents the manufacturer I referred to were for- 
merly in our employ and we feel inclined to show them 
a certain amount of consideration.” 

This statement, though not especially cheering, was so 
eminently fair that I had no choice but to accept it. 

Mr. Blank then invited us to luncheon and said he would 
uur hotel. We accepted with alacrity. 


discussed the new tower building 


afterward drive us to « 

During the meal we 
and had a fine opportunity to talk over suggestions on fur- 
Blank 


suggested that we 


nishings. Mr seemed to be impressed with our 


ideas and bring him further informa- 
tion as soon as possible. Our own position remained em- 
barrassing, for we had as yet no dealer in Eutropia, but 


we kept still and continued “sawing wood.” It happened, 
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however, that during our interview with Mr. Blank at 
luncheon two of the representatives of the Clement Com- 
pany had seen us, so when we got back to the hotel we 
They came at once, and 
We assured them that we 


suggested that they come over. 
we laid our cards on the table. 
were going after the job with everything we had and that 
it would be to their advantage to work with us and not 
against us. After agreement was 
reached and I returned to Coldwater armed with the archi- 


several meetings an 
tect’s drawings to prepare a proposition and make new 
floor plans for the tower offices. This work finished, I 
returned to Eutropia and again got in touch with the North- 
field Company and our newly appointed representatives. 

While this was going on our competitors had gotten 
busy and had done a wonderful job of broadcasting. They 
gathered in numbers apparently from everywhere, and we 
found ourselves confronted with competition from every 
quarter. The Northfield Company was more than a little 
surprised at the united assault of so many office furniture 
concerns, but with rare forbearance and good nature they 
set aside a portion of the large cafeteria in their plant and 
one of the private dining rooms for the exhibition of sam- 
ples. Five companies sent exhibits of from six to thirty 
pieces each, and bids and color renderings were sent by 
ten other companies. All the manufacturers sent repre- 
sentatives. The display brought together in the space set 
apart for it became a rather formidable affair, and quite 
interesting withal to the Northfield executives. 

All this represented formidable opposition and it required 
diplomacy of the best sort to work with the prospective 
customer and avoid acrimonious discussions as to the 
merits of competing products. 

It was my good fortune to have so strongly entrenched 
myself with the treasurer that it was agreed in any event 
I would be the decorator, and in the event of the job 
being given to a competitor, the Northfield Company would 
pay me a proper fee for my services. 

I had convinced the Northfield people of the 
of paneling the several tower offices, doing two of the 
stories in old oak and one in American black walnut. They 
had also agreed with me as to the wisdom of carpeting 
the rooms fully to the walls with carpets woven especially 
with the 


wisdom 


in the proper colors and designs. I continued 
decorative part of the job, making friends with many of 
the Northfield gaining their confidence, 
but it seemed to be impossible to close the order defi- 


executives and 


nitely. 

One afternoon the president of the Northfield Company 
visited the display for about the tenth time. I approached 
and said: 

“Mr. President, is there any special reason why my com- 
pany should not have this job?” 

“Why no,” he replied. “So far as I am concerned I’m 
perfectly willing you should have it.” 

“Mr. President, I am truly grateful, and I want to sug- 
gest the importance of closing the matter as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“Very well,” he 


” 


at once 


replied, “I'll call an executive meeting 


He did so and the job was mine! 

In the meantime some confusion had arisen with our 
dealer. The eastern competitor had brought great pressure 
to bear on him, so we had made arrangements with a third 
dealer to represent us after the pending job was finished. 
One of the executives of the new dealer had applied to us 
for a position and we had accepted him. This brought 
about some ill-feeling, but the whole matter was frankly 
discussed and came finally to a satisfactory conclusion. 
The deal was completed except for several thousand dol- 


lars’ worth of filing cabinets. The Eberard Company, one 
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of the largest manufacturers of high grade filing cabinets 
in the world, and located in Eutropia, desired quite naturally 
to undertake this part of the contract. Weeks before we 
had gone to their retail dealer with the request that he 
represent us, but he refused because of his connection 
with our Middle Western competitor before mentioned. 
The president of the Eberard Company was friendly with 
the president of the Northfield Company. I regretted very 
much that in fairness to ourselves we could not see eye to 
eye with the Eberard Company, but as we had spent a 
great deal of time and money we felt ourselves entitled to 
the full reward, and believed that our own staff should 
finish the job, as they were already in the spirit of it and 
would be certain to carry it through to the last detail. 

In selling this installation we laid great stress on the 
importance of having the offices look like the executive 
quarters of the high-grade manufacturer the Northfield 
We insisted on furniture that would give 
The general 
We tried to 


Company is. 
the idea of refinement keyed by simplicity. 
style or predominating influence is English. 


SELLING BEAUTY AND 


ECONOMY 


Thoughts on Opportunities 
Offered by Trend Toward 
Better Design and Finish in 
Medium and Lower Priced 
Grades.—By Bowman Elder, 
Treasurer, Indianapolis 
Office Furniture Company 


N THE not very distant past beauty was too often 

associated with fragility and impracticality. “It’s too 
good te last,” said the pessimist. “It’s too beautiful to be 
useful.” Utility implied ugliness, or at least indifference 
to form and appearance. Beauty was looked upon with 
suspicion; only the homely thing was thought to be hon- 
est. Art, beauty—these were for the museums, the an- 
tique collectors, the rich. Beauty was something costly 
and impractical. It had no relation to the everyday affairs 
of life. Art and industry were as far separated as the 
poles. 

But today the picture is different. Art has entered in- 
dustry. The first rush of industrialization has slackened 
and man has found time to re-interpret beauty and apply 
its principles to industrial life. Donald R. Dohner, direc- 
tor of the Art Engineering Department of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing Company says, “Beauty 
is not to be confused with prettiness, which is a surface 
quality. Beauty extends from within out. A building is 
not beautiful because of some elaborate ornaments or paint 
applied to the exterior. Beauty in a building, or in any 
structural design, whether a machine or an appliance, be- 
its appropriateness to function 





gins at the very structure 
and materials, its proportion, its balance, its variety and 
unity.” 

“Appropriateness to function and materials”—a thought- 
provoking phrase that limns as the primary, and likewise 
ultimate purpose of beauty, the bringing together, in har- 
mony, aesthetic values and practical utility. 

Utility implies more than a functional property. A tool 
must not only serve its intended purpose once, but con- 
tinually. In addition to length and breadth and thickness, 
it must have a fourth dimensional quality—duration. Re- 
gardless of any innate loveliness or perfection of design, 
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take into consideration the personalities of the several 
executives occupying the offices. Each was allowed to 
select his own furniture with the understanding that I 
would tell him if he went wrong and help him in the selec- 
tion of something suitable. When all the related jobs were 
completed there was a pleasing kinship throughout the 
entire installation. Our own line was broad enough to 
take care of all requirements, but for the president, gen- 
eral manager and some of the other higher-ups, we pro- 
duced custom-made equipment. Refined elegance coupled 
with sturdiness characterizes the installation, which sug- 
gests the masculine in design and color harmony. 

The difficulties of this sale rested in the extent of the 
Although some tensity developed occasion- 
ally, the spirit of friendly rivalry was maintained. But 


competition. 


it was, perhaps, my most difficult sale because of the many 
which I had to contend. My 
greatest satisfaction over the transaction was the measure 


adverse conditions with 


of the buyer’s satisfaction with the complete work. 


MR. ELDER 





“A thing of beauty” cannot be a “joy forever” unless it 
can endure continual and protracted use. 

In the field of office furniture, beauty, utility, and lon- 
gevity are coalescing. The theory that efficiency has no 
relation to beauty is fading into non-existence. These cir- 
cumstances are leading business men today to give more 
attention to appearance and comfort in the equipment used 
by their subordinates and general office workers. That in- 
dividuals can work more efficiently in pleasant surround- 
ings is reaching universal agreement. Executives, realiz- 
ing that their success is not only dependent upon their 
department heads but also upon each individual worker, 
are giving more personal attention to their general office 
equipment. 

A comparatively few years ago this was not possible 
because beautiful office furniture was made only in expen- 
sive grades, the cost prohibiting its use anywhere except 
in the private offices of the highest officials. Today, the 
manufacturers of medium and lower priced furniture offer 
equipment that is finely styled and designed. The prog- 
ress made by these manufacturers challenges dealers with 
a peerless opportunity of refurnishing the general offices 
of business houses. The field is large and, with a com- 
fortable profit as a guerdon, it beckons to the alert and 
industrious salesman of office furniture everywhere. 

Consider these facts: 

Where, formerly, a general office desk was considered 
more as a work bench on which to do writing and figur- 
ing, today there is available beautifully designed furniture 
on which as much attention has been given to style and 
finish as was formerly paid only to executive equipment— 
and at no greater cost than the old square post, straight 
line patterns. 

More thought and attention is being given to equipping 
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desks with convenient trays, card files, etc., so that the 
worker more efficiently can discharge his duties in less 
time. 

Many of the manufacturers who make both expensive 
and medium priced lines are using the same careful con- 
struction and finish in all grades. The difference in price 


is due largely to the quality of veneers and hand work. 


In recent years the chair manufacturers have devoted 


considerable time and money to the experimental study 
tends to induce correct 


omce 


of seating design that posture 


No longer is it necessary for th worker to spend 


eight to ten hours each day on a stiff, back-breaking chair 


that was originally designed only with the idea of taking 


the weight off the workers’ feet 


Medium priced upholstered chair patterns to match all 


styles of desks can now be obtained at prices formerly 


paid for wood chairs 


Latest yvemments and refinements in filing equip- 


ment are now being 


impr 
incorporated in the medium priced 
grade by filing equipment manufacturers. 


Rugs, drapes and accessories can be purchased at prices 


RELATING FACTORY 
EFFICIENCY TO THE 


OFFICE 


How Production Efficiency 
Applied to Office Can Profit 
By L. C. Pea- 
body, L. J. Peabody Office 


Furniture Company, Boston. 


Salesman. 


salesman can help his cus 


HE OFFICE 


tomer in making the proper choice of equipment and 


furniture 
can point out how the selection will result in the saving 


of energy formerly wasted by the user The mere choice 


wever, is only one factor, and in point of 


then 


of equipment, h« 


time, is secondary First the need exists; follows 


the recognition of the need; next an analysis should be 


» ascertain the most 


made of the need from all angles t 


efficient way of filling the need, and finally the selection 
of the most appropriate equipment is made. 
Knowledge 


tie-up with proper equipment is of inculculable value to the 
Armed with it he can sell meth- 


of the fundamentals of office routine and its 
office furniture salesman. 
ods and systems first and then the necessary equipment to 
put the systems into operation. 

Study of the prog 
of industry in the development of efficient machines and 


ress made in the production division 


methods is revealing Factory management has learned 


to coordinate men, equipment and routine so that the re- 
sult is efficiency 

The premise of this article is that the psychology of in- 
ciency is as effective and applicable to the con- 
as it is to that of the factory. The sales- 


enizance of this and further, takes time 


dustrial eff 
duct of the offic 
man who takes c: 
to study factory methods for the purpose of applying them 
in principle to office routine will be well rewarded. 
Competition has forced factory management to increase 
the output of workers to the highest point. The method 
by which this has been accomplished includes the use of 
the latest typ: 
ment of the 
fatigue by instituting rest periods and arranging for proper 


f machinery and equipment, the arrange 


materials that he uses, the elimination of 
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which make it possible for any established business house 
to afford them. 

Another factor of importance is the influence that the 
new medium priced office furniture has had in raising the 
quality of used furniture. Increasing quantities of square 
post furniture in exceptionally good condition are being 
traded in for the new designs and finishes. Raising the 
quality of the used furniture a dealer has to offer has re- 
vitalized the second hand market, the sales area reaching 
into a higher market strata where is found the business 
man who cannot afford new equipment and yet does not 
wish to invest in the average run of second hand furni- 
ture. 

The necessity for economy that has been imposed upon 
business in general during the past few years places an 
opportunity for profitable selling squarely before a dealer 
of medium and low priced office furniture. The factors 
previously outlined are only a portion of the aggregate 
that could be cited to build up the case in favor of “Selling 
and Economy.” The actuating factor, the sales- 
to use his ingenuity and enterprise to 


Beauty 
man, needs only 


bring the flower of circumstances to profitable fruition. 





MR. PEABODY 





= ie 





posture, elimination of needless noise, proper ventilation 
All of these find a focal point in quick- 
They permit more effective and faster 


and illumination. 
ened production. 
ways of performing the work and they do so by improv- 
ing the environment and tools of the worker rather than 
by merely speeding him up. 

The principles of management of the office are very like 
those of the factory. The payroll of the clerical forces in 
this country is great and methods whereby waste may be 
eliminated and the output of the worker increased cannot 
be ignored by business men, particularly in these trying 
times. The executive is interested in any thing or method 
that will enable his office workers to do the same amount 
of work in less time, because it will provide a certain 
amount of extra time per worker for setting in operation 
additional business promotion plans that the management 
may devise. 

Every business organization selects certain methods for 
accomplishing its office work. To execute this work in 
the proper manner, careful consideration must be given 
to the selection of the equipment—tools—that will be used. 
Manufacturers of ofice equipment have achieved excellent 
results in making their products more efficient for users’ 
purposes. The many types of machines are great time 
savers, and business men who are unwilling to apply them 
to their own use are neglecting an opportunity for elim- 
inating waste. Filing cabinets for all purposes are neces- 
sary in the proper arrangement of records. Storage cases 
and transfer cases are likewise essential. Safes have an 
undisputed place. Desks of the correct size and style and 
chairs that fit the individual user are indispensable. 

(Turn to page 146, please) 
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NEW 
FURNITURE 
PIECES 





USEFUL NEW TRANSFER FILE.—Declared to be new and 
different, the corrugated board transfer file pictured above is 
offered by the Guide System & Supply Company, 335 Canal 
Street, New York, N.Y. The new container is known as the 
*“*Transfile,”’ and as its name implies, it is for the storage of 
correspondence and other data which is taken out of current 
files at the end of the year. It is collapsible for convenience in 
handling. It is reinforced with channel steel supports on the 
sides, bottom and top of the front of the case. ‘he sides of 
the drawers are four-ply, drawer front of three-ply and the 
corner of two-ply construction. The inside of the drawer is 
smooth. Unusual drawer strength and load capacity are said 
to be characteristic of this file. Drawer pulls are inset flush 
with the front. They are nickel-plated and firmly secured. 
The Transfile is said to be easy to set up, and has no bolts or 
screws to attach. 
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INSULATED SHAW-WALKER LEDGER TRAY AND COMMERCIAL 
BOOKKEEPING DESK, OFFERING RECORD PROTECTION AT 
POINT OF USE.—The Shaw-Walker Company, Muskegon, Mich., 
is featuring record protection for active current ps in these new 
pieces. The insulated ledger tray, shown at the left, eliminates the 
hazard of daytime fires, as well as obviating the need of transporting 
the ledgers to a safe or vault for a few brief hours of tection at 
night. The insulated check filing desk, pictured at the right, is a 
valuable adjunct for posting equipment. It affords security against 
fire twenty-four hours a day and affords protection against water 
as well. After checks have been posted they are filed in this desk, 
pending return to depositors. Its use eliminates the need for an 
extra clerk to file cancelled checks in the vault after they leave the 
clerk who posts the statements. 





HANDSOME DESK IN THE AVON SUITE MADE BY THE HOOSIER 
DESK COMPANY, JASPER, IND.—The Avon suite presents a pleasing 
combination of beauty and dignity. Its masculine design is finely 
interpreted in either oak or walnut. The suite consists of desks, 
table, swivel and arm chairs, costumer, telephone stand and waste 
basket. Drawer knobs and pulls are of cast bronze, on the oak desks 
having an old iron finish, and on the mahogany having Tudor antique 
finish. A heavy cylinder lock is used on center drawers of all desks. 








COLUMBIA BOND AND SECURITY FILE.—The 
Columbia Steel Equipment Company, P. O. 
Box 2244, Philadelphia, Penna., someuei placed 
on the market the bond and security file shown 
above. The file is amply reinforced and has five 
oversize drawers which operate on double pro- 
agressive roller-bearing suspensions. Each 
drawer accommodates two removable trays 
with followers, and is equipped with a double 
barrel Yale safe deposit lock. Between the 
second and third drawers from the bottom 
there is a sliding shelf for convenient reference. 
Each drawer is separated from the others by a 
heavy steel plate. 


NEW GLOBE-WERNICKE VISIBLE} REC- 
ORD SAFE.—In offering this new safe, 
The Globe-Wernicke Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, states that it will accommo- 
date practically every make of visible 
record cabinet on the market. Thermo- 
Cel insulation, which is guaranteed to 
hold its efficiency during the lifetime of 
the safe, is used in the new item. The op- 
eration of the door of the safe is a dis- 
tinctive feature. It takes up no valuable 
space. It swings outward and downward 
and can be slid back underneath the safe. 
The movement of the door is balanced so 
that it cannot drop or fall. It comes to a 
stop when it is in position to slide into the 
opening underneath the safe. The open- 
ing of the safe is perfectly clear and there 
is nothing to interfere with the operation 
and accessibility of the cabinet. The 
door locks automatically when the handle 
is turned, 
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Get down to 
Sound Facts...ov 


| business Cquipment.. 


What line offers you the best opportunity of developing 
a substantial, profitable business? In answering this, 
consider these facts: 


1. Completeness of Line—Globe-Wernicke offers you 
the largest variety of products in steel, wood, and paper. 


2. Contract Work—In addition to stock equipment, 
our Contract Division serves you on installations for 
banks, court houses, libraries, corporations, and public 
buildings. You can fill any special need. 


3. A Half Century Reputation for Quality—Your 
customers prefer to standardize on Globe-Wernicke 
Quality. This insures repeat orders for you. 


1. Cooperation—To the Globe-Wernicke Dealer it 
means real help in building a substantial, profitable 
business. 


You should have complete information about the Globe- 
Wernicke Authorized Dealership. Write us today. 


Send Today for These Catalogs 


Steel Filing Equipment 

Steel Office Furniture 

New Clarendon Series Steel Desks 

Steel Shelving 

Steel Storage Cabinets 

Modern Business Control— Visible Records 
Library Furniture thin Dutsy 


“apes 9 SN, 
Sectional Bookcases In le | 
ars ts 


Bank Equipment 
Be 
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“The Outstanding Filing Developments” 





Globe=Wernicke 


Unrivaled in Completeness... Unequaled in Quality 
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“Bread and Butter’ 
Products .... a/ 


Make Money jor You 


Some of the most profitable products in your store at pres- 
ent are staples like box files, binding cases, arch and clip 
boards, manila and nearleather enve lopes, Every Day Files, 
transfer cases, guides, folders and card index supplies. 
These products are bought regularly because they are 
needed constantly. 


An unusually large variety of such “bread and butter” 
items is included in the Globe-Wernicke Line of Stationers’ 
Products and Filing Supplies—one of the most complete 
lines on the market today. 


Have you copies of our latest catalogs and price lists? The 
new Stationers’ Products Catalog No. 532 is just off the 
press. The current Filing Supplies Catalog is No. 632. 
Write us if you do not have these issues. 


Check your stock of “bread and butter” items. Carry stock 
enough to sell every customer. Send in your order now. 


The Globe-Wernicke Co. 


FACTORIES AT 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, and AVENEL, N. J. 


Utility Index Tabs—three 


celluloid. 100% visibility. 


mand. 


strip, shield and indexed types. 
= only complete line made entirely of 
some display case for quick sales. 


The improved 
Globe Clip Board 
is always in de- 
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25 ANGULAR TAB GUIDES 


ad rewtche 















Globe-Wernicke Angular Cellu- 
loid Tab Guides are packed in 
individual sets, each wrapped 
in cellophane. An attractive 
Counter Display furnished. 





Globe-Wernicke Steel Desk 
Trays are of improved design 
and construction. Any desired 
number of trays can be inter- 
membered. 


~™/ ec 
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Globe: Wern icke 


Unrivaled in Completeness... U nequaled i in OTF Tay 
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Where 
EDCO DESKS 


are made 





Why EDCO offers you 


most for your sales effort 


Over twenty nine years ago, we started to make and sell 
EDCO desks and tables, with the idea that if a man built 
quality into his furniture, it would remain to testify to his 
integrity and to develop the demand for his product. To our 





. 2 . os Part of an EDCO installation 
original policy, we have rigidly adhered. 

Just as time brings progress, so too, our experience gained, 

has been injected into the products, which gives EDCOQ, in 

the minds of today’s buyers, the distinction of being one of 

the most evenly-balanced, justly- priced lines to be found. 


Quality with-in and with-out, also at prices enabling first 
cost to be a consideration has been our constant aim, 
and the vindication of dealer recommendations is the 
result. The necessity of recalling a unit because of 
structural difficulty is almost foreign. 


Then, to dealers not yet acquainted with the 
sales and profit possibilities of the line, we 
invite an inspection and a strictest com- 
parison, for as other EDCO dealers have been 
doing business through various business 
periods, so will you experience for your efforts 


desired results. 





Ww. M. Elles, President 


Evansville 
Desk 
Company 


Evansville, Indiana 








A. L. Haley, 
Sales Mar. 
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Every 


BUSINES 
needs FILE 


EVERY new business that opens up 
in your territory offers an oppor- 
tunity for sales of filing equip- 
ment. Every growing business 
needs additional files to take care 
of expansion. You can get the 
cream of the files sales in your 
city with the right line and de- 
termination not to miss a possible 
customer. 






GF Allsteel Files offer the right 
equipment— suited to the one- 
man office or the largest business 
you can locate. So diversified are 
GF Allsteel Files that they supply 
a size, a style and design for every 
filing need. 


GF Allsteel Files are extra strong 
— everlasting steel construction. 
Drawers slide easily on frictionless 
rollers and stay level when open 
with full load. Finished in beauti- 
ful and durable baked enamel, 
they are easy to keep clean and 
retain their newness indefinitely. 


Of course there are other ad- 
vantages offered by GF Allsteel 
Files. We will be glad to give you 
the entire story if you will just ask 
for it on your regular business 
letterhead. But one thing we can 
assure you, that quality considered, 
for the service these GF Files will 
render, you will find the prices not 
only attractive to yourself, but to 





GENERAL FIREPROOFING 














your customers. Why not inquire ALLSTEEL FILES 
how GF Files will boost your sales? 
Address 


GF ALL-METAL PRODUCTS — Desks, Tables, Alumi- 


THE GENERAL num Chairs, Storage Cabinets, Safes, Shelving, Display 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Fixtures, Filing Equipment, Filing Supplies, ete. 
Youngstown, Ohio ; 








In Canada, General Fireproofing Co., Ltd., Toronto 
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improved method of 
HANDLING MONE Y 


saved I hakelehxe late: 



























HE FIRST year's reduction in actual money 

losses from daylight hold-up is reported by 
the Kroger Grocery and Baking Company as 
approximately FIFTY THOUSAND DOLLARS 
since the installation of Diebold Cashgard 
Chests and adoption of the improved method 
of handling money. This saving is only ONE of 
the benefits Kroger derived from this method. 


a 
Sire 
f Ee 
< 
. 
= 
. 





Diebold Cashgard Chests in all Kroger Grocery 
and Baking Company stores are the basis of a 
positive method of handling money on the 
premises with 24-hour protection against both 
hold-up and burglary. Many additional advan- 
tages of real dollar value can be traced to 
this method. 


I Affords better control of money. 

2 Improvement of supervision. 

2B Improvement of store management. 

M4 Stores are safer places for trading 
. greater customer appreciation. 

* * * 







Patents Pending 
4 Typical Kroger Cashgard Chest Installation 







Dealers can build business with Diebold Cash 
Protection. It offers unlimited opportunities. 
It fulfills the need of the day . . . it returns 
substantial savings to users. Let us help 
you from our experience. 


DIKBOLD 


SAFE & LOCK COMPANY, Canton, Ohio 
OVER SEVENTY YEARS 
of PROTECTION SERVICE 
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OFFICES TOMORROW 


The Macey Company is the largest manufacturer of exclusively fine office 
furniture. Built in authentic period and modern designs Macey stock and 
custom built office furniture is used in many of the country’s outstanding 
public buildings, private corporations, banks, trust companies, and private 
offices. In addition to a comprehensive line of stock merchandise every 
Macey distributor has at his disposal the Macey Company's own staff of 
nationally known artists, designers, and space and equipment engineers, 
and is better equipped to meet present day problems and to serve 
prospective clients in a broader, more intelligent and economical manner. 
With this far more complete factory service, Macey distributors are 
commanding a new kind of business and are enjoying greater profits. 


Desig and M facture 


Me 
Bank and Executive Office Furniture WHERE NOT EXCLUSIVELY REPRE- 
Stee! Desks and Safes M E ¥ SENTED WE ARE INTERESTED IN RE- 
om any. 





Steel Filing Equipment 
. . SPONSIBLE CONNECTIONS 
Filing Equipmen! Supplies 


Sectional Bookcases 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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WE ARE NOW 
ESTABLISHING EXCLUSIVE 
DEALERS for 





























IN CITIES WHERE WE DO NOT HAVE BRANCHES 


¢ a 
The York Line is Complete 
3 Types of Filing Safes, Underwriters “A” & “B” 
Labels 
2 Types of Cast Jamb Safes 
5 Types of Vault Doors, Underwriters Label 
3 Types of Plate Vault Doors 
2 Types of Round Door Chests, Underwriters 
Approved 
2 Types of Revolving Door Chests 
Fur Safes, Shell Safes, Messenger Boxes, Square 
Door Chests, Tabernacle Safes, Poor Boxes, 
Wall Safes, Hotel Safes, Hold-up Devices 
o * + 


For more than 50 years YORK SAFES 
have been sold direct to users. 


A York Exclusive Agency 


Will Materially Increase Your Sales in 
Protective Devices. 


Write for Catalogs, Prices and Information 


YORK SAFE AND LOCK CO. 


e YORK, PENNSYLVANIA e 
BUILDERS OF THE WORLD'S GREATEST BANK VAULTS 
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<AStise— 


THE LINE OF QUALITY AT POPULAR PRICE 





No, 204 No, 204C No. 214 No. 244 No, 258 No, 255 No.*288 No. 1852 


THE New “200” Series 


EASY-ROLLING, BALL-BEARING ROLLERS 


STEEL FILING EQUIPMENT 


some rorucar — IN STANDARD, COUNTER and DESK HEIGHT UNITS 


This new series of steel files has the high priced 
features in the low priced range: 
BALL-BEARING DRAWER OPERATION 
SAFETY LATCH ELIMINATING DRAWER 
REBOUND 
POSITIVE OPERATING SPRING FOLLOWER 
BLOCK 





Here's a real 1932 bargain—ea line made to 
meet the present day demands at a price which 
makes the sale irresistible. 





Put a sample on display today! An exami- 
nation by your customer is a sure sale. 


ASCO 


THE COMPLETE LINE 
OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


IN STEEL 
- ete deena 


The new ASCO catalog is out! 


Examine the many new numbers which make their bow in this new 
catalog. Each item is a real value for 1932. If you didn’t get 
yours, write for a copy now. 


ART STEEL COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


300 E. 145th St. NEW YORK 
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Afecialized. FLOOR 
PRUItUIION: *: 





EAR N LARGER PROFITS! 


For chairs—desks—tables, there is just the right item of Bassick equipment to 
protect floors, rugs, carpets from the damage caused by unguarded legs or 
small, inadequate metal slides. 

Here is a line you can sell, because it is COMPLETE, NEW and SUPERIOR. 
No casters roll and swivel as easily or protect floors as effectively as the now 
famous full-floating Diamond-Arrow office chair casters. Nor is there a substi- 
tute for unbreakable, good looking NoMar furniture rests. Bassick desk cups of 
sturdy brown Atlasite keep desk, table and radiator legs from gouging floors 
and floor coverings. 

Sell more and earn more by offering this attractive, fast-selling line of special- 
ized floor protection equipment to your customers. Write for information, 


THE BASSICK COMPANY -_ Bridgeport, Conn. 


asSiCK__ 


“SPECIALISTS IN FLOOR PROTECTION EQUIPMENT FOR 36 YEARS" 
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Above—“‘Security” Steel Spe 
cial Equipment in New York 


Curb Exchange 


Right—“Security” Steel Spe 
cial Counter in Loan Society 
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Above — “Security” Steel 
Special Desks for ledger 
records 


Gains in equipment sales 
Here ts the wap to get them... 


The above installations typify the character of 
work which the “Security” Dealer can obtain. In 
addition to selling a comprehensive line of stock 
equipment, he can easily fulfill the special needs of 
banks, loan associations, insurance offices, public 


utilities, corporations and other business offices. 
The possibilities of building up your business 
through such installations warrant your careful 
consideration. Write today for particulars about 
the “Security” franchise in your territory. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION - - AVENEL, N. J. 


Division of THE GLOBE-WERNICKE COMPANY 





Security 
Steel Products 


Filing Cabinets 
Desks and Tables 
Safes—Shelving 
Storage Cabinets 
Bookcases 
Planned Equipment 





eatin |.) 
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“Postur Chair’ No. 9606 17 


From the standpoint 
of cost or comfort... 
choose UHL steel 


Replacement business offers many fine opportunities, and in 
making replacements, people are minded on changes for the bet- 
ter. In office seating or facilities for manual operations, health, 
comfort, compactness and effective motion are important. And 
always, initial and upkeep cost are heavy considerations. 
When you recommend UHL steel furniture, you can, at the 
outset, place it in evidence for comfort and health. People who 
sit at their work all day, whose output is affected by their ease 
of movement, are quick to appreciate the superiorities of the 
UHL “Postur-Chair’. And those to whom a machine is an 
important aid but not an exclusive activity, delight in the con- 
venience of “Little Dandy” stands. And, in making replace- 
ments, the fact that no UHL furniture has ever worn out or 
broken down in use, is most significant. 

In keeping with the general trend to reduce prices on all com- 
modities, ‘“‘UHL” has made drastic reductions in prices but are 
still maintaining the high quality of UHL STEEL PROD- 
UCTS. 

There is a world of sales opportunity for UHL dealers in re- 
placement business. Dealers who have not yet considered 
UHL steel furniture as a service to their trade, are invited to 
write us for information. 


THE TOLEDO METAL 
FURNITURE COMPANY 
1506 Hastings St., Toledo, Ohio, U.S.A. 


No. 7800 TS 
No, 631 
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Reasons Why 


The Pathfinder Line 
Will Make More Money 
For YOU + ° - + 























NEW LOW PRICES 


Increased volume and trend of the times have 
enabled us to provide you with a new sales weapon that 
defeats all competition—the same Terrell Pathfinder value 
now selling at an unheard of LOW PRICE! Fast turn- 
over with only a small investment, even for a large and 
varied stock, brings you a liberal profit-maker in a com- 
plete and dependable low-priced line. 


. * a . * a = * 
J d AT Arp 
DQ QUALITY MAINTAINED 
The QUALITY of the Terrell Pathfinder line 
has been maintained! Customers come back for more 
because the Terrell VALUE is THERE! All files, cup- 
boards, etc., are electrically welded construction—solid, 
rigid, strong. All drawers coast easily on lubricated steel 
bearings, each aligned in a channel. Successful Terrell 
dealers close many sales by actual physical comparisons. 
Terrell value and unheard-of low price make a combina- 
tion that is unbeatable. 
HE cost of 
Terrell equip- 
ment has reached a 
ee ‘* 
new low’’—the 
value per dollar a 
“new high.” And 
these sales weapons 
are being turned 
over to Terrell 
Dealers. Get in on 
it today. This 
equipment is mov- 
ing and making 
money for progres- 
sive Terrell Dealers. 
Ask about our at- 
tractive Dealer 
Franchise —there 
may be an opening 
in your territory. 
Write today for our 
catalog and new 
price list so that 
you may increase 


YOUR sales. 


« « « TERRELL DIVISION « « - 


METAL OFFICE 
FURNITURE CO. 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
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GUNN LINS ‘Tops 


on this 


Giant of the 
Seas 


Herewith a unique view of 
the U. S. S. Leviathan 
queen of the seas, steaming 
into New York harbor. The 
unusual shot was made 
from the air liner, “Los 
Angeles."" The Leviathan 
carries in its cabins hun- 
dreds of GUNN Lino tops 
which have for years past 
rendered perfect service un- 
der all the varying condi- 
tions of high grade trans- 
Atlantic travel. They are 
today in as good condition 
as when installed. 





















Oe / 


tion of the GUNN Lino patented 
ir- and moisture-proof construction. Lino 
is attached by special inlay process to a 
kiln-dried hardwood bed which can never 
warp. The GUNN Lino rim joint was 
developed after years of intensive experi- 
mentation. It is the only joint that will 
not open in use. 









EAiAT GUNN Lino far outclasses all substitute top materials 
#¥ conclusively proven in many ways—but none of them more conclusive 


than the outstanding character of the business concerns who use it. 





In fact, the top executives of American commerce and finance 
have given GUNN Lino their unqualified approval. A list of its users reads very 
much like a roster of the largest manufacturers, distributors, railroad and 
steamship lines of this and foreign countries. 


It is a foregone conclusion that a concern investing thousands 
of dollars in business equipment; and abundantly able to purchase the very 
best; will not have reached a decision of this kind without a full knowledge of 
the whole truth. 


When the United States Government, for instance, specifies that 
all competing materials must be “‘of equal quality with GUNN Lino”; it is 
obvious that in the minds of government experts at least, Lino is “the standard 
of comparison’’—the office desk and table top material par excellence. 


ef  O« 
a < 


Pa 










Incidentally, it is also a foregone conclusion that the GUNN 
Minute Man who proposes GUNN Lino to a top executive who knows, thereby 
wins his enduring respect—a regard which cannot fail to secure him increasing 
recognition and business. 


Our complete facilities are at your disposal. We will gladly advise you 


2 ‘ disinterestedly, and help you close vour next important deal write us. 
A glimpse of the attractive ensemble possible with the G U N in FU RN ITU RE C O BA PA NY 
GUNN No. 1900 office executive line. Built in every 
respect up to GUNN standards and decidedly the most GRAND RAPIDS MICHIGAN U SA 
generous quality offering we have ever made at the price. 
’ o ,UNN » tops vite co rte , . ° ° 
ao ee Member of the Wood Office Furniture Associates, Inc. 


Spectjications, 








ESTABLISHED 1879 R 


f “STRAIGHT SHOOTING” FOR FIFTY THREE YEARS 





SN | /- 
i } ] “SERVICE 


You DON'T At 8 =, fe eS a _B & gow Ve e's... 
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TD 


No. 813 





Take this New Greater Value 
Number Into Your Sales Plans 


Added to the interest natural in new products 
is the especial quality built into this popular 
price grade. It is a desk value to induce 


sales wherever office desks are used. 


Practical in design, beautifully finished in 
lacquer, this desk has 5-ply genuine walnut 
veneer top, 114 inches thick, red gum legs, 
rails and drawer fronts, and 3-ply gum veneer 
panels. Drawers are dovetailed front and 
rear, drawer bottoms are 3-ply framed in, 


and pedestals have 3-ply dust bottoms. 
Double drawer in right hand pedestal is 
partitioned for books or for correspondence 
filing. Center drawer is fitted with pen and 
pencil tray and has lock which controls all 
pedestal drawers. 


This is a regular office desk, built in all 
standard sizes from 26x36 to 36x66 inches. 
It will actually make sales and meet the most 
intense competition. Full details and prices 
on request. 


ENDEANA DESK COMPANY 


JASPER INDIANA 





This and other Indiana Desks can be shipped in pool cars with New Indiana Chairs, reducing freight and im- 
proving the service. We shall be glad to quote figures. 
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A 304 INCREASE........ 


HERE’S HOW YOU DO IT! 


One “‘Y and E”’ dealer increased his turnover and profit so rapidly from the above 
window that we are passing it on to you. But first we tested it in some tough spots. 
The increases ran from 25 to 40% 

Here's your opportunity to get in on this big profit maker. We will furnish the 
display cards, card forms and a photograph of the window without cost to you. You 
make your own display from your “‘ Y and E”’ stock just like the above. Tie-up your 
advertising and counter display with your window. Then just watch your stock turn- 
over. See how the profits rise. 

Quick turnover at a good profit is what you want. “Yand E”’ gives it to you. 
The superior quality of ‘‘Y and E” merchandise, the completeness of the line and 
the prestige of the famed “Y and E”’ label make “Y and E” the most profitable line 
in times lke these. 


Take the first step toward making your cash register jingle by sending the coupon right now! 


YAWMAN4"? FRBE MFG. 


_O———_—__enl » JAY STREET ROCHESTER, “ys YORK 


Export Department: 368 Broadway, New York, N. Y., U.S. A. 

















i 755 Jay St., Rochester, N.Y 
Show me how I can increase my profits. 


' 
| Steel and Wood Filing Cabinets...Stee! Desks...Steel Shelving...Safes...Office Systems and 
| Supplies...Visible Index Equipment...Bank and Library Equipment 


wi 5@)'13\\@)) mn 2)" 






MORE 
THAN 





FIFTY YEARS” 
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NEW 
HARTER 
CHAIRS 





4 , . n No. 100 
Sales Building Designs With Arms, No. 110 





Durable Steel Tube Construction 


Real Comfort and Working Convenience 
/ a oa Economical 
| ‘ Comfortable 
Bi | - Attractive 
Low Mainte- 
nance 
«Al y O] A + Great Strength 


by H O O S I E R Welded Joints 


MARTNESS and value, judged by 1932 
standards, have reached a new peak in 
this brilliant new Suite by Hoosier. Here 
is beauty and dignity presented in a dis- 

















Splin ter Proof 


Warp Proof 


Standard Finishes: 
Gray, brown, olive 
green and maroon; 
tinctive and masculine manner—here is an out- » iad 

. ’ . other finishes at 
standing value at a time when values are being iditi ' 
weighed as never before—here is a Suite worthy of additional cost. 
a prominent place on your sales floor. It will pay 


handsomely for this space by stimulating your 












furniture sales and increasing your profits. ame 
Hoosier now offers you six complete lines of No. 205 

matched suites and four grades of straight line ~ r 

desks and tables. From this comprehensive line 

you can meet every office need and every price re- We rec ymmend these new 

quirement. Many dealers have increased their HARTER chairs for all 

sales and reduced their inventory by weeding-out office furniture departments. 

the unprofitable ‘“‘slow movers’ and turning to 

Hoosier as their one source of supply. Recent ad- Special Offer 

ditions and improvements made in our line, to- to Dealers 





gether with substantial new price reductions, are 


A : “der » each of 
new factors in favor of the dealers who are turning Order one ach 


to Hoosier, as well as our many old dealer-friends 
who have grown with us through the years. 


We welcome inquiries and will gladly send cata- 


log and price-list. 


HOOSIER DESK COMPANY 


Jasper, Indiana 








No. 200 and 205 
for display and 
demonstration and 
we will give you 
free of charge, one 
of our popular de- 
signs of steel tube 
chairs—send for 
details of our prop- 
osition. 














[ {we (ams 
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The HARTER CORP. 
Sturgis, Michigan 











































Variety, Quality. Service 


The illustrations in this advertisement suggest 
the wide variety of Columbia products. 


The Columbia, Apex and Atlas lines include five 
drawer, standard, counter and desk height files; 
wide and half sections, card indexes, short depth 
files; posting trays, ledger desks, check sorting 
desks, cross files, transfer cases; desks, etc. No 
matter what filing equipment is desired, Columbia 
can furnish it. 


Columbia products are known for their all- 
around quality. Through the years Columbia has 
earned a reputation for fine workmanship and 
sound construction. Even under present condi- 
tions the quality of the Columbia, Apex and Atlas 
lines not only remains unimpaired but includes 
many refinements. 


Columbia also offers unfailing service. Large 
stocks and unusual shipping facilities permit quick 
shipments, while inquiries and requests for special 
quotations are answered promptly. 


Dealers interested in learning more about 
Columbia products are invited to communicate 
with us. 


Columbia Steel Equipment Company 
Office and Showroom P. 0. Bex 2244 
Chestnut Street at 18th Philadelphia, Pa. 


COLUMBIA 


The Quality Line of Steel Office Equipment 
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No. 1667—The Canterbury 





WHAT DO 








CUSTOMERS 
WANT ...TODAY? 

Imperial helps alert dealers to reap : 

profits from new buying trends... ; 

WATCHFUL office furniture dealers have awakened : 


—=  '"— |) Tom Seew Leanne ive 


No longer is price alone the chief consideration. The Right Chair at the Right Price 
Gradually, desk customers have learned to measure ; 

atthe a sth ~s Sah at dd Graceful lines, fine workmanship and superior finish distinguish 
every purchase with the _yare =stic of design, this new line of leather upholstered chairs . . . correct balance, 
materials, construction. Today, they interpret thorough comfort, pleasing outline . . . a highly attractive and 
“economy” in its broader terms—longer service, inviting appearance, at a very special price. 


You'll find a heavy demand for chairs of this pleasing type. 
The growing tendency toward designs of this kind can be proven 
Regardless of the price they pay, customers are by showing a number of these chairs on your floor. We recom- 
mend that you place an order for display, being confident you 
_ will quickly realize the advantage of a representative stock. 
— Handsome illustrated booklet with full details mailed on request. 


enna centan s nnicsenee || AASPER GOA GpeepAny 


Imperial Dealer’s Franchise is your best assurance 


lasting satisfaction. 


demanding maximum worth for every dollar they 










. . . . . 
of substantial growth and solid profits. It brings Jasper, Indiana 
you a modern, wide-awake factory connection. It 
equips you with a complete, comprehensive line, Sales Representative 
2 . : for metropolitan Chi- 
embracing outstanding numbers in every grade and cago territory, William 
H. Brown, 4504 S. 


in every price class. It enables you to meet your Wells St.. Chicago, 
customers’ expectations as to value—and your own phone Boulevard 7957. 
requirements as to speedy turnover and generous 


margin. 


We want you to know more about Imperial Desks 
and Matched Suites, because, frankly, we believe 
you can turn this information into a larger volume 
of profitable business. Won't you get in touch with 





us for details? No obligation. 





IMPERIAL DESK COMPANY 


EVANSVILLE** INDIANA 
Fai eth lie asi oe STS ane Oh aalhihe AS 
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builds with 
BERLOY::: 


N THE ASTRONOMICAL LIBRARY of 
| Harvard University, special Berloy Steel 
Cabinets stand guard over the world's 
largest and most valuable collection of 


stellar photographs ... 400,000 plates, 





many of them more than 50 years 
old. @ Here, too, Special Berloy 
Steel Shelving was se- 
lected for its strength, 


beauty and durability to 


Harvarp 
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New Astronomical Library, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Coolidge, Shepley, Bulfinch and Abbott, Architects, Boston, Mass. 


make accessible the seventy thousand vol- 
umes of Harvard's incomparable astronomical 
library. @ Berloy Steel Cabinets, Shelving and 
Lockers are invariably the choice of experi- 
enced planners and buyers because Berloy 
adheres to specifications, keeps pro- 
mises and at all times renders prompt, 
courteous, efficient ser- 
vice. A Berloy representa- 


tive will call upon reqvest. 


THE BERGER MANUFACTURING CO. « CANTON, OHIO 


Division of REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 


BRANCHES AND DEALERS 
STEEL SHELVING 


INDUSTRIAL 
AUTOMOTIVE 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


FILING CABINETS STORAGE CABINETS 
DESKS AND TABLES TRANSFERS 


IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
LOCKERS 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS OF 
ENDURO STAINLESS STEEL 


DISPLAY 
LIBRARY 
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The Filing Equipment “SATELLITE” 


Dealer's Opportunity 


ee e - the perfect 
The New OHIO Line fice oe * typewriter stand 








Not only a new ratio of 
quality and price, but a 
variety of equipment adapt- 
able to all the multitude of 
business demands. Two 
grades of vertical upright 
cabinets with all standard 
card, document, invoice, 
letter and cap sizes, and a 
complete line of storage, 
wardrobe and desk cabinets 
with chrome nickel hard- 
ware, locks and adjustable 
shelves, all priced for to- 
day's market. 





























As quietly and smoothly 
as the stars move in 
their courses, so does 
“SATELLITE” move 
in speeding the workday 
of a busy office. A solid 
platform, vibrationless 
and equipoised, it is the 
perfect typewriter sup- 
port. Also, it is con- 
venient for large books, 
for calculating and add- 
ing machines and is ideal 
as a demonstration 


stand 


“SATELLITE” has been well and favorably 
known both to the office equipment trade and 
the business public for the past twenty years 
There are several models of “SATELLITE” 
stands. Top can be fitted with check table and 
sliding baseboard; height is readily adjustable from 
24 to 35 inches. Tops are finished in oak, mahog 
iny or walnut. Full details including prices, on 


We invite you to write 
for details and make any 
comparison you choose, 
confident that you will find 
the Ohio line most profit- 
able. 


The Canton Art Metal Co. 


Canteen, Ohioc 


request. 


Adjustable Table Company 


Dept. OP, 55 Mt. Vernon Ave., VN. W., Grand Rapids, Mich. 




















ALMA DESKS.... 
WAGNER dependable VALUES 


LETTER 


TRAYS 
AND 


WASTE 
BASKETS 





No. 1160-C 





—A LINE OF QUALITY 


The new WAGNER line of letter trays and waste baskets 
is made to suit the needs of the most discriminating. Made 
in five different styles and all standard finishes, this line 
yields a rapid turnover. In rich, natural woods and ex- 
quisite finishes, they compel the sale at sight. 


Yet you will be surprised to learn their moderate price. A In the Alma Line are turned leg designs 
real 1932 value. Get full information at once! You'll in Walnut, Period Style English Oak 


_— R. A. WAGNER and standard square post designs in 
WIND GAP, PA. Walnut, Mahogany and Oak finishes, 

Menufecturer all in the low price range. Write for 
catalog and prices. 


ALMA DESK COMPANY 
HIGH POINT, N. C. 


LMA Desks are built for good 
stores that give a full measure of 
value regardless of price. 
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Appealing to YOUR Customer 
Who CAN Buy—TODAY— 








No. 4061-F—by Myrtle 


9enuine walnut exterior, including posts, drawer rails 
and mouldings. Highly figured walnut veneers used 
»n panels, top and front. A\lll oak interiors, especially 
srranged for the convenience of the busy executive 
or professional man. Beautiful, solid brass hardware 
A high grade desk in every respect—and within the 


Myrtle populer price range 





Table, costumer, phone stand and wastebasket to match. 


HE Myrtle 4000 Series invites interest from the 
prospect who is in a position to buy—today 


Executives are quick to recognize the extreme 
value apparent in this new Myrtle Series Number 
4000. This type of buyer is as quick to take ad- 
vantage of opportunities today 4s ever And this MEMBER WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE ASSOCIATES 


type is also able to buy—NOW 


A highly satisfactory volume and margin of profit 


awaits the dealer willing to canvass his special trade Learn more about the full Myrtle line 
on this Myrtie 4000 Suite by reviewing the complete catalog 





MYRTLE DESK COMPANY, 
O. A. 7-32, 
High Point, N.C. 
Gentlemen: 
Please send copy of your latest catalog and price list. 





eSsks 






FOR 22 — 


DESKS 


Good » 


MYRTLE 


eee eee ee | 
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SHER-MAN Quality STANDS 


Profitable 


to Users 


because 


Sher Man 
Stands multiply 
the usefulness 
of business ma 
chine ms 
them more 
ce ssible 





productive 

supplementing 
desk or table 
they double the 





Profitable 
to Dealers 


because 


Sher-™Man 
Stands are de 
vendable and 
ong-lived. The 
customer stays 
satisfied. Com 
plaints and 
service calls are 
unknown 

Their superiori- 
ties are just as 
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PEERLESS 
PRODUCTS PLEASE 


Letter trays and waste paper baskets, all 
sizes, mail and tape baskets, space baskets, 
built up trays, locker baskets, PEERLESS 
paper burners, wire globe guards, office 
partitions, wire guards, etc. SPECIAL 
WIRE GOODS MADE TO ORDER. 








stated, clearly 
proven, easily 
understood 


effective work 
Ing apace 


PEERLESS 
WIRE 
GOODS CO. 


2720 Ferry Street 


LAFAYETTE, 
INDIANA 


Easily moved about on four swive And the Selling Problem: Sher- 
casters, easily lowered onto four firm Man Stands supplement and link 
feet, Sher-Man Stands are always together desk and tables with 
“four square with the world.” No business machines. They are an 
tilting—no_ instability—no halfway integral part of the modern office 
measures! THEREFORE: Sher-Man The Sher-Man profit making 
Stands are specified by all principal plan for stock carrying dealers 
manufacturers of business machines, 1% a business stimulator ask 


and most modern office managers about it 


Sherman-Manson Mfg. Co. 
621-631 South Kolmar Ave. Chicago. U. 





S. A. 


| New $4.00 Leader 


Alway s On The Job! | Order Now! 


—that’s the record of | 
A sales stimulator—a 


T ‘ pb a T Oo Pp quick, profitable seller. 


Posture Chair users 




























A wonderful new dollar 
seller for bridge prizes, 
I gifts, or home and of- 

fice use. Get this leader 
1 in your windows—dis- 
1 play it prominently in 


This unique office chair offers im- your store. Beautifully 
proved service with exclusive fea- 


tures and sales ee for || designed and priced low 


office furniture dealers in greater || for quick turnover and 
variety and frequency than pre- attractive profit, this low 
viously available. Of especial im- Sead leader will stimulate 
portance is the tilting back, forming — lob ° ‘thea oat 
perfect support with absolute free- Stage os ee Sees Se. 
dom of movement. TIP-TOP alone U p-to-date and = full col- 
combines lifetime durability with ors, it has a 6 inch Globe = 
these solid comfort features. And Ball, and measures 8'/, inches in 
often TIP-TOP is the entering height over all. Semi-meridian of un- 
breakable metal with attractively de- 


wedge for an installation of Gun- 
locke furniture in executive offices signed, heavily moulded metal base. 


and general requirements 
riP-TOP has proved its pioneer 
selling qualities for setaliens in 
many markets. It's worth looking 
over. Further details await your 
request. 


The W. H. Gunlocke 


‘1.? Y Wayland 
Chair Co.. New York 


Vew York Cily showroom and staff al vour service 
138 Grand Street, ‘phone Canal 6-5931 


Order your supply now! 


New Globe Catalog No. 33. Just off the Press! 
Write for your copy 
Address Dept. G. 748 


Weber Costello Co. 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS, ILLINOIS 


e., 
ewes 
= Makers of 


GLOBES, MAPS, BLACKBOARDS, ERASERS and CRAYON 
For Nearly A Half Century 
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Put this New 
MeLeod 

700 Desk 

in Stoek 






No. 720 
60 x 32 inches 






Regardless of what other desks or what other 
lines you may have, you will want this new desk 
on hand. The others will do for added display 
and comparison . . . this new McLeod 700 
suite, you will regularly and readily SELL! 


A great deal of quality is built into this desk. 
Combination walnut is used, with rails and posts of 
select gum and balance of full sliced, striped 
walnut veneer. Finished in Duco by our 
regular high grade finishing process, fitted with all 
steel locking device and standard drawer interior 
equipment—four sizes of flat tops, two of type- 
writer desks, two of office tables and a secretarial 


desk. 


These McLeod 700 Desks exceed in good 
quality and low price everything previously 
produced. They are the most remarkable value 
we have ever offered. The low prices are possible 
because of supplies of raw material located con- 
veniently at hand and obtainable at bottom 
onen Full information will be sent you for the 
asking. 


MeLeod Furniture 


Company 


Laurel, Mississippi 
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(ARMOR) 
Corry Janey ee OP 


The Leading 
Steel Case 

of Dependable 
Quality at New 
Low Price 








New Style “ARMOR” 
4-drawer vertical letter file 
Olive Green, Mahogany, 


Oak or Walnut finish. 


Unusual demand for the “ARMOR” proves 
its value—Features: electro-welded construc- 
tion throughout—positive locking compres- 
sors—no extra end panels—drawers remain 
horizontal when extended—no lifting of 


drawers to close. 


The complete Corry-Jamestown line includes 
units of “ARMOR” and “STEEL AGE” fil- 
ing cases, storage cabinets, desks, commer- 
cial safes, wardrobes—all built according to 
a high standard responsible for our slogan, 
“Excellence at the lowest price.” 


Address 


Corry-Jamestown Mig. Corp. 
Cerry, Penna. 
Export Dept.—5713 Euclid Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
Cable Address—CORJAM 


Warehouse stocks carried in New York, Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, Boston, San Francisco and Los Angeles 


STEEL FURNITURE 


Corry- AMESTOWN 
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OFFICE 
CHAIRS 


OF GOOD QUALITY 
AND POPULAR PRICE 







No. 401 Quartered Oak 





Progress in the turniture department often can be accelerated by 
the addition of a live, featureful line of office chairs; we recom- 
mend this extensive, big value line. Catalog on request. 


Jasper Seating Company 





Chicago representative: Louis H. Farber, 
7020 Jeffery Bivd. (phone Plaza 8785) Jasper, Ind. 
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‘KARLO’ STANDS 


MEET MODERN 
DEMANDS... 


“KARLO’ 


typewriter stands for the 





















office or home ideall y com- 
bine beauty, sturdiness 
and improved construc 
tion They are metal 
throughout with the ex- 
ception of selected ply- 
wood tops in oak, 
mahogany and walnut A ball-bearing 
hand-wheel operates a lathe-cut thread ele- 
vating screw from 26" to 38". Large, easy- 
rolling, noiseless, latest improved rubber 
wheel casters are a distinct “KARLO” fea- 
ture. The rich satin finish of high quality 
baked enamel is provided — = ~~ 
in restful green or solid 
colors to match oak, 
mahogany or walnut fur- 
niture. “KARLO” stands 


meet every modern demand 





Patents 
Pending 


and dealers are urged to 
display one or more 
models. The pr ice is modest 


and the appeal great! 


KARL MANUFACTURING CO. 
640 FRONT AVE. N.W., GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 








New Profit and Inereased Sales 


swith the Improved 





No. 2060 
Flat Top 


Table and Side Pedestal 
Typewriter Desk te Match 


THE 


| TOPEKA, 







Combination” 


The New Steel Desk 
with a Wood Top 


Top is genuine oak, mahogany or walnut. 
Every one who has seen it is enthusiastic. 
A wonderful product at an exceptionally 
low price. It ships knocked down at a 
great saving in freight and may be as- 
sembled in a few minutes without tools. 
Absolutely rigid when assembled. Write 
for descriptive circular and prices. You 
cannot afford to miss the opportunity this 
affords. 


STEEL FIXTURE MFG. CO. 


KANSAS 
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AURORA 


Steel Storage Cabinets 


HE best of materials, combined with correct 
T aie and construction, make Aurora Stee 
Storage Cabinets an outstanding value. Effi 
cient and economical manufacturing methods 


plus low distribution costs, is reflected in a price 


range that will please you 


The two cabinets shown are from our regular 
standard line, which includes a cabinet for nearly 
every purpose. In addition, special cabinets of 
all sizes, shapes, and quantities are constantly 


being created by our planning department, which 


is glad to render this service Vielelsma cel ti-33 


Write us for full information. You will be in no ry <a 
< “¢ 
wise obligated eee MR PSD 
oe One 
OL OO") 

rVUT-tel Fale SA 

Style No. 2009 
Size 18 x 18 x 66 


Aurora Metal Cabinet Company 
435 Woodlawn Ave. «» Aurora, Illinois 





As pioneer desk makers of New No. 800 Series Chairs in 


Jasper, Indiana, we can offer = ¢ajiq American Walnut: A 
you the best in high quality 


desks, time tried and quality Pleasing Design, with a Deep, 


tested for fifty-two years. Rich, Durable Finish. 
The JASPER |, The JASPER 
DESK CO. * CHAIR CO. 


Desks and chairs can be purchased from us in pool 
cars at carload discounts, lower freight rates and 
the assurance that goods arrive in first class con- 
dition, without damage. We solicit your inquiries. 


JASPER, INDIANA 








CHICAGO REPRESENTATIVES: — or Jef Dek om ote ee ern, 4500 S. Welle St. (Phone Banlored 7957) 
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USEABLE INFORMATION 
On Upholstery Leather 







; YIMPLE, straightforward facts about the how and why of 





tanning upholstery leathers are presented in a series of six booklets 





mailed to the office furniture trade. These booklets provide useable 






information about upholstery leathers—how the hides are tanned, 






why they are split, the coloring of leathers, strength and wearing 






qualities, different kinds and grades of leathers, and their uses. 


This is the first time that such information has been reduced 






to useable form. These booklets have been so warmly welcomed 





by the office furniture trade that several reprints have been neces- 







sary. Extra copies of any one booklet or complete sets of all six 






booklets are now available. They will be sent without charge or 







obligation. Send all requests to 


EAGLE-OTTAWA LEATHER CO., Granp Haven, Micu. 
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SHAW-WALKER DRAWER TYPE 
STORAGE CASE FOR TRANS- 
FERS.—The Shaw-Walker Com- 
pany. Muskegon, Mich., has ad- 
ded to its ‘State’ line a new 
drawer type storage case for 
transferred records. The new 
case is distinguished by the 
material from which it is made, 
and other novel features. Both 
the case and the drawer are made 
of **Fibre-Ply-Wood,”’ a specially 
processed, laminated material, 
finished to reproduce the actual 
wood grain. The line includes 
ten sizes to accommodate a vari- 
ety of correspondence, legal 
papers, invoices, documents, 
checks, cards, etc. The cases are 
shipped flat, and are easily set up 
without tools or adhesives. 
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The outer surface of the material 
is unusually hard, so that the 
drawer works easily in the case, 
with little wear. e material is 
also water resistant, so the cases 
will not soften and sag in foggy 
weather and damp climates. 
Laboratory tests show that the 
**Fibre-Ply-Wood”’ increases in 
strength and rigidity with age. 
“State” storage cases can be 
stacked as high as seventy-two 
inches safely. Connectors are 
furnished to bind stacked cases 
together firmly. 

The new cases are grained on all 
sides and offer an attractive 
finished appearance; may be 
stacked without binding; have a 
full size brass-plated file handle; 
they afford the economy of a box 
with the convenience of a file. 








NEW “FAULTLESS” CHAIR GLIDE.—The 
Faultless Caster Company, Evansville, Ind., is 
the manufacturer of the furniture glides here 
pictured. The glides have steel frames with 
an insulating section of live rubber which 
absorbs shocks. A more detailed description 
of the glides appeared in the June issue on 


page 25. 


CONVENIENT JUNIOR ADDITION TO POSTINDEX 
LINE.—*Quick-Index” is the name of this new addi- 
tion to the line of the Postindex Company, Inc., 
Jamestown, N. Y. It can be kept on the desk, in a 
drawer. or hung on the wall. It is only 6 inches wide. 
85, inches long and 4'4 inches high. ‘‘Quick-Index”™ 
is a neat device which makes it possible for the user 
to have quick access to data frequently referred to, 
such as names and addresses, telephone numbers, 
prices, stock, follow-up or such other condensed in- 
formation as one may have use for. This handy desk 
convenience comes complete with enough sheets of 
buff Flexoline for 300 items. These sheets are con- 
venient for typing, and separate into quarter-inch 
strips. The full capacity of this little file is 240 one- 
line classifications. 




























NEW LAW BLANK FILE IN NO. 200 
“ASCO” SERIES.—The Art Steel 
Company, 401-409 East Twenty- 
third Street, New York City, has a 
new series of steel filing equipment 
designated as No. 200. One num- 
ber of the series, known as No. 244, 
(illustrated at the right) is a law 
blank file with twenty-four double 
compartment drawers adaptable 
for the storage of law blank forms, 
electros, letter heads, corporation 
forms, etc. Number 244 is made of 
full weight furniture steel of stand- 
ard grade electrically spot-welded. 
All corners are acetylene welded. 
The outside dimensions are: width, 
17 inches; height, 52 inches; depth, 
24 inches. The file is finished in 
grained walnut, grained mahogany 
or olive green, according to the pre- 
ference of the purchaser. 


LELRRERRREELREERERRREELLEE 


4 NEW INDIANA DESK.—The Indiana Desk Company of 
Jasper, Ind., is offering this new desk built in all standard sizes 
from 26 x 36 inches up to and including 36 x 66 inches. The top 
is five ply, ome and a quarter inches thick genuine walnut 
veneer with beaded edge. The legs are one and th uarter 
inches thick and are square and of red gum. The rails and 
drawer fronts are of the same material. The panels are of three 
ply gum veneer. The drawers are dovetailed front and rear, with 
a three ply bottom framed in. Desk is equipped with three ply 
dust bottoms, — and pencil tray in center drawer, double 
drawer in right hand pedestal partitioned for books or for filing. 


The center drawer has a lock which controls all estal drawers. 
The desk is finished in lacquer and was built to meet com- 
petition. 
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(Relating Factory Efficiency to the Office—Continued 


trom page 118) 


The use of proper equipment will be instrumental in 
making the small business man of today a bigger business 
man tomorrow, and these men are receptive to common 
sense suggestions Che use of time-saving ofhce equip 
ment by the executive and his clerks leaves his higher 
mental processes free for the problems requiring creative 
thought 

A method of working may be improved by a study of the 


motions involved with the view of eliminating the unneces 


sary one. In one instance, a motion study determined the 
winner in a national typewriting contest. The best typist 
of one side was “motion studied” and the judges made no 
delay in declaring the success of this typist. The elimina 
tion of lost motion is a great saving and in this respect 
factory management has accomplished wonders. A con 
fectionery concern “motion studied” the process of dip 


ping chocolates and increased efficiency eighty-eight per 
cent, not by using a special device, but simply by correct 
ing the inefhiciencies revealed by the “motion study 

rhe arrangement of equipment, records and material is 
of great importance. Many offices fail to recognize this 
Frequently much time is wasted by employees going from 
one piece of equipment to another when the equipment is 
arranged in a haphazard manner. Desks should be placed 
so as to allow the work to progress by the straight line 
method, a recognized principle of operation in factory 
management. Proper arrangement will enable workers to 
utilize their energies most effectively 

Che actual tasks of the worker should be so supervised 
that unnecessary decisions on their part will be eliminated 


Many clerks say that they have so many things to do they 


don’t know what to do next This involves a continual 
mental struggle to arrive at decisior The result is wasted 
enerey 
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Adjustments should be made to the individual differences 
1§ the workers. The need of posture chairs that can be 
fitted to the user is an example in point. 

Industry has given much thought recently to methods of 
climinating fatigue among its workers. Fatigue is a prob 
lem in the office likewise. A person engaged in mental 
work does not suffer as great a loss of efficiency as an in- 
dustrial worker after prolonged activity, if the mental 
worker is sufficiently motivated. The mental worker, how 
ever, more rapidly becomes less willing to work, which is 
nearly as undesirable. Ways of eliminating fatigue in 
clude, first, technical adjustments such as the use of a 
chair encouraging proper posture, the application of elec- 
tricity to office machines, the use of easily operated filing 
and desk drawers Secondly, the worker should have 
favorable surroundings. This is illustrated by the absenc« 
of clutter on the worker's desk, and ample space in which 
to work. The use of linoleum desk tops to eliminate dis 
tracting reflected illumination is helpful. The toning down 
of noise by using equipment which is as noiseless as pos 


sible and the use of rooms which may be characterized 


as being sound-absorbing are highly desirable. The proper 
length of the working day is an essential consideration 
Finally, the introduction of rest periods which improve the 
quality rather than the quantity of mental work, have 
earned a place All these phases require careful study. 
The preceding suggestions briefly indicate a few in 
stances in which fundamental principles of factory man 
agement may be successfully applied to the operation 0! 
the office. The business man often fails to properly under 


stand the importance of reducing that expense vaguel) 


st o} 


classified as overhead, an expense that includes the 
operating the office. The furniture and equipment sales 
man who can bring understanding to this type of business 


usiness. 


tan puts himself in line for a lucrative volum« 


TECHNIQUE OF QUOTING PRICES 


| O PARAPHRASE Hamlet, “To quote or not to quote, 
that is the question.” The subject is one which jus 
tihes much thought, but we believe that in any sale the 


‘ 


price consideration should be the last one to be mentioned 


t 

rhe first principle that governs a sale we believe to be 
selling an idea, a fact or a principle. Let us take, for in 
stance, the question of building a sale for filing equipment 
In selling such equipment, the first proposition that comes 
up involves a complete analysis of the prospective cus 


turn includes getting considerabk 


tomer’s files, which ir 
detailed information about the character of the customer's 
business, the information to be filed, the amount, etc. 

If in selling, all these details are carefully gathered to 
wether and the prospect is shown a definite way of caring 
tor the various details that are a part of an efficient filing 
system, the factor of price will almost fade out of the pic- 
ture for the reason that the prospect will be so pleased 
with the analysis the salesman has made of his require 
ments, provided it is well done and that the salesman has 
shown care in the treatment of details that the prospect 
will not want to go into these details with from one to six 
other competing salesmen, 

Price, however, is an item that always comes up because 
if it isn’t the first question it must necessarily be the last. 
Our men, however, have found that the careful study of a 
prospect's needs and straightforward analysis such as that 
already mentioned will so interest the prospect and be so 
appreciated on account of the keen interest the salesman 
has taken that for some time at least the customer will for 


get about the price. Our men have found it effective when 


Value and Service Make 
Price Secondary in Most 
Cases—-On This Best Sales 
Technique Is Based — By 
Owen B. Ash, Manager. 
Deemer & Company, Scran- 
ton, Penna. 

say that they are really surprised t 


+ 


find that, to take care of the prospect's requirements, it 


submitting a price 


would only mean the expenditure of the small sum otf 
(whatever the price was). 

[It is a mistake to become weak in quoting prices, or to 
quote them doubtfully, because, if the salesman has done 
his preliminary work well, he has in a sense placed his cus 
tomer under a certain obligation and has presented his mer- 
chandise and his service in such a way that the custome! 
is convinced of its value and is quite able to see the pr 
priety of paying a reasonable price. Ninety per cent of 
the fear of quoting prices rests with the salesman making 
the sale 

\ part of the service which the salesman performs for 
his customer is the knowledge he is able to impart con- 
cerning structural features of desks, chairs, etc. I do not 
mean to say that it is necessary or even wise to drag this 


feature into every sale, but it is necessary that one be pre- 
pared with it in case questions are asked. As a rule, good 
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IMPRESSIVE INSTALLATION 
NATIONAL BANK, KANSAS CITY, MO. 


with long rows of Macey desks, and other equipn 


OF 


MACEY FURNITURE IN THE FIDELITY 
rhe picture shows the banking quarters 
This installation was made by 


John A. Marshall Company, Macey distributors in Kansas City. 


EFFECTIVE DISPLAY 
OF AUTOMATIC FILE & 
INDEX COMPANY PRO- 
DUCTS IN THE WIN- 
DOW OF THE CLARKES 
COURTS STORE, DAL- 
LAS, TEX.—At the left 
is an exposition of Van- 
dex visible ord eq 

ment. The central fea- 


INTERESTING COMBINATION OF VARIOUS SIZED DOCUMENT AND CARD 


FILES, LOCK BOXES, SHELVED COMPARTMENTS, ETC. 
made in the vault of a New England bank by the Columbia Steel EF. 


The installation was 
ment Company, 


Chestnut at Eighteenth Streets, Philadelphia, P 


EASY CHAIRS IN A BARBER SHOP.—Although most barber shops are very well 
equipped in the way of efficient chairs for use when a customer is getting a shave or a 
haircut, the majority pay little, if any, attention to waiting-seating. An enterprising 
dealer, whose example might be followed with profit, installed the easy chairs in the 
shop pictured above and earned the gratitude of waiting customers. The chairs were 


made by the W. H. Gunlocke Chair Company, Wayland, N. Y. 


ture is a cabinet demon- 
strating the ‘*V’’ expan- 
sion of ‘“‘Automatic”’ 
files. The main office 
of the Automatic File & 
Index Company is at 427 
West Randoiph St., Chi- 
cago. The factory is at 
Green Bay, Wise. 


METAL FURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT IN THE OFFICES OF THE INTERSTATE 

FIDELITY BUILDING & LOAN COMPANY, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH.—The Metal 

Office Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., produced the desks and other 

furniture pieces that are neatly arranged in this attractive office. Note the im- 
pressive effect of the beamed ceiling and artistic lighting fixtures. 
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merchandise will sell on its appearance. There is a dis- 
tinctive finish and harmony to first-class goods that do not 
characterize second-rate stuff and the customer is usually 
quick to sense it. The good salesman feels an affection 
for the high grade merchandise he sells and almost a re- 
luctance to part with it. This is appreciated by discerning 
purchasers. A presentation of the service features of the 
merchandise and mention of its quality, appearance and 
finish usually suffice if the price is not higher than the pur- 
chaser can afford. In this respect many purchasers, if they 


are pleased with the goods, will stretch a point and go a 
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little farther than they intended under the influence of a 
convincing presentation. 

It is said that John H. Patterson of cash register fame 
in the elaborate system of selling which he created for the 
use of his salesmen, taught nothing about the mechanical 
construction of a cash register, but emphasized the service 
it performed for the merchant, its accuracy, its durability 
and its economy. The matter of price was the last con- 
sideration and it was expected to prove minor if the proper 
presentation had been made. The spectacular success of 
Mr. Patterson’s ideas worked a revolution in the art of 


specialty selling. 


THE OFFICE FURNITURE SALES- 
MAN AND HIS PROSPECTS 


INCE orders have ceased to have legs, the successful 

salesman is the man who uses his own legs to go out 
and create sales. This is hard to do as every salesman 
knows, but determined men have overcome difficulties and 
have succeeded in placing in the minds of the customer a 
knowledge of the need for his product. Salesmen find it 
very helpful to make a survey of the prospect’s offices and 
afterward, going about it in a tactful way, to obtain the 
information necessary without any suggestions whatever 
until all the data had been compiled, classified and digested. 
Then, when the salesman knows what kind of a need exists 
and just how his house can fill it, he can go ahead, but he 
cannot safely go ahead until he has all the information 
classified. If the deal is to be a written proposition, he 
should arrange to have an opportunity to present it in 


person to the prospect and go over it with him, otherwise . 


it may be shelved and be found difficult indeed to bring 
back to life again. 

The salesman should classify his prospects according to 
lines of business. After a man has called on five or six 
in the same line of business, one can hardly imagine that 
he has not gained a multitude of facts he did not know 
when he started his calls. Native knowledge is not found 
in human beings. It may exist as instinct in animals, so 
it is not what we ourselves know but what we learn from 
coming in contact with consumers that produces sales. 
Every prospect can be made a stepping stone to sell more 
equipment whether he buys or not. My advice is make 
your job a hobby and you will see the law of averages tip 
in your favor. 

I recall that during the panic of 1921, a salesman who 
located himself in a city of 200,000 in one year, with an 
intelligent survey method, sold more safes than all the 
dealers of that city had sold in the preceding three years. 
The peculiar part of it was that he seldom had a com- 
petitor. 

I recall another case 
oil company bought three large safes full of interior equip- 
ment and bought them without competition. The deal had 
points well worth relating. In 1925-29 the company, then 
in a fire trap of a building, refused to buy protection. In 
1930, they moved into an ultra modern building with no 
surrounding fire hazards, yet in this year of depression, 
they have purchased important equipment. This could 
have resulted from no other cause than through contact 
with a first-class salesman. The moral is, know your 
products, contact the right man, demonstrate and survey 
If the advantages presented are realities, the 


Early this year a certain large 


the need. 
seller’s opportunity is good. 

I think it is quite the universal experience among sales- 
men that occasionally they will contact a fellow salesman 
who had made a sale of consequence which nobody else 


Knowledge Plus Enthusiasm 
Leads as Sales Getter—By T. 
H. Horrocks of James D. 
Headley, Inc., Seattle,Wash. 


in town apparently knew anything about. When such a 


a non-competitive deal—it is evident 





sale is encountered 
that the buyer got merchandise value, real service and an 
idea adaptable to his needs and had it presented in such 
a manner that he believed in the integrity of the salesman 
and his house. 

There is really nothing new in selling, yet old proven 
sales methods can be presented in such an original way, 
with a little thought, that they will produce new business, 
even today. 

In the pioneer days successful salesmen sold a filing 
system first, taking it for granted that the container would 
follow without effort on their part, because it was an ac- 
cessory to the idea they were selling. The use of filing 
cabinets grew so fast that manufacturers and salesmen 
alike turned these receptacles used for correspondence and 
business records into pieces of merchandise, and sold them 
as such. Then hurried away to the next volume sale, leav- 
ing the regular stationery man to sell the machinery that 
went inside. If you do not feed the cabinet how can you 
be sure when it is full and needs a brother? 

Filing supplies wear out, folders get filled up, business 
houses outgrow their systems. Study filing, become an 
adviser, go out and make suggestions and surveys. It 
creates phone calls. This method of selling does not let 
another man get the containers, if your work is a reality 

Steel shelving and storage cabinets are in competition 
with wood, when sold as merchandise. Carpenters as a 
body do not know much about the time saving methods of 
storing and finding merchandise, equipping vaults and the 
hundred uses steel shelving can be adapted to by the shelv- 
ing minded salesman. Simple as this shelving may look 
with its angle posts and flat shelves, it has more pros- 
pective buyers staring you in the face than any other item 
in the office steel products. Sell a bay, one little one be- 
gets another. Suggest ause. There is money in it for you, 
and the house you work for. 

The day has come when system is absolutely essential 
to the success of a salesman. The introduction of a “card 
system” would greatly assist in procuring repeat business, 
if it is so arranged on the one side that it shows when 
sold, and what quantities of files and other equipment. On 
the opposite side keep a detailed record of filing and card 
supplies, the firm’s possible repurchase date, also annual 
or semi-annual transfer time. 
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THE USE OF THE STYLE APPEAL 
IN SELLING OFFICE FURNITURE 


furnished so as to express the 
From 


FFICES should be 

particular type of business conducted in them. 
this truism, it follows naturally that a careful study of the 
style and type of furniture which most appropriately sym- 
bolizes the business and which should appeal to its clients 
modern office is complex; it 
its planning and ar- 


becomes necessary. The 
varies with each kind of 
rangement offer many possibilities in the application of the 


subtleties of style. The subject demands and deserves in 


business; 


tensive and thoughtful investigation. 

The purpose and justification for that indefinable yet 
vital quality called style in office furniture is that it takes 
away the harsh appearance and work shop atmosphere so 
prevalent in the offices of yester-year and imparts to 
of comfort and ease so necessary at times 
The human 


with 


clients a feeling 
in the consummation of important business. 
mind is a delicate instrument, highly impressionable, 
the chameleon-like quality of assuming a condition similar 
An atmosphere of quiet dignity and 


to its surroundings. 


Illustration by courtesy of 
American Walnut Association 


This beautiful table- -top serves as the artistic keynote for a magnificent Directors’ Room. The entire top is made up 
of burl and highly figured veneers of American Walnut, with a graceful inlay ribbon and a border of striped wood. 
The furniture was manulac tured by the Cc lemetsen Des 


Co., New York. Woodworkers; Ferdinand Alexander, Brooklyn. Architects: Trowbridge & Livingston, New York. 


Circumstances Under 
Which the Style Appeal Can 
Be Used Successfully — By 


Alfred J. Holm, A. J. Holm 
Company, East Orange, N. J. 


comfortable appropriateness is unquestionably conducive 
to successful negotiations. That is why it is so important 
to impress buyers of office furniture with the fact that 
their surroundings, in the eyes of customers, are but re- 
flections of the degree of success that they enjoy. It is well 
to remember and impress upon the mind of the prospective 
purchaser that the average person judges the picture by its 
frame. 

A case in point is the successful promoter’s office. It 





k Company, Chicago, and was installed by Flint & Horner 
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A promoter’s success 
He ex- 


has a very decided air of prosperity 
depends entirely upon the front that he puts up. 
presses his individuality by the setting in which he places 
himself. It may be, and frequently is overdone, but the 
honest man in a legitimate (this statement is not intended 
to imply that all promoters are necessarily dishonest or 
that their business is not legitimate) office can express his 
personality and his business by dignified surroundings re- 
flecting good taste, stability and character. The average 
well afford to take a leaf from the 
promoter’s book on success and apply to his own business 


business man can 
the principles of how to make a good impression. 

lo the office furniture salesman this door to more sales 
is open. His initiative will ferret out the prospect and en- 
able him to help select the style that will greet visiting 
clients pleasantly. Of the two primary considerations in 
office furniture—the efficiency of the equipment in its effect 
upon employee users, and the impression it makes upon 
customers and prospects—the latter is more definitely con- 
cerned with the style appeal. 

Because there are many offices where style would be a 
futile gesture, discretion must be used in bringing it to the 
fore. Yet the remaining field is large. Sales offices, pro- 
fessional offices, any office that clients visit with any de- 
gree of frequency, should be furnished with the view of ap- 
visitors with the soundness and 


Study of the 


propriately impressing 


character of the business various types of 
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business organizations with reference to the kind of office 
furniture that best portrays the individual institution is 
fascinating—and profitable. 

A worthy achievement in a modern office is the creation, 
through appropriate furnishings of an atmosphere that has 
the reposing touch of home. The pervading influence of 
the home aura quiets nerves, soothes the querulous spirit, 
puts minds in harmony. In such an office the furniture and 
fittings provide “all the comforts of home” without sacri- 
fice of the utilitarian purpose of the equipment. It offers a 
magnificent opportunity to use the style appeal. 

Among the pleasant aspects of the use of the style ap 
peal is that the question of price (the salesman’s bugaboo) 
is eliminated to a great extent because the appeal is to the 
taste and not to the pocket book. Frequently the buyer's 
approval can be obtained before price is even mentioned. 
Selection of the furnishings is made by the buyer. The 
salesman merely suggests, tactfully, from a knowledge of 
“} 


what is available and what is appropriate. The buyer is 


expressing his personality and his business. He makes the 
choice. Price becomes secondary. 

Prestige that accrues to a man and his business through 
fine office furnishings has made a permanent place for the 
style appeal in the repertoire of the furniture salesman. 
Style is a positive, progressive force. It is a goodly sales 


weapon in the hands of an alert office furniture dealer. 


THE POSTURE CHAIR 


chair? To give the worker a 
No. To make work easier? No. 
Not essentially. Then 


HY 1S a 


chance to rest? 


posture 


[o increase the worker's speed? 
why is a posture chair for typists and bench workers better 
than other types of chairs permitting normal freedom of 
movement? The answer takes us into different but related 
fields. All labor results in fatigue. If the processes of 
elimination and repair are interfered with, trouble results, 
showing up in slower work, more mistakes and sometimes 
in serious impairment of health. 

Industrialists therefore consider temperature, ventila- 
tion, light, harmony of surroundings, noise reduction, and 
proper seating, the importance of which is one of the last 
factors to receive 


The “why” of the posture chair takes one into the sub- 


emphasis 


ject of human anatomy. 

Does the chair salesman have to become an anatomist 
to sell posture chairs? 

No; the anatomical knowledge the average person ac- 
quires in school is sufficient. However, if one will brush 
it up a bit and perhaps talk with a physician (some of the 
facts have been epitomized in pamphlets published by man- 
ufacturers) he will be better prepared to reply to the cus- 
tomer’s questions and to get his own arguments implanted 
in the customer’s mind. It is easier to sell a practical, at- 
tractive line of posture chairs now than it was when the 
first of such chairs were introduced, because the arguments 
in their favor are more generally accepted. It is possible 
to obtain an anatomical chart which brings out the basic 
arguments for posture chairs and supplies a foundation for 
further discussion. 

Suppose the salesman wishes to open up the subject of 
posture chairs. How should he go about it? 

In very much the same way that he would introduce any 
The customer, if he came for a chair, 

If his initial wants are satisfied, one 


other service line 


has chairs in mind 
can wheel out a first-class posture chair, and call his atten 


tion to it. The 


salesman should be interested himself, but 


Some Questions and 
Answers Intended to Bring 
OutIts Essential Advantages 


not too anxious to make a sale. He may show the ease 
and comfort of the chair, its adjustability and explain its 
If the customer is indifferent 
The seed is planted. If he 
gun on him, for he can’t go 


valuable features of service. 
or in a hurry, let him go. 
shows interest, turn every 
wrong in buying a posture chair. 

How many different makes of posture chairs are there? 

We haven’t the latest returns—quite a number. 

Can you tell me which ones are the best? 


We cannot. In the first place, we don’t know. So far 
as we have observed, each make has its features of value. 
They come as near fulfilling their purpose as any article of 
You can take any line and 
Posture chairs vary in 


human invention we know of. 
sell it with a clear conscience. 
price, and in style and appearance, hence selections should 
be made with an eye to one’s other office equipment. The 
experience of users is that they fulfill every claim. A few 
oppose them at first, but after brief use, opposition melts 
away. 

You have given us certain general statements about pos- 
ture chairs, but we still do not understand why these chairs 
are better than others. You say they tend to minimize 
fatigue. How? 

Posture chairs are specialized products. They are largely 
for typists and bench workers—persons whose occupations 
require them to sit hour after hour in one position. Such 
workers need chairs that tend to hold their bodies erect 
without too much muscular effort, supporting the spine in 
a natural position by means of a back rest properly ad- 


justed. The height of the seat is determined by the 
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physique of the user, so that the feet may rest naturally 
on the floor, taking pressure away from the lower thigh 
muscles. The circulation of blood is not retarded, hence 
the heart is not overtaxed, nor is the spine held at the 
wrong The internal organs are not compressed, 
and the physical processes go on naturally. 


curve. 


Are there other effective arguments for the use of pos- 
ture chairs? 

Yes; one of them is to adjust the chair and then invite 
the prospect to sit in it. If he has been on his feet for 


some time, he will appreciate the posture chair all the 


more. It is a fine argument—sometimes conclusive. 

How about the price objection? 

There are different prices, depending on the usual fac- 
tors of finish, style, etc. The average person wants the 
If he can’t afford it, and is sold on the proposition, 
In sell- 
necessary to 


best. 
he will get as near to what he wants as possible. 
ing a high-grade specialty it shouldn’t be 
shade prices. The article, in view of its service features, 
always pays for itself. 

What is the substance of the fatigue argument? 

I will answer that by quoting a few passages from an 
article by W. S. Ferris, president of the Do/More Chair 
Company, published in Office Appliances a little over a 
year ago: 

“The element of fatigue is far more serious than most 
people imagine. Just because its dangers are slow-work- 


ing, they are none the less deadly. One can understand 


the plight of a drowning man—because his danger is dra- 


matic. With air cut off, he loses consciousness in just three 


MR. HESS 





authority on office management, principles and prac- 


mw: \TEMENT made two years ago by a competent 
tices, to the effect that 65% of all business furniture was 
obsolete and should be replaced led to a careful investiga- 
tion by the Wood Office Furniture Associates of this angle 
of our business. 

It was manifestly impossible to scrutinize every piece of 
furniture in use in all the offices in this country with a view 
to developing the truth, or the untruth, of this significant 
statement. It was, however, possible to examine the situa- 
tion from the standpoint of sales and customers, and in 
this examination startling proof that the potential replace- 
ment market for business furniture was practically virgin 
territory, appeared. 

In fact, to say that 65% of our product in use in the 
offices of industry is obsolete, is too conservative. 

We found that there are in norma! times 5,435,458 clerks; 
1,014,962 excutives; and 2,182,262 professional people, wear- 
business We found further that our 
as an industry, when distributed over this 


ing out furniture. 
yearly sales, 
vast market, produced a standard lower than would be ac- 
ceptable in the most modest estimate of what constituted 
a reasonable replacement sales expectancy. 

Pursuing our investigation, the next logical step seemed 
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minutes—a swift and spectacular phenomenon. Yet what 
of the worker who bends over his work in a chair unsuited 
to correct posture, and thus excludes one-seventh of his 
intake of air? Like the drowning man, he does not get a 
proper supply of oxygen. Like the drowning man, he dams 
up an excess of carbon-dioxide in his system which “backs 
up” in his blood stream instead of being breathed out. He 
suffers the same consequences that bring unconsciousness 
and death to the drowning man—only in a lesser degree. 
In time such abuse to the body has disastrous results, while 
the immediate effect is fatigue, loss of efficiency, decreased 
output, mistakes. 

“Unfortunately, we are all inclined to think of fatigue 
only in connection with great displays of muscular activity. 
Coal heaving and ditch digging represent the general idea 
of fatiguing occupations. As a matter of fact, such occupa- 
tions frequently are less fatiguing than many of the routine 
office jobs with which we are all familiar. 

oe 

“Scientific seating is management’s outstanding oppor- 
tunity—scientific seating in chairs that are anatomically de- 
signed to promote healthful posture, that give support 
where support is needed, that eliminate pressure where 
pressure is harmful, that fit the individual through ad- 
justability, as shoes and clothing fit, and that are adjusted 
to each worker by an expert who is trained as a specialist 
in correct seating. Such seating is not only management's 
opportunity but its responsibility as well—both to its di- 
rectors who look for new efficiency and profits, and to its 
workers whose lives may be marred by improper posture.” 


BUSINESS FURNITURE 
REPLACEMENT SALES 


Text of Address Delivered by Frank 
T. Hess, General Manager, Wood 
Office Furniture Associates, Before 
the Twenty- Seventh Annual Con- 
vention of The National Stationers 
Association, New York City, June 6-9 


to be the determination of the reason for this condition. 
It appeared to result from the fact that there were two very 
distinct kinds of replacement furniture sales. First, those 
sales which originate primarily in the user’s mind, and 
which come to us practically uninfluenced by any effort 
These sales comprise about 90% of our re- 
placement business. Second, replacement sales which re- 
sult from planned effort on the part of our industry. 

Let me illustrate: 

As treasurer of my 


on our part. 


I get complaints from 
various people in my organization. They are sick and 
tired of the old, inefficient desks and chairs. I slowly be- 
come conscious of the shabby appearance of my offices. 
I know, in a hazy way, there is direct relationship between 
efficiency and surroundings. I know that it is costing me 
money, efficiency and prestige to maintain the junk com- 
prising my furniture. So, after a long while I begin to 
think of making a change, but—and it's a whale of a big 
BUT—no aggressive salesman is painstakingly educating 
me in all these things, so it is a slow process without the 
aid of this aggressive salesman. It may, and our survey 
shows in 90% of the cases, actually does, take me years 
to learn to replace this business furniture. 

Suppose, however, that I had been approached by a busi- 


business, 
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PARISIAN ARTISTS CREATE ORIGINAL DESIGNS IN BUSINESS FURNITURE.—Considerable interest has been aroused in Paris by the new 


presentations of office furniture made by some of the foremost French decorative artists. 


The illustrations above show a set of metal tables 


and chairs, designed and executed by Louis Sognot and Charlotte Alix for the furnishing of an office room at a chemical factory not far from 
Paris. The two photographs represent the same room, the peculiarity of the furniture being that the tables can be assembled so as to be used 


for several different purposes. 


he picture at the left shows the room prepared for a board meeting, and the other shows the same room made 


ready for reception uses, the tables having been disconnected and rearranged. The tables are of metal, and the chairs are of metal upholstered 
im Fabrikoid. Illustrations by courtesy of Du Pont Style Service, New York, N. Y., and Paris, France. 


ness furniture salesman who has shown me the great ad- 
vantage of having a definite furniture replacement policy 
based on sound economics and good business judgment. 
A furniture salesman who has carefully analyzed my busi- 
invaluable assistance to me in 


ness—who has been of 


achieving the most efficient lay-out—who has carefully 
scrutinized every piece of movable furniture in my busi- 
ness; and who, therefore, I have a liking for and respect. 
Suppose this salesman has pointed out to me that I am 
slowly, but inevitably, building up a background of non- 
descript furniture, inefficient furniture, worn out furniture, 
and that whether I like it or not, I am eventually going to 
This salesman tells me that there are 


I can have a 


have to replace it 
two ways that I can replace my furniture. 
policy of from time to time replacing individual units as 
their usefulness ceases—or, I can wait until sheer necessity 
forces me to replace the whole of my furniture at one 
time; thereby at one time confronting the necessity for an 
expenditure that may work a distinct hardship on my busi- 
ness. He has pointed out to me that at least 75% of my 
furniture is already written off the books—clear recogni- 
tion on my part that the furniture that we are discussing 
owes me nothing. In doing this, he has accomplished two 
things; he brought to my attention the irrefutable logic 
of his claim that some of my furniture should be replaced, 
and what is of probably greater value, he has established 
a firm foundation on which to stand when I endeavor to 
wangle out of him a big trade-in allowance out of all pro- 
portion to the value of the furniture that 1 am going to 
suggest that he trade in. He has set up a basis for his 
statement to me that, “Mr. Man, you, yourself, through 
your bookkeeping, have clearly proved that this furniture 
that you are trying to trade in owes you nothing. It has 
served its usefulness. It has paid for itself many times 
over. In other words, as furniture, it has little or no 
value.” 

If left to his own devices, the user of business furniture 


will not increase our replacement sales. We have evi- 


dence to support our belief that left to his own devices 
his replacement sales will get even smaller and will be 
made at longer intervals even than now prevails. 

When we consider the fact that this policy, or rather 


lack of policy, regarding replacement sales has resulted in 
65% of business furniture being obsolete, we immediately 
recognize that in addition to the loss of legitimate profit 
that we should have, we have violated our obligation to 
industry to keep them supplied with sufficient economical 
business furniture. 

There are two courses open to us as an industry. We 
can allow the situation to remain as it now is—or, we can 
take the initiative in the formation of a replacement policy 
regarding our product, and make a planned effort to en- 
force that policy, thereby benefiting both the people who 
buy, and we who sell business furniture. 

Is it logical that we should do this? 

As is conclusively proven in our national survey, if we 
establish a minimum economic lifetime of 16 years for 
business furniture, and replace it at the end of that period, 
we can increase our sales to 35% more than the biggest 
year in our history. 

Will this work any hardship on the buyer of business 
furniture? 

Who of your clientele writes off his business furniture 
at less than 6% per year? As a matter of fact, upon in- 
vestigating the bookkeeping policies regarding furniture 
in a number of both large and small concerns, the average 
period in which their business furniture was written off 
was closer to 10 than to 16 years—clear recognition on the 
part of the buyer that he should have a replacement policy 
based not only on sound accounting, but upon recognized 
principles of depreciation and obsolescence. In other 
words, when a user buys business furniture he, himself, 
paves the way for its eventual replacement. Unfortunately, 
however, if left to his own devices he will not always re- 
place his furniture when it has been written off his books. 
But, the fact remains that he does recognize that there is 
an efficient, economic lifetime to furniture that he buys 
and we are, at least, justified in agreeing with him. 

Know What Constitutes the Market 

The first step in setting up a definite workable plan de- 
signed to capitalize this replacement market is a com- 
prehensive knowledge of what constitutes our market. 
The Wood Office Furniture Associates has been, and is 
now distributing to furniture dealers around the country 
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not only our national survey but the application of that 


survey to specific trade areas, giving the number of users 
of business furniture in those territories, and setting up a 
minimum yearly replacement sales figure based upon the 
lowest possible standards aceptable to industry. If we 
succeed in establishing only a minimum efficient replace- 
ment policy, it will result in 35% greater yearly sales than 
the biggest year in our history. With the potential re- 
placement sales figure resting on a sound foundation made 
possible through careful investigation into this market, 
a plan of canvassing with a view to capitalizing the situa- 
tion presented is the next logical step. 

This requires hard work on the part of salesmen, and 
inspirational backing on the part of the man directing the 
salesman. On the other hand, it is a field of endeavor that 
offers unlimited scope for the exercise of salesmanship and 
sales managerial ability. It means that after envisioning 
the national picture, the local territorial picture, the sales- 
man must go into every department of every user of busi- 
ness furniture in his territory and get a comprehensive 
picture of every piece of business furniture in that par- 
ticular concern. And he must be equipped with the selling 
ability to get over the idea that this procedure will be of 
value to the man he is talking to. He must be backed by 
inspirational direction which will keep him hewing to this 
line until the thinking of this industry governs the replace- 
ment of business furniture. 
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[The actual mechanics, if the salesman has sold to his 
prospect the value of the establishment of a logical re- 
placement policy on business furniture, are comparatively 
easy. We have several methods for the salesman to use, 
which are available to anyone interested in the accom- 
plishment of this idea. We will be very pleased to work 
with any dealer or group of dealers as they may direct. 

The slogan of this convention is one of the most graphic 
and opportune that I have ever heard—‘“Step from the Red 
to the Black.” I wish that the author who suggested this 
as the slogan of this convention could so epitomize the 
necessity for hard labor upon which this transition is 
predicated. If we could be as conscious of the necessity 
for new thinking as we are conscious of the desirability 
of changing from “red to black,” our battle would be half 
won, 

I know a gentleman whose success in one of the most 
difficult fields of American merchandising has been a 
source of inspiration to many men. It was my privilege 
recently to discuss with him the difference in the think- 
ing of successful men and those of only mediocre or no 
success. I carried away with me a thought to this effect: 
“The first gauge to be applied to a plan designed to change 
conditions in times of stress is—will this plan be easy of 
accomplishment? If the answer is ‘yes,’ be wary of the 
plan.” 





DESK OR “ESCRITOIRE”’ OF JOHN LOCKE, FAMOUS ENGLISH PHILOSOPHER AND PUB- 
LICIST, THE TERCENTENARY OF WHOSE BIRTH WILL OCCUR ON AUGUST 29.—Apparent- 
ly the desk is ‘portable,’ for it has handles. The top part containing pigeon holes, drawers, etc., 
can be carried from place to place, protected by the drop bed which covers the front when desk 
is not in use. Any convenient table may serve as a base. This escritoire of oak is 
Locke Tercentenary Exhibition at Bumpus’ a Oxford Street, London. 

i 


(1632-1704) was one of the most influential of modern t 
there for a time after taking his degree, lecturing in Greek and rhetoric and 


rt of the 
ohn Locke 
nkers. Educated at Oxford, he resided 





of moral philosophy. Later he became the associate of men of influence in politics, with whom 


he sometimes passed through troubled periods. 
probably the most famous of his works. He wrote on many subjects, i 
perhaps the first man to point out the fallacy of attempting to sustain a Souble moneta 


His “‘Essay on the Human eye is 
w 


ludin. y, an as 





standard. Locke’s writings founded the English and French “sensational”’ philosophy whic 
is said to have led indirectly to Kant’s “‘critical’’ philosophy.—Acme Newspictures, Inc. 


Here Endeth the Annual Special Office Furniture Section 
of Office Appliances for July, 1932 
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An Important 


Announcement 
by 


THE H. C. COOK CO. 





HESE pictures reveal the 

four big advantages of 
Cook's new No. 30 Series 
for Card Visibles (Patents 
Pending). This is what you 
have long wanted 


A Vastly 





"V Neck” 


for easier attaching 











Bow legs 
for firmest Attachment 


~— 


Card 
Signal 








lt takes superlatives to tell 
the story—easiest to attach, 
most firmly attached, easiest 
sliding (even on heavy stock), 
and made of thinnest stain- 
less steel, impervious to moist 


Noth- 


Rounded Edges 


for easiest sliding 
on heavy cards 


climate and hard use 





dee | ys | . 
<—-f Ne ing like them anywhere! 
Lf) 
4 A worthy companion series 
to our famous No. 2 and 
Thinnest 






No. 20 series, used for book 
visibles and vertical records. 
#1 12 colors, plain or printed 


Stainless Stee! 
durably enameled 


oat 

" with numbers, days, months 
and alphabet. Samples and 

2 | prices from any dealer, or 


as The H. C. Cook Co., 14 


Beaver St., Ansonia, Conn 
COOKS 


Signals. 




















Improved 
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Permanent Blue Black “Skrip” Now Available 
‘Skrip’ 
Company, 


has been announced by 
Fort 


of research by 


\ * rmanent blue black ‘ 
the A. Sheaffer Pen 
fluid 


Madison, Iowa 


oll new represents years company 


chemists, aiming for a blue black ink which will not dis 
integrate upon standing. The manufacturer states that 
the new product is free from sediment upon standing 


It is permanent when used on all business records, and 
flowing and writing qualities facilitate bookkeeping opera- 
tions done with very fine steel pen nibs. The new product 
pints, half-pints, 
addition of 


is furnished in gallons, quarts, four 
two-ounce packages. The 
black “Skrip” makes the third permanent color 


in the line, the others being permanent royal blue, and 


ounce and perma- 


nent blue 


permanent jet black. Permanent blue black “Skrip” has 
all the properties of other “Skrip” colors when used in 
fountain pens. 

—_—<___— 


Underwood Portables Displayed at Mansion Inn 
J. F. 

dealer, 

at the 


Baumgardner, Underwood portable typewrite: 


recently made an interesting display of typewriters 
Mansion Luray, Va. The 


Inn, accompanying pic 





TYPEWRITER 


MRK. BAUMGARDNER’'S ATTRACTIVE PORTABLE 


DISPLAY 


shows the exhibit. The men in the picture, from left 
as follows: T. B. Burkhead, 
typewriter; J. Ff. Baumgard 
Jr., of the Washington 


Fisher ¢ 


tur¢ 
to right are manager of the 
seated at the 
James N. 
branch office of the Underwood Elliott 
of the Mansion Inn 
——~> 
Commodore Orr Sails as a Passenger 
W. G. D. Orr, of the A. B. Dick 


Ill., sailed June 4 on a brief vacation trip through Sweden 


Mansion Inn, 


ner, the dealer; Bagwell, 


ompany, 


and Ivan Price 


Company, Chicago 


Hlis yachting associates in Chicago feel that after the first 


day out Commodore Orr will insist on standing a trick at 
the wheel now and then to keep his hand in 
a 
Hammond Convalescing 
George N. Hammond, owner and manager of the George 
N. Hammond Company, 


is convalescing from 


Sacramento, Calif., 
to an 
His 


and successful recovery. 


Typewriter 
a five confinement due 


cataract. 


weeks’ 
operation on his left for removal of 
many friends wish him a speedy 
a 
Fine Installation by Trick & Murray 
& Murray of Seattle, stationers and office 
were awarded the office equipment in- 
new $25,000 plant of Williams & Com- 
CML. 


eye 


Trick equip- 
ment specialists, 
stallations in the 
food product manufacturers 


pany, 
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A new display for 


your counter in 


six gorgeous 


colors. 
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Ready to help you 
profit from COLOR 


CARTER’S NEW JEWEL INK DISPLAY 





Like the product itself, it 
helps you sell four bottles 
of ink instead of only one 


W erever introduced, Carter’s Jewel Inks in four 
different colors are a sensation. For in their deep 
glowing jewel tones, these inks are marvelously smart, 
utterly different, "way ahead of any other colored inks 
on the market. 
Sales of the set of four are easy to make, because such 
charming variety in personal correspondence is offered 
. and because the set in its exquisite silvered case 
adds charm to the well appointed table. 
And now Carter tops off this original and profitable 
idea on colored inks with a stunning new counter dis- 
play that’s free to you for the asking. 





It’s smart, graceful, colorful, distinctive—like the beau- 
tiful inks themselves. It shows how these rich jewel- 
like inks look in actual use . . . and effectively dis- 
plays the actual product. 

Don’t miss this opportunity to make 4-bottle ink sales. 
Tell your customers about these unique colored inks. 
Send your order today for a trial lot and for the free 
display that makes selling even easier for you. 


The sales manager of one of the 
finest department stores in the 
country recently wrote .. . 


“T don’t think we’ve scratched the surface of the Jewel 
Ink idea. To me, it’s the most natural suggestive sell- 
ing item I’ve ever seen. No transaction of stationery 
at least of tinted stationery—should be considered 
complete unless a box of Jewel Inks is suggested and 
sold along with it.” 
No guesswork in this letter. This department store 
knows from experience what Jewel Inks will do, hav- 
ing been selling these inks for several months. They 
ordered first in small quantity. But soon their orders 
had totalled 756 sets! You too, can make the easy 
profits that this famous store is getting. Act now! 
The Carter’s Ink Company, Boston, New York, Chi- 
cago, Montreal. 





THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Send me 
Name 
Street 


City 


dozen Carter's Jewel Cases, and the free counter display. 


State 
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ROBARCO 


Quality Products 





ADDING MACHINE ROLLS— 


Wound in our own plant—available in four grades. 





95%” rolls packed loose 100 to carton; or packed 
12 rolls to box, 8 boxes to carton, for conveniert 
distribution in small units. 


3156” rolls packed loose 50 to carton. 


STENOGRAPHIC NOTEBOOKS— 
Stock books size 6 x 9 and 434 x 9—60-leaf or 80-leaf 


manila covers. 


Special sizes—special imprints—pressboard covers— 
furnished to order. 


MANILA FILE FOLDERS— 


Straight cut or tab cut. 
Letter size, cap size, and guide height. 


Special sizes, and special folders for special purposes, 
furnished to order. 


TRANSFER STORAGE CASES— 
WOOD Storage Cases—stocked in Bill size, Letter 


size and Cap size. 





STEEL Storage Cases—stocked in letter size only; other 
sizes, and steel file boxes in other styles. made up to 
customers’ specifications. 


PAPER—A Grade for Every Purpose 


Mimeograph Papers—Manifold Papers—Second Sheets 
Bond Papers—Onion Skin grades—white or in 
colors—wrapped, padded, or banded. 


Send for Separate Descriptive Catalogs Covering the Items in 
Which You Are Interested. 


Rockwell-Barnes Company 
15M West 53th St. Chicago, Hl. 
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New Royal Portable Representatives 
Harry Thor has been appointed field representative of 
the portable division for the Royal Typewriter Company 
in New England and eastern New York state. Mr. Thor 
has taken the place of A. J. Newlands, who resigned to 
head the Royal Typewriter Company, Ltd., in Canada. 





HARRY THOR HERBERT HALL 


Mr. Thor began as a standard machine salesman in the 
Royal Typewriter Company’s Oakland, Calif., branch. 
Transferred to San Francisco, he distinguished himself in 
important territory. 

The Washington office of the Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany, Inc., has recently added to its staff Herbert Hall 
and James Longley, both of whom will specialize in gov- 
ernment business. 

—-——~<>—__—_— 
Art Alliance Holds Exhibition 

The National Alliance of Art and Industry, 65 East Fif- 
ty-sixth street, New York, N. Y., is conducting an exhibit 
of three-dimensional art as concerns utilities of household 
and business. A wide range of devices is on view, ex- 
hibited for award. The judges of this display of art in 
industry comprise a highly selected list of 500 men and 
women, representative of intelligent and alert consumer 
reaction from the industrial, educational and merchandis- 
ing points of view. Col. William Nelson Pelouze, of the 
Pelouze Manufacturing Company, Chicago, IIL. is president 
of the National Alliance of Art and Industry, and a mem- 
ber of the advisory committee. 

———— 


New Cellophane Covered Boxes for A. W. Faber 
Erasers 

A. W. Faber, Inc., Newark, N. J., are now ready with 
their new cellophane window boxes covering their Castell 
line of rubber erasers. 

The packing consists of one half gross to an attractive 
blue lithographed box with white letters, six boxes, each 
containing one dozen erasers visible through the cello- 
phane cover. While the entire group is not yet completed, 
A. W. Faber is prepared to ship the following numbers: 
Castell Parared pencil eraser; Paragreen pencil eraser, ink 
eraser and combination ink and typewriter erasers in both 
five and ten cent sizes. 

This new line of boxes can be displayed effectively on 
the counter or in the window without the risk of the 
erasers themselves collecting dust or grime. 

en 
Stationers’ Golf Association of New York 

The schedule for the remaining tournaments for 1932 is 
as follows:- July 12, White Beeches, George Fairchild, host; 
July 26, Queens Valley, LeRoy McCready, host; August 
16, Soundview, Don McLeod, host; September 13, Youn- 
takah, Ray Urmston, host; September 27, Munsey Park, 
George Carr, host; October 18, Richmond County, Fred 
Huber, host. 
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™ JUNIOR 


STAPLING PLIER 


with removable front plate 












To remove front plate un- Plier with front plate removed 

screw the two knurled nuts exposing staple channel and 

and lift plate as shown to the the jammed staple. 

right. 
IMPROVED N.-C STAPLER 

CAN BE Redesigned and im- 
USED AS proved with a removable 
A TACKER front plate this stapler 
WITH BASE is serviceable and de- 
FOLDED pendable. For general 
BACK fastening use in offices, 


stores, homes, etc., and 
for use as a tacker by 
swinging base back and 
applying staples direct 
to barrels or crates, tack 
up signs, posters, win- 
dow trim, etc., and is 
generally used by 
draftsmen in place of 


thumb tacks. Free win- 


dow display S-1. 
Duplex D1000 Staples senemen, 
and Neva-Clog A1000 
Staples are manufactured STAPLES 
expressly for the various 
N-C and Neva-Clog sta- 
pling machines. Other 
staples will not function 


properly. Packed 1000 


per box. The Neva-Clog Stapling Plier is 
capable of the heaviest work to 
which a hand stapler can be put. 

SOU AES Ample leverage makes operation 
easy and staples can be forced 
thru almost a quarter inch of 
material without difficulty. Free 
window displays No. 1 and Pl. 


NEVA-CLOG PRODUCTS, INC. 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
Manufacturers of 


NEVA-CLOG AND N.-C synioe STAPLING PLIERS 
NEVA-CL STAPL 
N-C STAPLERS AND DUPLEX STAPLES 




















BLACK 
DIAMOND 
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CARBON 
PAPER 


The Peak of Perfection 


A featured carbon paper 
of quality, to bedepended 
on at all times. It sells 
and re-sells. 


Write today for samples 
and prices. 


Rochester Ribbon & Carbon Co. 


Incorporated 
40 Browns Race, Rochester, N. Y. 














| CLIP-ONS 
imvite sales 


There is an extra advantage 
for stationery dealers in the 
sparkling, clean appearance 
of CLIP-ONS themselves 
and in the bright, attractive containers. 
This attention and interest value carries 
people along to where the actual superi- ra 





orities in use can prove themselves. 
CLIP-ONS are finished in brass or nickel 
and furnished in three sizes, providing for 
all office needs. For temporary use on , 

the desk, for filed papers, for enclosures % 
through the mails, CLIP- ONS are unex- 

celled. Write for sample and prices. a 


Clip-On Corporation 
Oswego, New York 
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Smith-Corona Display Plan Offers Possibility 


The methods used by the Fifth avenue store of L. ¢ 


& Corona 
gestions to dealers Che fact that 


Smith [ypewriters, Inc., supply valuable sug 


hundreds of authors 


typewriters is 


and others use portable 
Publishers are 
book jackets, 


newspaper people 


full use of in this display. always 


made 


glad to cooperate by renting books, photo- 


, \| ' 
f 
ees 
crricesi eater 





WINDOW DISPLAY IN FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, STORE 

OF L. C. SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS, INC.—This window 

features books written on Corona machines by well known authors 

In the picture one observes the latest book written by Peter B 
Kyne, ‘““The Lord of Lonely Valley.”’ 


and other advertising material so that every week 


graphs 
there is a new display in the window which attracts atten- 
Some of the Coronas 


Peter B. 


well known authors who use 
Kyne, Octavus Roy Cohen, H. L. 
Elsie Lincoln Steffens, Thorne Smith, Al- 
Payson Terhune, Edgar Lee Masters, Ann Pinchot, 
Harrison Kroll and Dr. H. S 
a 
Attractive Catalogue of Pelouze Scales 
Che Pelouze Manufacturing Company, 232 East Ohio 
Chicago, IIL, a convenient catalogue ol 


showing weighing devices for both lette: 


tion. 
include: 

Mencken, 
bert 
Harry 


Janis, 


Di key. 


street, has issued 
its postal scales, 


and parcel post mail. The symbolical 


catalogue has a 
and is printed in colors, as are the pages showing 
the various items in the Pelouze line. 

The company has ready for the 
of postal scales with dials indicating postage rates based 
on the new three-cent postage applying to first class mail 

ee 
Transfers Among Wilson-Jones Travelers 
worked out of the Chi- 
is now covering 


Kansas 


cover, 


trade a complete line 


Harry Berquist, who formerly 
cago office of the Wilson-Jones Company, 
Nebraska, which is under the jurisdiction of the 
City branch. 

Martin J. 


pany in Kansas. 


Aker will represent the Wilson-Jones Com- 
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i Ssencil as BUILT 
ON ENTIRELY NEW PRINCIPLE . 




















CLEARTYPE ; 
DRY STENCIL PAPER | 





. 
~~ re 

















Typing the stencil for 


Flexograph, as simple as 
typing on paper 





UNITED STATES AND FOREIGN PATENTS PENDING 











v J 
’ » & ae ye | or vee = 
Lowest Prices Ever Quoted for a Stencil Duplicator aa 


As the world’s greatest duplicator value, the Flexograph creates for live 
dealers thousands of prospects, who formerly felt they could not afford a 
stencil duplicator. The Flexograph is the lowest priced stencil duplicator 
made, yet does as perfect printing as the mostexpensive. Todemonstrate 
this new duplicator is to make a sale. The Flexograph comes in a hand- 
some black leather carrying case, like a portable typewriter. The 
duplicator and all supplies are thus ready for use any time any place. 











The Flexograph makes instant appeal to every restaurant, small bus- £2, Brush ink on pad and 
—_—— scl 1 flice | aciate the s . . k f st “il 7 hook stencil in place on 
iness, school or office who appreciate the superior work of a stenci én sondee fame 


duplicator, now available in the Flexograph at amazingly low cost. 

Dealers are urged to write at once for full description and our liberal- 
profit offer. Volume production and simplified construction make pos- 
sible prices that defy all competition—and the low prices mean in- 
creased sales and profits for dealers who push the Flexograph. Why not 
order a sample rushed to you today and start taking orders? Three sizes: 





NOTE SIZE LETTER SIZE LEGAL SIZE 


A Lower frame to printing 
$ 00 + 00 $ 00 © position—stencil flexed to 
contact paper 


6x9 inches, sells at $15.00 com- 8x11 inches, sells at $18.00 8x14 inches, sells at $21.00, 
plete with these supplies: 6 sheets complete with these supplies: 6 complete with these supplies: 6 

’ pa sheets Cleartype stencil paper; sheets Cleartype stencil paper; 1 
Cleartype stencil paper; 1 stylus; 1 stylus; 1 writing plate; 1 carry- stylus; 1 writing plate; 1 carrying 
| writing plate; 1 carrying case; ing case; 2 tubes black ink; 1 case; 2 tubes black ink; 1 ink 
2 tubes black ink; 1 ink brush ink brush. brush. 








THE HEYER DUPLICATOR COMPANY. INC. FS _ Stencil ep 


completed, 350 to 500 


945 WEST JACKSON BOULEVARD - - - - CHICAGO, ILLINOIS copies from one inking 
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MILK Inked Ribbons 
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kiNEY Carbon Papers 





Lead the World’ for Neat Writing 
Long Service and True Economy 


. ae ~ 


Miller Line Inked Ribbons Miller Line Carbon Papers 


Are made in a variety of grades, weights and finishes, 
in all standard colors, any size. Following are some 
typical adaptations: 


ADDING MACHINES 

















Are made in all standard colors and color combinations, 
record and copying, and in seven different degrees of 
inkings, for the following machines: 


ADDING MULTIGRAPH ADDRESSOGRAPH MACHINES 
ADDRESSOGRAPH POWERS ACCOUNTING BILLING MACHINES 
BILLING ROTOPRINT BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
BOOKKEEPING STENOTYPE COPYING CARBON PAPER 
CHECK WRITERS TABULA TING CARBONIZED ADDING MACHINE ROLLS 
DATERS rICKET-O-GRAPH ELLIOTT-FISHER CARBON ROLLS 
DUPLIGRAPH TIME CLOCKS FANFOLD CARBON 
HECTOGRAPH TIME RECORDERS HECTOGRAPH COPYING CARBON PAPER 
MAIL-O-PRESS rYPEWRITERS MOON-HOPKINS BILLING MACHINES 
MULTICOLOR PRESS UNITED ACCOUNTING ONE TIME CARBON 
“i . —s : , PENCIL CARBON PAPER 
And for any other machine using an inked ribbon, in POWERS ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
any color or combination of colors—a right ribbon for REMINGTON TALLY ROLL ke 
every specific set of conditions under which the machine SUPER MANIFOLDING CARBON 
ie operated. TABULATING MACHINES 
Prompt and careful attention is given to Special or TYPEWRITER CARBON 
Unusual ribbon requirements by our Research and De- And for any special use or adaptation to which a sheet 
velopment Departments. of Carbon Paper may be applied. 


STENCIL INKS for 


Rotary Duplicating Machines 
—open drum, closed drum, fountain feed 


Inquiries Cordially Invited 


The Miller-Bryant-Pierce Co. 


General Offices and Factory 
AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 
ESTABLISHED 1896 
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Philadelphia Stationers Association 

The regular monthly meeting of the Philadelphia Sta- 
tioners Association was held on Thursday, June 16, at the 
3ellevue Stratford hotel. After dinner E. St. Elmo Lewis 
of the Advisory Management Corporation explained the 
working of that organization. 

Reports were heard from several of those who attended 
the National convention in New York, including a report 
from President Charles A. Connell. 

President Connell appointed a nominating committee 
consisting of Past Presidents Francis B. Irwin, William 
Henry Brooks, Sr., and Rowland Altemus, to suggest 
names of officers to serve next year, and to make its report 
at the September nteeting. The suggestion that National 
President William E. Ward be invited to attend the meet- 
ing was warmly endorsed. 

E. St. Elmo Lewis believed that during the first year of 
the depression dealers lulled themselves into inaction, 
trusting that it would soon pass. Now that the third year 
is worse than the first, we are awakening to the realization 
that something must be done. He advised some method 
whereby the salesmen could study under a special training 
system. Dealers must absorb new ideas to end the con- 
ditions now existing. The amount to carry out the plan 
he suggested might be raised through the educational 
committee of the association by prorating contributions 
from the dealers and allied trade members. The Penn- 
Mar-Va Club requested that they also be included in the 
plan. 

President Connell announced that A. Nelson Bushnell 
of the Alvah Bushnell Company would take the place of 
W. H. Russell on the educational committee which would 
plan out the sessions of the new school.—CH 

———E—E— 
Forgotten Profits in the Stationery Store 

Every carton of “Pen-Skrip” leaving the factory of the 
W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company contains a placard calling 
attention to the fact that larger sales can be easily made 
if the four-ounce package is given preferred position in the 
arrangement of stock. The manufacturer has found that 
checks made in retail stores indicate that dealers are for- 
going profits which they might reap easily. If the stock 
is arranged so it is handier for the sales staff to reach for 
the larger size, the temptation to hand out the smaller 
size is usually averted. If the small size is in sight, or in 
easy view of the customer, the smaller sale is probable. 
The customer’s attention can be called to the fact that the 
four-ounce size contains twice as much as the small size, 
and costs but a dime more. 

Ee 

Smith-Corona People Put Forward Novel Idea 

What is declared to be an effective merchandising idea 
has been developed by L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, 
Inc., to help dealers promote the sale of remanufactured 
L. C. Smiths. Remanufactured L. C. Smith machines are 
rebuilt in the company’s factory at Syracuse by the same 
workmen and with the same care and precision used in the 
manufacture of new machines. Before the machine leaves 
the factory, a price tag is attached which carries the manu- 
facturer’s guarantee. The tag is secured to the machine 
by means of a lead seal 

ee 
Information Wanted 

Information is requested as to the address of a man 
using the name, W. B. Eakers, and representing himself 
in the Middle West as a typewriter man from Cleveland 
and other places. He is said also to use the names, E. F. 
or G. B. Young. 

———— 

The cautious man seldom achieves greatness.—Bram- 

words (The Bramwood Press). 
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IMPORTANT 


The Pelouze Mfg. Company are now fur- 
nishing their entirenew line of Postal Scales, 
with dials that comply with the latest 
postal laws. Send for catalogue. 


New “Duotone” finish for all 
Pelouze Postal Scales 


They tell automatically the exact 
amount of postage, in cents, re- 
quired on all mail matter, in- 
cluding parcel post rates by 
zones. Warranted accurate. 
Beautifully finished in the new 
“Duotone” finish, red and black 
or green and black. 


; ra "STANDARD ” 





MADE IN SEVERAL 
STYLES @ INTENDED 
FOR INDIVIDUAL DESK 
@ LIBRARY @ OFFICE 
OR SHIPPING ROOM 


Dealers supplied 
through leading 
Jobbers 


Made in Two Sizes: 
No. 2 “Standard” capacity 2 pounds. 
No. 4 “Standard” capacity 4 pounds. 


PELOUZE MANUFACTURING CO. 
232-242 East Ohio Street OG CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Original Manufacturers of Reliable Automatic Postal Scales 








Theres "TWICE the money 


in them now! 


Heads up! Travel interest sweeps to its peak this month. 
A real » ei of Rand M®Nally Pocket Maps in your 
window right now will pay big! 

They offer twice the value . . . twice the market of 
ordinary pocket maps. Everyone is a prospect .. . every 
motorist, traveler, business man. 

Each Pocket Map contains an auto road map . . . com- 
mercial map . . . travel routing, postal, bank and hotel 
data . . . census figures. For only 50 cents! 

Get these double value maps out in front, and watch 
them sell! Order from your jobber, or direct. Write for 
new free catalog of Rand M°Nally maps. 


RAND MENALLY & GomiPANY 


Dept. T-7 
536 8. Clark Street, Chicago 
270 Madison Ave., New York 559 Mission St., San Francisco 


























OUR SALES FOR 
THE FIVE MONTHS 


January ist to June ist, 1932 
were 


10°. more than the same period 
in 1931. 


It may be you, too, Mr. Dealer, could 
make that statement if you were 
our agent in your city. 


Phillips Ribbon & 
Carbon Co., Inc. 


Factory and Executive Offices 


61 HALSTEAD ST., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


BRANCHES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 
82 West Broadway 209W. Jackson Blvd. 115 Purchase St. 


PHILADELPHIA CLEVELAND COLUMBUS 
1033 Chestnut St. 1002 Leader Bldg. 5 West Broad St. 
SAN FRANCISCO MILWAUKEE LOUISVILLE 
203 deYoung Bldg. 6114 — 227 Citizens Bldg. 
d- 
























Opposite the new 


Waldorf Astoria 


NEW YORK 


at 4Q* and Lexington 


Living in a great hotel is satisfying. It is an 


assertion of your independence. It offers a con- 
venient and pleasing means for entertaining 
friends and proclaims your social standing. A 
room from $2.50 per day and $50 per month up- 
wards is economical living and is obtainable at 
the Shelton. 


of many smart and magnificent hotels. 


The Shelton is in the very center 


Club features (free to quests) are as follows: Swimming 


pool; completely equipped gymnasium; game rooms for 


bridge and backgammon; roof garden and solarium. 


Restaurant and cafeteria service at reasonable prices. 
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Cook Completes Twenty-fifth Year with Royal 


Charles B. Cook, vice-president in charge of production, 


Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., recently celebrated th 
twenty-fifth anniversary of his connection with that com 
On the appointed day, Mr. Cook’s desk was cov 


floral decorations and 


pany 


messaues Cait 


many 


ered with 





VICE-PRESIDENT C. B. COOK, OF ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, 
AT HIS FLOWER BEDECKED DESK ON HIS TWENTY-FIFTH AN 
NIVERSARY WITH THE COMPANY 


from the factory, friends and co-workers throughout the 
country At a dinner, tendered in his honor at Hartford, 
Conn., fellow-executives and plant associates paid tribute 
of their regard. The dinner was given by the Foremen’s 
club at President E. C. 


Faustmann presented Cook with a gold watch. 


jell aliiiietiedss 
Parker Makes Liberal Offer on Old Pens 


offers $1.25 


the factory, on which occasion 


The Parker Pen Company, Janesville, Wisc., 
to $2.50 for old pens offered on purchase of new Parker 
Duofolds 
campaign started by The Parker Pen Company 


This is in pursuance of a nation-wide trade-in 
Old pens 
of any kind, provided they have gold points, are accepted 


in trade. Every pen taken in by the retailer during this 


sale is accepted by The Parker Pen Company for credit 
on the list price of the dealer’s reorder 

The Parker blue book of old pen trade-in values shows 
allowances of $1.25 on the purchase of a Lady or a Junio 


Duofold at $5; 
$7, and $2.50 on the purchase of a Duofold Deluxe at $10 


$2 on the purchase of a Duofold Senior at 


Vice-President Kenneth Parker states that the plan was 
tested in three cities before making the offer national and 
that local 
advertising and tying up with window displays averaged 


dealers in the test towns running their own 


sales increases from 285 to 375 per cent 


a 

New Globe-Wernicke Stationers Catalogue 

A catalogue and price list concerned exclusively with 
stationers’ products has just been released by the Globe 
Wernicke Company, Cincinnati, Ohio. This new piece of 


trade literature contains an unusually large variety of 


products that classify as among the 
These 


items include transfer cases, box files, binding cases, arch 


“bread and butter” 
most profitable items in a dealer's store at present 


and clip boards, manila and “Nearleather” envelopes and 


folders, “Every Day Files” and similar products. The 
price list shows several important price reductions which 
will be of interest to every dealer 
jesnsthiasheiiltiasimansiee 
Nuhn Celebrates Twenty-one Years with Royal 
Harold Nuhn, a 


Typewriter Company, 


salesman at Chicago for the Royal 


Inc., celebrated the twenty-first 
anniversary of his connection with the company June 17 
He started as a delivery boy, then became shipping clerk 
Later he was given a chance at selling, and made good, 


both with his manager, and with his customers 


= 

Pasadena Man in the East 
Anderson of the 
special Royal dealer, is making a tour 


Elmer Anderson Typewriter Company, 


Pasadena, Calif., 


He was recently in New York City 


of the east 
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rare NTED 
NG 
PROTECTOR 


TI protector nsists of a 
tt pring ste trip in each 
wing whict me between 
re loathe r ver and the 
rinas “ entina the rinas 
from pus y through or bulg- 
ing the cover. 

This sma tector increases 
the fe of ar y ring book and 
is doubly essential in a port- 
folio f this type which 


olic 
subjected to hard, every-day 
outdoor use. It preserves the 


neat appearance. 
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Sales Essentials 






A new, practical device that sells readily to salesmen 
and executives. 


The new ZIPPIT Carryall became popular as soon as it was 
produced. Dealers all over the country are enthusiastic about 
the product and the ease with which it sells. 


The patented Ring Protector, an exclusive selling feature, and 
the advertising and sales promotion material available to 
Wilson-Jones dealers, help ZIPPIT Carryalls pay generous 
profits to progressive stationers. 


No. 37314 Genuine whirl grain cowhide. 


List price, each - - - - = $6.50 
No. 37414 Brown porcupine artificial leather. 
List price,each - - - - - = = = = $4.75 


If you have not placed your trial order, send it in at once and 
turn this lively product into a profit-maker for you. 


WiLsSon-JONES COMPANY 


KANSAS CITY 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK 
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EsTERBROOK pens and sales oppor 
tunity... How easily you can combine 
the two! 





Esterbrook pens with the Esterbrook 
writing in rhythm gives you the penman- 
ship story. A story that will gain atten- 
tion. For everyone has an interest in 
yenmanship much greater than his 
interest in pens. 





the sureness 
io indecisive 
ed letters 


hold 






8 
Esterbrook a thm. ! . 
iting! ? =1) mate a 
of aoe no ill a ook writin 
pent a , Ester ke an 


° tro 
can co ut vigor of a padability- 







Demonstrate how Esterbrook pens with 
their excellence of workmanship and 
material, smooth the office detail and 
speed of production. Show the actual 
savings in money as well as in efficiency 
from the use of Esterbrook pens. 





128. ‘ 
eness of , isthe 
i riting 1D rhyto due 


Esterbrook W tribution to Then use Esterbrook as a talking point, 
e 








vit . 
Estero ciency- Sere’ pootacnon to prove the calibre of your other sup- 
trial © restfulness wit plies. The same superiority characterizes 
ht oK P COMPANY every product you carry. 
Oo N.J- ‘ 
mden, + 











ESTERBROOK PEN COMPANY 
86 Cooper Street Camden, N. J. 


or Brown Bros., Ltd., Toronto, Canada 


IT's THE COST OF PENMANSHIP, 
NOT THE CosT OF PENS, THAT COUNTS 


Toronto 
P 
NMANSH! ’ 

st OF PE 
irs THE CO ens THAT COUNTS 
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Interesting Letter on the Subject of Visible Index 

At the meeting of the Illinois Booksellers and Stationers 
Association held last May at Peoria, Ellis W. Myers, 
executive secretary of the American Booksellers Associa- 
tion, New York, made an address in which he reviewed 
the suggested plan for keeping data concerning books on 
cards in card cabinets, so that the questions of customers 
could be more readily answered by sales people. One of 
those who listened most attentively to the address was H. 
E. Hawkins, vice-president of the Stationers Loose Leaf 
Company, Milwaukee and Chicago, and in a letter written 
a few days after the convention to Mr. Meyers, Mr. Haw- 
kins makes the suggestion that instead of the system being 
carried in card drawers, it would be better to adopt the 
quicker, more modern method of visible record binders. 

Mr. Hawkins points out that the Vortex Company, a 
concern with a capitalization of about five million dollars, 
in Chicago, has adopted the small, inexpensive ring type 
visible binder to which records can be added and informa- 
tion posted much more quickly than by the older method. 
Booksellers usually have in stock the visible record binders 
11 or 14 inches by 534 inches wide with a capacity of 400 
accounts. The same sheet will fit into a book of greater 
capacity which various firms can supply. If, for instance, 
one is looking up a subject such as religious books or auto- 
biographies, history, etc., and desires to find some authors, 
the material can be put in these ring books and several 
forms of indexing can be used. 

Mr. Hawkins goes on to explain in detail the application 
of visible indexes to almost every type of record and de- 
clares the belief that the system of visible binders is the 
most modern and rapid record now obtainable. 

a ae 


Cut and Copy Service by Sheaffer 

The W. A. Sheaffer Pen Company, Fort Madison, Iowa, 
has prepared for dealers’ use a “Cut and Copy Service.” This 
shows the full range of advertising illustrations the com- 
pany is prepared to furnish to its dealers for their store 
and newspaper advertising. These may be had as printing 
plates or mats. In addition half tones for catalogue use 
are available. With the illustrations are suggested copy to 
use with the cuts. Copies of this book are free on request; 
in addition, the Sheaffer advertising department will sub- 
mit layouts and copy on more elaborate advertising cam- 
paigns than are covered in the pamphlet. 

ee 


Exhibits School Posters 

The John W. Graham & Company of Spokane, Wash., 
recently held an exhibition of George Washington Bicen- 
tennial posters made by pupils of the schools of the city. 
Special welcome was extended to school teachers and fac- 
ulty members and the exhibition was featured in the show 
windows of the Spokane store fronting on Sprague avenue. 

The store called attention to the attractive art display, 
encouraging attendance with the statement, “It’s a marvel- 
ous exhibit—You should see it.” 

Not only were the public grade schools of Spokane repre- 
sented, but all the Catholic or parochial schools of the city 
participated in the event—CML. 

ee 
Vaughan Not with LaSalle Extension 

D. W. C. Becker, executive assistant to the edu- 
cational director of the LaSalle Extension University, in- 
forms Office Appliances that neither U. G. Ford nor E. 
Vaughan, referred to on page 103 of Office Appliances for 
June, have any connection with the LaSalle Extension 
University of Chicago. Ford was supposed to be a student 
at the Fort Smith Commercial College and Vaughan is re- 
ported to have said he represented the LaSalle Extension 


University. 












Repeat Orders 


Come easier to the individual or 
distributing organization that 
stresses quality. Crown Ribbons 
and Carbons have the quality 
which makes satisfied customers. 
Your city may be on our “open 
for representation” list. Inquire. 


Crown Ribbon & Carbon 
Mf. Co. 


Rochester, N. Y. U.S.A. 














For that Sales Manual, Catalog, 
Book of Regulations, etc. 


PERFECTION METALS 


Our service is particularly designed for stationers 
who operate their own printing and binding plants. 
Many different types and sizes of ring and post 
binder metals are now being used and cneiuats we 
specialize in their production, frequently bringin | 
out new metals embodying latest developments — 
improvements, this service is exceptionally valuable 
in its field, 

If you do not have our catalog, send for a copy. 
Besides specifying and illustrating our many stock 
metals, it is a veritable compendium of useful in- 
formation on the subject. 


Loose Leaf Metals Co. 


INCORPORATED 
6816-6824 Arsenal St. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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A complete line 


New additions, revampment of our regular 
line—we couldn’t improve on our binding 
principle so we improved its looks—allows us to 
offer new opportunities to Office Equipment Out- 
fitters. Low in price, extra eye appeal—plus the 
outstanding efficiency and durability, famous to 
the Proudfit Line are the new sales features of 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Equipment. 
We are equipped in every respect to offer prac- 
tically anything in the line of loose leaf binders. 
Write for full information or allow us to quote 
on any job. 
\¢ ’ s 
iN PRICE | 
. 
Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Low 
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Windows of Defunct Bank Help Seattle House 

The E. W. Hall Company, office equipment dealers, 911 
Second avenue, Seattle, have availed themselves of the 
large window space in the vacant bank at Second avenue 
and Madison, four doors from their store, to brighten the 
approach to their own establishment. 

The two large windows of the building formerly occu- 
pied by North Coast Bank & Trust Company have been 
converted from emptiness into a bright and pleasing dis- 
play of office equipment, including mimeographs and other 
office machinery, stationery and examples of mimeograph 
work, with placards that point to the Hall organization 
four doors below.—CML. 

Se 


“Doc” Hanson’s Selling Helps 

“Doc” Hanson of Hanson Business Machines, Inc., 2082 
East Fourth street, Cleveland, Ohio, who has had twenty- 
seven years experience in advertising and selling type- 
writers and other business machines, has developed and 
copyrighted an effective sales plan. The plan consists of 
two sales letters for repair and overhaul service, two sales 
letters for typewriters and supplies, two collection letters 
and one good-will letter. “Doc” says, “They (the letters 
in the Hanson sales plan) get results where ordinary let 


ters fail. I know because I have tested them in my busi- 


” 


ness. 
—_———_ 
Ribbon and Carbon Man Covers Northwest 
W. H. Houston, Pacific Coast representative of the Mit- 
tag & Volger lines, recently spent some days in Sacra- 
mento calling on dealers and assisting them by making 
personal calls on special customers. From Sacramento he 
went north to cover the Pacific Northwest territory. 
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“LITTLE” 


Typewriter Ribbons 
and Carbons 


| Compare the greater opportunity of “Little” 
brands typewriter ribbons and carbon paper: An 
exclusive sales right with liberal commission and 
no investment necessary, in the hands of a sales- 
man having acquaintance and entree throughout 
his territory offer an almost ideal combination. 
And, here, there is no possibility of being cast 
adrift by merger or consolidation. In typewriter 
ribbon and carbon production, “Little” brands 
are the standard of comparison. Salesmen with 
office equipment experience and established con- 
tacts will find the “Little” proposition worth 
investigating. 


A. P. LITTLE, INC. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Office: Bible House, Astor Place. 



































PENS AND PENCILS 


Berkeley, Calif._-J. F. Hink & Son have been netting an increased 
volume of sales by offering a trade-in allowance of $1.25 on every pen 
offered as part payment for a $5.00 Parker pen. 

Chicago, !!!.—-Hamilton Kendrick, territorial representative of the Amer- 
ican Lead Pencil Company, made his usual spring trip to the Minnesota 
twin cities in June. 

Chicago, t!.—-K. W. Kuhl, formerly assistant advertising manager for 
The Wahl Company, has been appointed sales promotion manager for 
Foodtown Kitchens, Inc. 

New York, N. ¥Y.—Monroe P. Gold has entered the moving picture field, 
having sold his interest in the fountain pen company bearing his name, 
and also his interest in the Eclipse Pen Company. 

San Francisco, Calif.—Charles H. Hyatt, 909 Geary street, the first of 
June became the Pacific Coast representative of the C. Howard Hunt Pen 
Company, Camden, N. J 

San Francisco, Calif..-Bob Holetz, retail store manager for Schwa- 
bacher-Frey Company, reports that their trade-in fountain pen proposi- 
tion that has been so well presented both in the press and in their 
splendid windows, has resulted in a material increase in sales. They have 
had some fine window displays of both Parker and Sheaffer pens and sets 














LOOSE LEAF 


Chicago, til.—-The merchandise stocks and office equipment of the Chi 
cago Binder & File Company were sold at auction by Michael Tauber & 
Company. 

Philadelphia, Penna.—Watson 8S. Morss, who was formerly managing 
editor of Lefax, is now editorial director of World Business, a pocket size 
digest of articles published in business papers, etc. The new publica- 
tion is issued by World Business Digest Publishing Company, 119 South 
Fourth street 











MARKING DEVICES 


Brooklyn, N. Y.—Standard Stamp & Stencil Works has opened for 
business at 516 Dahill road. 

Erie, Penna.—The Duro Rubber Stamp Company, 123 East Seventeenth 
street, has been taken over by Thomas R. Buss and Joseph O’Connor 

London, Ontario.—-The Thistle Rubber Stamp Works, of Sombra, has 
opened a branch store and factory at 312 Dundas street. 

New Orleans, La.—The Ed Smith Stencil & Rubber Stamp Works, 426 
Camp street, was bequeathed by Mrs. Wyman Hoey to her brother, George 


Theiler. Mrs. Hoey passed away May 15. Mr. Hoey passed away 
March 15 





a 


Up-to-date Stencil Craft 
Said ‘‘Vic,’’ file closer of ‘3,000,000 On Parade’’ in the Chicago Evening 
Post: ‘‘Bought a set of brass stencils the other day and discovered how 
bad times really are. The set included a ‘cent’ sign, but no ‘$.’ 
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“A mistake like that would hurt 
in the BEST of times!!”’ oe 


Tear estimate didn't sound possible when 
| first saw it. And when I investigated some of those sub- 
totals | smelled a rat right away. 


“Don't blame the office. | And what we would have 
Everyone in there is doing | lost would buy all the Mar- 
two men's work . . . and/ chants the factory could pro- 
they're as loyal and hard | duce in a year! 

working a bunch as I've ever | 
seen. 








“Let's get a Marchant. Ma- 


a“ ‘chines cost less than addi- 
But we've carried this econ-| tional salaries . . . and 


omy program too far.|mistakes cost more than 
They're working with anti- ‘both. “ 


quated equipment. 


“A —_— like that (if J Phone the ay Marchant 
hadn't caught it) would hurt | 'ePresentative—or write direct to us 
a i reg! of Gua | for a demonstration of the lightning- 


MARCHANT 


Duplex 
ELECTRIC CALCULATOR 


ACCUMULATES 
Adds... Subtracts 
Multiplies . . . Divides 


MARCHANT CALCULATING 
MACHINE COMPANY 
Dept. 262 
Oakland, California 





SALESMEN 


The Marchant offers YOU a 
proposition full of sales oppor- 
tunities, the chance to build your 
own future, with great money 
making possibilities. Write us or 
phone our office in your city for 
an interview. 





19 Years 


building calculators. 
Electric, hand operated, 
portable. Ass low as $125. 


FASTESTELGURING-AN-FHE-WORE 
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You can “get out of the red” 


by giving your customers extra value at no extra cost 


The quick turnover so necessary for profits these days is made through concen- 
trating your purchases on lines that are large enough to fill most of your requirements 
in a particular field. 


THE ONE SHIPMENT—ONE BILLING METHOD REDUCES OVERHEAD 


Buy your flat and expanding envelopes from a source that can also supply your 
other needs in tongue clasp and string and button styles, also low priced lines of 
filing envelopes, etc., in standard grades of cheaper paper stocks. 


The Many Dealers Who Sell 
Keatheroid 
Expanding Wallets, 

V. F. Pockets, Etc. 


also sell many other of the 500 salable items contained in our latest catalog No. 32, 
which we have recently issued. 








| atheroid, 


| Expanding wallets in 1- 
| 2-4-6 and 8 pockets are 
| protected where the 
wear is greatest. 













Vertical file pockets | 
have gussets that do not | 
break away from the 
fronts and backs. 








Made with tan cloth Made with tan cloth 
gussets or red paper 


= oe PATENT No. 1,734,642 ens 


Special Notice: The Gusset inter- 
locking reinforcement feature on 
both our file pockets and wallets is 
thoroughly covered and protected 
under patent No. 1,734,642 of which 
we are the sole owner and manu- 
facturer. 


Other extra values are represented in our extensive envelope line through the above 
patented construction in our five piece wallets and vertical file pockets. This style 
of reinforcement positively protects the containers at all points of wear, and pre- 
vents the inter-locked gusset tops from tearing away from the body of the con- 
tainers, thus adding materially to the durability of the items. 


For latest Price List, Sam- 
ples, or Rush Shipments, 
Address 


QUALITY PARK ENVELOPE CO. 


Makers of Up-to-date Filing Containers for Modern Business 
Distributing Warehouse & Sales Office: 11-116 Merchandise Mart, Chicago 
GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORIES AT SAINT PAUL, MINN. 
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FURNITURE 


Chicago, !11.—The assets of J. D. Freese & Sons Company were auc- 
tioned June 7 by order of the United States district court. 

Chicago, ti|.—M. R. Lome & Company, dealer in used furniture, 408 
South Dearborn street, has opened a branch store at 160 West Lake street. 

Chicago, !li.—The Office Equipment Company, 312-14 West Monroe 
street, has no plans to open a branch store. An unfounded rumor has 
been circulating in the local trade. 

Hartford, Conn.—E. S. Pierce and I. W. Clark, formerly with Pierce 
Company, Inc., have established the E. 8. Pierce Company, 320 Pearl 
street, handling office equipment and commercial stationery 

Neenah, Wis.—The Howe Company, Inc., 128 West Wisconsin street, 
has been opened ; office and school supplies are carried, as well as bridge 
and party goods; this business is conducted by Miss June Seiler, daughter 
of Dr. and Mrs. T. J. Seiler 

New York, N. Y.—The New York Desk Corporation has been chartered ; 
capital stock, $10,000; A. Gondelman, charter representative, 6 East 
Forty-fifth street. 

Pahokee, Fla.—The International Desk Company has been chartered ; 
capital stock, $100,000 and 3,000 shares common ; Corporation Trust Com 
pany, charter representative 

Syracuse, N. George A. Grosch has joined the Onondaga Office 
Equipment Company, 216 East Washington street. The past nineteen 
years he had represented the Amberg File & Index Company, covering 
New York state and Pennsylvania, making headquarters here. He has 
charge of the company’s filing equipment and system department. 











RIBBONS AND CARBON 


Chicago, lll.—F. S. Cooper, of the Codo Manufacturing Corporation, 
made a trip in June to the Northwest, taking in Minneapolis, St. Paul 
and cities on the way northwest. 

Chicago, tll._-The Standard Manifold Company, an established busi- 
ness, 219-21 West Chicago avenue, has been chartered to manufacture 
and deal in office supplies, etc.; capital stock, $5,000; incorporators— 
Lester K. Williams and Rose Fleischman. 

Cincinnati, Ohio.—M. A. Mooers, president of The Harris-Mooers Com- 
pany, 119-21 Opera place, left June 10 for a ten-day trip to New York. 
His headquarters there were with the Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Com- 
pany, Glen Cove, L. I. 

San Francisco, Calif.—W. G. Huston, Pacific coast manager for Mittag 
& Volger, Inc., has been making another tour of his territory, going first 
to the Northwest, then as far east as Denver, thence to spend several days 
in Los Angeles prior to returning to San Francisco. 

Toledo, Ohio.—C. M. Stouffer has joined the local sales staff of the 
Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., handling ‘‘Roytype’’ supplies. 


STATIONS & F 


Charlotte, N. C.—Shipping Room, Incorporated, has been chartered to 
deal in office building supplies of every kind and nature; capital stock, 
$5,000 ; incorporators—Wm. A. Schreiber, C. A. Cochran and F. A. Mc- 
Cleneghan. 

Chicago, !l!1.—DeLang, Coles & Company, located many years at 309 
South La Salle street, has moved to 415 South Wells street, where the 
store and print shop are combined. 

Dayton, Ohio.—The Pohlman-Walker Company has been chartered to 
operate a stationery store on Second street, west of Main; incorporators— 
Louise Pohlman, Stella W. Pohlman and Louis C. Walker. 

Elkhart, Ind.—An appraisal of the stocks of the Timmons Stationery 
Company showed assets of $6,189.57. C. H. Barney is receiver. 

New York, N. Y.—The Brewer Stationery Company has changed its 
capital stock from $100,000 to 200 shares no par value. 

New York, N. Y.—A judgment has been issued against Stationery, Inc., 
37 West Forty-third street, in favor of Hyman M. Resnick, 415 Lexing- 
ton avenue. 

Omaha, Nebr.—The Corey-McKenzie Company, an established business 
at 1124 Harvey street, has been incorporated; capital stock, $25,000; in- 
corporators—Guy C. McKenzie, C. E. Corey, R. J. Hanks and Charles E. 
Duffie. 

Oakland, Calif.—Frank A. Bush is now covering the East Bay territory 
for the Pacific Stationers, located at 595 Mission street, San Francisco. 
He was previously with the H. C. Capwell store in Oakland. 

Philadelphia, Penna.—Claude N. Campbell has been appointed general 
manager of the William Mann Company. 

San Francisco, Calif.—H. G. Roehm, Pacific coast sales manager for 
Eaton, Crane & Pike, 770 Mission street, has returned from a satisfac- 
tory trip to Hawaii. 

San Francisco, Calif.—Stationers as well as others are not only giving 
the summer trim to their windows, but are looking forward to something 
special for the days of the big Shrine convention, booked for July 26-28. 

San Francisco, Calif.—R. L. Miller has become assistant to Isabella 
Clark, stationery buyer at the Emporium, 835 Market street. Miller has 
been in the stationery business twenty-five years, recently with the 
American Papeterie Company. 

San Francisco, Calif.—R. A. McNally, from the Los Angeles branch of 
Rand McNally & Company, was a recent visitor in San Francisco, and 
canvassed the trade here for his lines. He went from here to the north- 
west. A. A. Belford, vice-president of Rand-McNally, also made the city 
a visit. 

San Francisco, Calif.—The San Francisco Stationers’ Association, at 
its regular annual meeting, re-elected all officers for the ensuing year. 
These are Edward H. Wobber, president; Arthur Moench, vice-president. 
For the executive committee: E. E. Crandall, James Schwabacher, Harry 
Stratford, James Patrick, and Benjamin P. Upham. 

San Francisco, Calif.—George D. Nelson, western representative of 
Weldon Roberts Rubber Company, Newark, N. J., recently made the 
stationery trade of San Francisco and the bay region in the interest of 
his firm. He has also planned a trip of from four to six weeks through 
the Pacific northwest. He makes headquarters at the Whitcomb Hotel in 
San Francisco, and at the Rosslyn Hotel in Los Angeles 

Vancouver, B. C.-C. P. Foster & Company has opened a commercial 
stationery store at 592 Seymour street. This business shares the store 
used by T. J. Byrnes and R. F. Hume, handling Royal typewriters and 
Todd check protecting devices. 

Wausau, Wis.—The Hickey Book & Stationery Company conducted a 
“Going out of business’’ sale, in which standard merchandise was sold at 
reduced prices. 
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A 
New 
te Low 
Price 








NUMBER 
332 


OUR NEW DUPLICATING INK is a brand new product 
at a new low — . . .. thoroughly tested and enthusi- 
y our 


astically OK 


‘d 
No. 332 is a positive Black—will not separate. 


biggest distributors. 


. 


quickly on the paper—no smudge and gives off 5 to 10% 
more copies per pound. Will not dry or on the pad. 
Performs perfectly on either open or closed type machine. 


DISTRIBUTORS—We have an attractive, profitable, 


business build 


proposition that will increase your 


duplicating ink iness, month after month. 


Write for Details 


Ink Specialties Co. 


519-21 Se. Laflin St. 
Chicage, Hl. 














CARBON 
PAPERS 


An Opportunity 


One of 


stationer is the exclusive mer 
lines. More than a mere symbol 
of position, such arrangement is evidence 
of recognition by the manufacturer and is 
frequently an aid to greater profits. 


quality 


Bucki 


carbon pa 


for over 


roduced by processes develo 
ae study of available materials and of 


business 


petent authorities to be among the best 
upon the market. 

In certain cities Bucki ribbons and car- 
bons are now handled by the leading 
dealer on an exclusive basis. If you are 
interested in establishing a Carbo 
Ribbon department, specializing in the sale 


of these 


able business, better write us; we may 
have a proposition to offer in your terri- 


tory. 


The BUCKEYE 
RIBBON & CARBON CO. 


1458-1468 East 55th Street 





for Stationers 


a leadin 
ndisin ot 


the functions markin 


supreme typewriter ribbons and 
er have been sold thru dealers 
chisty years—always high grade, 
oa in life- 


requirements—conceded by com- 





mn and 


products, and building a profit- 





Cleveland, Ohio 
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KOCH Waterproot PORTFOLIO 
TO RETAIL FROM 10c to 50c 


Flexible, resilient and shed water 
like an oilskin. Perfectly sanitary, 
odorless and fast color. Sturdy and 
durable for keeping important pa- 
pers and records safe from mildew, 
dust and deterioration. Also made 
in large artists’ sizes. 


These expansion portfolios (and 
loose-leaf covers) are made in sev- 
eral weights and sizes from a pat- 
ented creped waterproof material 
They look like leather and wear 
even better than most leathers. 
Unexcelled for carrying salesmen’s 
samples or photographs 


Absolutely waterproof and moistureproof. 

Fold It, Roll It, Crease It—It Cannot Break or Crack 
Sample Sent on Request 
BERTHOLD S. STERN COMPANY 
Exclusive Distributors for KOCH Products 


770 Washington Street Boston, Mass. 














j Map Tacks 


Vise 
Signals 


! Viz Signals 


never was a time when Graffco Products 
were so badly needed in office, shop, or 
factory. Tell 
thousands of ways in which these famous 
efficiency devices help to uncover new 
business, easier in short- 
handed organizations, ete. Graffco Prod- 
ucts are unapproached in quality as well 
Write us if you're not 


Give a customer 
something that 
will help his busi- 
ness, and you can 
make a sale—no 


matter what con- 





ditions are! There 
purchasers some of the 
work 


make 


as usefulness. 
already a Graffco dealer. 








GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 


64 Washburn Ave. Cambridge, Mass. 
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Anniston, Ala.._The Anniston Typewriter Company has been established 
by Thomas A. McCourry at 1032 Noble street. He had been representative 
of the Underwood Typewriter Company the past ten years. 

Bellingham, Wash.—-J. F. Perry and R. L. Hume have joined the sales 
organization of the L. C. Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 

Chicago, t1..-The American Automatic Typewriter Company has filed 
an amendment to its corporate charter, changing the capitalization from 
$100,000 to 4,000 shares non par value. 

Maurice Ockers has joined the local branch of the Under 





Chicago, til. 
wood Typewriter Company, having charge of wholesale portable sales 
had been connected with the Atlantic division formerly. 


He 

Houston, Texas.—The local branch of the Royal Typewriter Company 
Inc., has moved to more commodious space in a better location 
Kokomo, Ind.—Henry Beckley has become sole proprietor of the Beckley 
Typewriter & Supply Company, 112 West Taylor street. This business 
has been established at Kokomo the past fourteen years. The home office 
is at Marion. 

Macon, Ga. 
tition in bankruptcy ; Walter Hohnstone has been appointed receiver 
schedule was filed, showing assets of $5,865 and liabilities of $6,708.60 

Milwaukee, Wis.—Edward P. Maurer has been appointed manager 
Milwaukee and Waukesha counties for the Woodstock Typewriter Com 
pany. The past two years he had been secretary of the John Cc Becker 
Company. Previously he had been with the Remington Typewriter Com 
pany and the Underwood Typewriter Company. 

New York, N. Y.—The Globe Typewriter Exchange, Inc., Royal 
writer dealer, has moved from 253 Broadway to 126-30 Church street 

New York, Harry Thor has been assigned to the post of field 
representative of the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc., handling the port- 
able business. He succeeds A. J. Newlands, who has resigned to become 
head of the Royal Typewriter Company, Ltd., of Canada. 

Philadelphia, Penna.—Peter Paul Mechanical Service, 142 South 
Eleventh street, has been registered as a commercial title in the com- 
mon pleas court by Edward J. Nunn, Broad and Walnut streets, Gladys 
E. Basow, Bryn Mawr, and John R. Nunn, Hartford, N. 

St. Paul, Minn.—The Capitol Writing Machine Company has moved to 
a new location at 361 Bremer arcade. 

San Francisco, Calif._-By a slip of the tongue, the San Francisco Type- 
writer Dealers Association was reported to be offering five months rental 
for $3.00. Three months for $5.00 was intended, and this as a trial for 
trade stimulation. 

San Francisco, Calif.——‘‘Bill’’ in charge of the ac- 
counting machine division, has been transferred to the Santa Barbara 
branch as manager, where he will look after the distribution of the Un- 
derwood typewriters, Sunstrand adding machines, and the Elliott-Fisher 
machines. 


The Macon Typewriter Company has filed a voluntary pe 
A 


type 


Bryant, formerly 


and Underwood accounting 
San Francisco, Calif.—F. G. Fink, manager of the Underwood branch, 
appreciation of the friendly notice given them of their new 


expresses 
office of which they feel so proud, and affirms that people certainly do 
read the Office Appliances carefully. This they can prove by the num 
ber of visitors who have called to look them over after reading the account 
in this publication. Mr. Fink is pleased to report that their June busi 
ness has been going so much ahead of any month for some time that he 
feels they have a right to be much encouraged, especially when they 
look over the character and standing of the people with whom they are 
doing business. It indicates real confidence in the immediate future by 
some rather astute business heads. 

Seattie, Wash.—-The Rebuilt Typewriter Company has been established 
in the Maritime building by ‘“‘Biil’’ McDowd 

Toledo, Ohio.—-C. W. Oxley has joined the local sales organization of 
the Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 

Washington, D. C.--Herbert Hall 
local branch of the Royal Typewriter Company, 
government business. 

West Paim Beach, Fla.—-The Patterson Typewriter Company has opened 
at 110 South Poinsetta avenue, specializing in the repair and service of 
all makes of typewriters, adding machines, cash registers and other office 
machines 

Wilmington, Del.-The Delaware Typewriter & Supply Company, Tenth 
and Market streets, has added office supply lines 

Youngstown, Ohio.—-The units of the Underwood Elliott Fisher Com- 
pany have been merged in the Elks building, 220 West Boardman street 
This brings together the offices of the Elliott-Fisher, the Underwood and 
the Sundstrand divisions. 


and James Longley have joined the 
Inc., specializing on 








MACHINE S 


Chicago, Il1.—L. J. Zant has become manager of the Chicago office of 
the Allen-Wales Adding Machine Corporation, 500 North Dearborn street 

Chicago, 1.—-Mr. and Mrs. Walter Lothrop, of the Adding & Calculat- 
ing Machine Exchange, returned in June from a motor trip east. Both 
are Downeasters, and enjoyed renewing acquaintanceships and visiting the 
familiar places. 











OTHER MACHINES 


Chicago, W1._-The Mail Meters Company has changed its name to In- 
terstate Postale Meter Company, Henry M. Goldsmith, charter repre 
sentative, 105 West Monroe street. 

Los Angeles, Calif._-The Western Wholesale Stationers, Ltd., 307-09 
East Third street, has become representative in the west for the Graphic 
_ Company 

ilmington, Del.—The building at Sixteenth and Claymount streets, oc- 
cupied by the Dictatype Company, suffered a nominal fire loss several 
weeks ago. 





F Prospect for Business 
Philadelphia, Penna.—Cooper-Greene Company, addressing and mailing 
business at 1116 Keith street, has been registered as a commercial title in 
the common pleas court by J. A. Baylson, 6313 North Thirteenth street 
and Louis Baylson, 5917 Latona street. 


—————_—___ 
American Equipment in Caracas Store 
, Commerce Reports] The first modern department store ever erected 
in Caracas, Venezuela, has been completed recently to replace one 
destroyed by fire about eight months ago. The new building is of two- 
story fireproof construction, and equipped throughout with steel shelving 
and counters of American manufacture. 
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POSTAGE 


os 


ON JULY 6th! 


In the new Revenue Bill just passed by 
Congress and signed by the President, the 
postage rate increase takes effect July 6th. 
Increased postage rates render all present 
mail scales obsolete—a tremendous replace- 
ment market is immediately opened—an 
unusual opportunity is now presented to 
the office supply dealer and salesman, pro- 


viding he offers only a superior line of 


service-free, precision accurate and speedy 
scale. 


If you are listening to Opportunity’s knock, 
write Stimpson Corporation, 837 South 
Logan Street, Louisville, Kentucky, De- 
partment No. OA-732, for the details of the 
new Stimpson sales franchise—it is a real 
money-maker. 


RATES 
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STIMPSON 


True Weight 
PARCEL POST and 
MAILING SCALES 


iad insure full protection 
against postage loss 


SSE 
?, 
, 





MODEL X 





MODEL 48 


*The only scale on the market 
which will compute automatically 
70 lbs. of first class mail, air mail 
and all 8 zones of parcel post. 


HIGHER RATES mean INCREASED POSTAGE Losses 


due to inaccurate scales. 


MODEL 5 




















BEFORE YOU BUY ANY SCALE, IT WILL PAY YOU 
TO FIRST SEE A STIMPSON. 


STIMPSON CORPORATION 
837 S. Logan St. LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















MANY Successful 
TYPEWRITER DEALERS 





assure satisfaction to their cus- 
tomers by depending exclu- 
sively on AMES as a source of 
supply for typewriter parts, 
tools and rubber platens. By 
concentrating their needs for 
these supplies in one order, 
they save valuable time and 
much trouble and expense. 


Branch offices, conveniently 
located, provide quick service 
in supplying tools, rubber 
platens, and wide selection of 
parts. Orders for these goods 
are shipped 24 hours after 
they are received. By devot- 
ing our service to the trade, 
we leave the retail field en- 
tirely to our dealers. 


When you buy AMESCO or 
A MES FLEXIBLE platens, 
you assure your customers of 
platens of the highest type, 
and you know that we give 
every order utmost attention ; 
why not obtain the same serv- 
ice for typewriter parts and 
tools? Remember that 


AMES MEANS EXCELLENT SERVICE 


AMES SUPPLY COMPANY, 564-572 W. Randolph Street, Chicago 


Branch Office and Export Dept. 
50 Lispenard St., New York 


Great Britain Office 
Longs, Ltd. 


Branch Office 


583 Market St., San Francisco 


79 and 80 Queen Street, London E. C. 4, England 








TYPEWRITER PARTS—TYPEWRITER TOOLS—RUBBER PLATENS 
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The Line of Lowest Ultimate Cost 






























An authority on the subject says--- 


“Science in purchasing is the ability to dif- 
ferentiate between initial and ultimate cost.” 


Science in Carbon Paper and Inked Ribbon making is the ability to pro- 
duce with perfect accuracy a range of qualities to uniformly give the 
exact results desired with all kinds of machines and writing paper. 





“The Line of Lowest Ultimate Cost” meets the requirements of each 
Science. You cannot know what it will do for you until you investigate. 
Without any obligation on your part, we will be glad to send you 
samples for any requirements you describe. 


NEIDICH PROCESS COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


Burlington, N. J., U. S. A. 





ed 


The “Aluminum” Pocket Seal a 
ee gar edie 7 E M PO ” D U PACO 


= DRY STENCILS 











(NON-CELLULOSE) 
IN NEW ATTRACTIVE PACKAGE 
14 REASONS WHY THEY ARE BETTER 


1—GUARANTEED for THREE YEARS against 
deterioration. 
2—Do not CUT OUT closed characters. 
3—White BACKING sheet COATED—coating acts 
as ¢@ CUSHION for CLEAN CUTTING in type- 
writer. 
4—White backing improves VISIBILITY when typing. 
5—White backing produces a LEGIBLE PR 
BO NOT CLOG or gum keys of 
é— or gum of typewriter. 
7—Will not affect RUBBER ROLLER. 





Eo SEALS SPECIMEN IMPRESSION LEVER SEALS 


Luis 





Self - inkin Numberi ; : : 
a = aabber ane ee WAX SEALS | 8—Can be CLEANED with turpentine, benzine, 


gasoline or alcohol (alcohol preferred account 
quicker evaporation). 
9—Will produce DARKER copies after cleaning. 
10—STRONGER nes prone for damage. 
11—Perfect for US work 
12—Transparent ae easy TRACING. 
13—Will keep in any CLIMATE. 
NAME PLATES 14—Can be RE-RUN many times. 
BADGES METAL CHECKS pa ee ey ~DEALERS: Write 


MANUFACTURED BY for proposition 


| J and price-list 
MEYER & WENTHE - CHICAGO 
OFFICE & FACTORY - 24 to 30 S. Jefferson St. i LIC AT OF R PAPER 


D 
LOOP STORE - 31 North Clark Street 
WEST SIDE STORE - 30 S. Jefferson St. 1 224 Bs 4 ts s AS ” 

















Catalogue of Complete Line will be sent upon request 
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CATALOGUES 


Paragraphic reviews of current issues from 
the catalogue and allied fields, classified for 
convenient reference. 





Catalogues—Manufacturer 

From The Carter’s Ink Company, Cambridge, Mass., comes a folder in 
colors descriptive of Carter’s poster art colors. 

From the Trussell Manufacturing Company, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., comes 
Catalogue No. 20B, covering the students’ and commercial lines. Emphasis 
is given to the ‘‘Press-To’’ trigger for operating the binding mechanism. 

The Pelouze Manufacturing Company, 232 East Ohio street, Chicago, Ill., 
has issued a new catalogue of its postal scales, for both first class mail 
and parcel post shipments. 

From the Toledo Metal Furniture Company, 1100-1200 Hastings street, 
Toledo, Ohio, comes Price List No. 700-D, applying to the listings in 
Catalogue No. 100-A and Supplement 20. This list covers ‘‘Uhl’’ equip- 
ment for the office, factory and school. It includes a convenient index, 
segregating office equipment items from factory and store items. 

From the Art Steel Company, Inc., 300 East 145th street, New York, 
N. Y., comes a fine catalogue depicting the ‘‘Asco’’ line of steel office 
equipment and specialties. This line affords stationers a complete array 
of items of steel for the modern office, including a variety of filing, stor- 
age and utility units for assembly into counters. Bank equipment of steel 
is well represented. 








Eas & a. 


United States exports in the office machines, equipment and supply fields, during 

March, 1932. Where mechanical devices are listed, when driven by electric motors, 

the value of the motor is included with the machine. By the division of statistics, 
United States Department of Commerce 





Lack of Space Prevents Publishing the Usual Export Tables Covering the 
Entire Range 


Typewriter Exports—March, 1932 
Standard, New. Portable, New. Used & Rebuilt. 





















Countries Number. Number. Number. Parts of. 
a 23 $1,208 25 $915 125 $2,561 
Azores & Mad. Is.... «... ahen 1 75 cece eee TTT 
DEN cansoenstecuee 180 11,303 181 6,724 nae ose $709 
DEED. canscecececce 6 420 cose cece eoes esse ease 
Czechoslovakia ....... 118 8,699 158 6,072 2 626 291 
IL cnctkeacbibtndnl 14 865 58 2,279 i 37 687 
Finland ........sse«++ 9 678 esse eves 58 1,374 eses 
France cvcccccccocccce Se hbn 147,212 3,606 133,066 549 13,172 1,920 
DE caessecenssees 273 18,813 3,115 118,852 294 6,334 1,667 
GED. escceccesececes cece 2066 eeee cece seee ecee 51 
DD sdbe encesice sece eece ocee cece cece coos 165 
EE chitin ninainineundl oéese sees 2 100 tees 
Irish Free State...... 12 440 sees ese TT 
BEE ebdoenecoeesoecee 141 10,497 272 9,951 95 2,722 288 
EMEVIR neccccccccccces 10 760 4 144 ones es ; 
Netherlands ......... 160 11,524 192 7,447 198 4,306 472 
Py sesenscccasece 47 3,395 63 2,996 5 175 89 
Poland and Danzig... 51 3,650 5 250 cece ones 447 
DUE scesecececess 10 700 52 1,900 15 602 77 
Rumania ............. 5 350 45 1,600 . cece eee 
Soviet Russia in Eur 15 1,089 esce cece TT 
Spain ..... ee ° 65 5,102 117 4,456 50 1,114 162 
Sweden . 90 6,464 88 3,910 - 25 
Switzerland ... 238 16,840 296 11,208 1 398 
United Kingdor - 89 2,050 110 2,000 2,634 
Yugoslavia on 3 945 10 404 aoe 35 
CORBER ccccccecccccce 97 5,577 39 1,426 284 6,326 64,562 
Costa Rica............ 2 152 20 785 ee oes ees 
Guatemala ........... 2 140 2 100 oene 68 
Honduras ..........+. 1 85 aes 8 256 12 
Nicaragua .......es0% 5 350 6 216 3 55 ll 
Th. pesepasentes 47 3, 364 4 147 15 447 6 
RRURGEE ccccccccccces 5 354 11 410 cess esse 15 
BEEEEED cccccccescesene 69 5,053 29 1,260 75 4,695 679 
Newfoundland & Lab 4 272 eee eece eoee ee cove 
Bermudas .....+....++ 2 152 ose 
Jamaica .......eseees 5 380 2 84 cece sone 
Oth, British W. Ind.. 1 83 3 108 1 15 
OEBR ccococccccoccccce 1 76 5 217 ones cose 182 
Dominican Republic.. 2 146 sce ee 
Haiti, Republic of 1 70 ones ess 
Argentina ............ 129 7,307 21 1,045 207 
 cnccessecesocce oe ones 84 
BEES isteccocetsesces 96 6,635 10 430 1 35 258 
GED anocdwossecesence 145 9,892 61 2,452 10 
Colombia ..........++. 18 1,240 18 657 8 
I .<tseesabecese 1 60 23 852 
British Guiana....... ‘ ease 2 62 owas 
. ewes m. inee 30 1,170 . cose 
POTU .ccccccesecsccees 22 37 1,388 5 116 : 
SUE seseccescooce 4 2 432 geee eons 66 
Venezuela ....... 16 3 120 pene ease 20 
British India.. 2 98 4,340 il 444 202 
Ceylon .... . 12 25 970 ote . 161 
GED wocurensceccaccs 16 23 968 61 2,565 299 
Netherland E. Indies. 39 120 4,368 10 245 346 
French Indo-China... 10 23 870 , ‘ 15 
Hong Kong........... 10 onan 31 493 
TAPAN .ncccecsececeees 141 107 3,903 25 928 93 
Kwantung .......+.+.. eee 36 oe oe oes 
Philippine Islands.... 52 69 2,605 bes 130 
BIAEE cccccccccccccccce eens 7 347 6 122 64 
BPTIR __ .cvcccccccccce 3 144 oe0 . oe 
Australia .......... - 181 35 1,260 . 967 
French Oceania....... eece ces eeee 1 22 eee 
Belgian Congo........ ° 1 48 bin 
Union of S Africa... 81 48 1,935 18 564 1 

ME ccccccscceccccce 16 35 1,330 - 178 

Algeria and Tunisia. 119 247 9,026 ome 

Other French Africa. 2 5 187 1 50 

MOPOCCO 2. ccecceesees 22 25 900 

Mozambique ......... 5 5 180 

Oth. Portuguese Afr.. 1 73 cece seen - . — 

Other So-th Africa... ll 836 cece cone 6 270 29 
Total .........++- 5,049 $346,324 9,595 $361,177 2,105 $52,711 $79,088 

Shipments from the United States to: 
Hawaii 57 $5,179 68 $2,840 13 $513 $434 
Porto 56 3,123 2 85 cree 











ARE YOU SHARING 


THIS TREMENDOUS MARKET 
FOR ZIPPER BINDERS?? 





OLD TYPE METAL SHOWN 
NOW EQUIPPED WITH 


Sulsdele —Trigger Metals 


NEW STYLES AND SALES APPEAL 


Stein-Way Binders combine the old type Loose Leaf 
Binders and the Zipper Envelopes ALL-IN-ONE. Neat— 
convenient—compact. Opens promptly—closes securely. 
Can be carried without losing contents. 


Made in large selection of Styles, Leathers and Prices. 
Style—Quality—Price 
Complete Information on Request 


“ 564 W. ADAMS ST. 
Stein Bros. Mig. Co., Ime. *neheo Le. 




















New Air Mail Accuracy 
S) Requires 
a 


The Post Office Department now permits a variation of only five 
grains instead of one-thirty-second of an ounce as heretofore. Old 
scales will not weigh to that fine precision. It is found in the new 
improved Triner Model 9 T Beam Postal Scale f i 
ing air mail, foreign mail, and general mail. 

States Post Office t has placed an initial order for 11,250 
and since we received an additional order for 7,500 of these scales 
for use in various post o' 
Air mail with insufficient postage goes by rail. Many letters which 
apparently require five cents according to old scales, will require an 
additional ten cents because of new government exactness. This 
new scale will save costly delays and embarrassments. 

A LIVE OPPORTUNITY FOR STATIONERS 
This improved model is the finest as well as the only one which will 
meet the new requirement for accuracy within five grains. Impor- 
tant refinements which will appeal at once to intelligent business 
men have made this accuracy possible. 
Inform your sales staff of the new government accuracy in postage 
and build new friends now by featuring this new Triner product. 


Triner Seale & Mig. Co. 


2714 W. 2ist Street, CHICAGO 
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OFFICE APPLIANCES 


...-for Profits! 


Your customers will want the 


THIS MODEL **‘Bump”’ because of its low 
$ 3 00 cost, economy in operation, 
’ convenience and quick action. 
ecient Four models—two styles. They 


are profitable for you, too. 


Write for Dealers’ Proposition. 


THE BUMP PAPER FASTENER CO. 


DEPT. O 


LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN 


Eastern Representatives 


Seymour-Conover Co., 350 Broadway, New York City 





| SALES LETTERS 


Need the Support of 
SALES LETTERHEADS 





Your letterhead frequently is all that 
your prospective customer sees or knows 
of your business. In appearance, it ought 
to be on a par with your best dressed 
salesman. 


In context, it should give the important 
facts of your business; its general im- 
pression should reflect the character of 
your business; should suggest the prin- 
ciples of action which have directed the 
progress. 


We make good letterheads. We can 
make one that will represent you worth- 
ily, every business day of the year. If 
you are interested, we should like to ask 
you some pertinent questions and make 
some valuable recommendations. 





American Embossing Company 
192-96 SENECA Sr. BuFPALO, N. Y. 











Loose Leaf Rings 





No Large Brass 
Joint to Tear Nickel Plated 
Paper FIVE SIZES 


Inside Diameters 
1, "=—1.35 Per 100 
50 oe “ 


Open Easily, “1 a a 
Close 1% "2 65 “ « 


Securely 2350 “ “ 


For loose leaf books, binding reports, blueprints, etc. 


Write for information 7 oose Leaf Metals 


on our line of...... 


The E. W. Carpenter Mfg. Ce. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 









































Sales Books 


Keep blank sales books on 
hand always. Big, steady 
demand; long margin. Get 
our prices before you buy. 


Also ask for liberal dealer agency 
on printed sales books, manifold 
books, cafe checks, etc. Orders 
easy to get, easy to handle. Bet- 
ter quality, quicker service, 
closer co-operation. 



































Let us quote on books for your 
own use, too. 
ADAMS BROTHERS 
COMPANY 
Sales Book Makers Since 1890 
TOPEKA, KANSAS 
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THE TYBON RIBBONER 


Cuts your cost in half. Over 1000 in use. 
For specialty selling. It repeats and repeats. 


and uniformity, ev 


item fully and unconditionally guaranteed. 
AVAILABLE NOW a 


New and instructive sales helps. 


Also the 1932 Wholesale List and New Special Offers. 





\INCREASED SALES and PROFITS 


IN TYPEWRITER RIBBONS AND CARBON PAPERS 
DOMITOR—GRADE-A—XELAR—ECONOMY 


Four outstanding grades of ribbons and carbons cach the best in its class. They 
enable you to meet competition from every angle of quality and price. 


For winding your own ribbons at a substantial saving. 


A line complete in every detail. Manufactured to the highest ideals of quality 


“Perfection in Correspondence” and “A real Saving in Typewriter Ribbons.”’ 


1026 FILBERT STREET TYBON CORPORATION 




















The office 
appliance of real merit. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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RIBBONS 


Dealers 


Sansom at Tenth Street 





U. S. TYPEWRITER RIBBON MFG. CO. 





ESTABLISHED 1895 


Inquiries Solicited 


CARBONS 


Philadelphia, Penna. 

















A yar in the Binder T= | 
ls Worth Two in the Pocket manouss Gon Conrany 


The salesman who carries business cards 
loosely in his pocket is obsolete as 
man who offers a girl “loose” candy. 

there is no comparison between a. 
candy and the perfect box of bonbons, 
there is none between loose business 
cards and those in a Wiggins Compact 
Binder. Sales managers know this, and 
are willing to pay more for business 
cards done in this modern way. Ask any 
jobber listed here for details, or write us. 


The JOHN B. WIGGINS COMPANY 
Originators of Book Form Cards 
1162 Fullerton Ave. Chicago, Ill. 


WIGGINS 


BOOK FORM CARDS COMPACT BINDERS 


0 menmcce ~<aeo 


New York City 
Richard C. Loesh Co, 


ore 
The Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cincinnati 
The Chatfield Paper Co. 
Grand Rapids 
Carpenter Paper Co. 
Houston 
L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. 
Ft. Worth 
Southwestern Paper Co. 
Detroit 
Seaman-Patrick Paper Co 
Los Angeles: Lane Paper Co 
















PRICES 
EXTRA 
SPECIAL 
DISCOUNTS 
COMPLETE 
INDEXES 


Ask for list and prices 


LOWER NOW 


For 25 years manufac ‘turers 
INDEXES—BINDERS 
LOOSE LEAF SPECIALTIES 


G. J. AIGNER COMPANY 


503 S. Jefferson, Canal Station, Chicago 
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5,000 Staples in 
(1) Loading 


N° wobbly tin gadget, 
this Eveready Stapler. 
No, sir! It's built to 
work right, and finished 
to do credit to any desk. 
Makes its own staples — 
cannot clog or jam. In 
attractive enamel Olive 
jreen finish. 


“The Result of Long 
Experience and Knowl- 
edge of Requirements” 


EVEREADY MFG. CO. or soston 


34 Southbridge Street, Worcester, Mass. 





























They junk their old chairs 


wherever veipew the efficiency eye pentet fetnen that can 
be promoted through 


STURGIS 
POSTURE CHAIRS 


Quickly and completely adjustable without 
Is complete line sold egehatenty 
h dealers. Write today for informat 


Sturgis Posture Chair 4 


STURGIS, MICH. 
of the f Sturgis All-Metal 
Stands 





M fact 














Multiply 
Typists’ 
Production 








One typist can pro- 
duce 300 one-hundred-word repetitive letters a 














day on the Auto-Typist, each one individually 
typewritten with special data in the body of the 
letter . . . and still have time for other work. 
Samples of Auto-typewritten letters and full in- | 
formation will be y 
sent on request. Auto-typist 
American Automatic 
Typewriter Co. “ton 
232 W. Schiller St., Chicago, Ill. ©) 
joccccccccccccccccomecccccccocococccce 
Mi 4a 
STEEL-STRONG 
Coin and Currency Handling Supplies 
Sold Coin Wrappere—old style with tapered or 
Exclusively gummed edges, tubular, and automatic. Made 
ohess iealieen f northern spruce Kraft, unequaled 


o 

strength. Ask about free bank — 

Currency Bill ay . or Federal 
nk i 


style. Ask about free m 
Currency Racks — Coin =. & Bill 
Strap Cabinets. 
Coin Trays and Lift Pans—made of sheet 
steel; trays are colored to identify contents, 
Nationally lift pans are olive green 
Advertised in Coin Bags, Coin Bag Seals & Seal Presses. 


“ Manual Coin Counters. 
Leading Bank  ‘Teller’s Moistener. 


for 


Journals Dealers: Write for catalog and sample case. 
THE C. L. DOWNEY CO. Gian Sit 


oe Se 
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OAKVILLE - AMERICAN 
i a, 





PRAARAARAAAAA § 


OAKVILLE-AMERICAN PIN DIVISION ig 


Scovill Manufacturing Company al tiNG & on 


—"ADpreermpPvUBy,. CONN EBCPTIC UT 


OFFICE APPLIANCES 








NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


OAKVILLE ‘** The Yellow Box Line” 
Pins, Clips, Fasteners, Thumb-tacks, Tak-a-pins, ete. 


Oakville 








A Distinctive Line 
that will hold your trade 
TURNER & HARRISON 
STANDARD, SILVER-ALLOY 
and GOLD-PLATE PENS 


Smoothest, slickest pens made 
Catalog on request 


TURNER & HARRISON PEN MFG. CO., Inc. 
Established 1876 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
IMPRINT PENS A SPECIALTY 











The New No. 4 Model . 


EXCELLOSCOPE 
STENCIL TRACER 


Complete *7.50 


For tracing pictures, cartoons, de- 
signs, ruled formas, etc., on stencils for 

















reproduction on ANY Stencil Duplicator, or with ink 
for Gelatin film or composition Duplicators 

Completely equipped with Sty'us, Screen for shading, Writing 
Plate, Electric Cord, Plug, Socket, Socket Holder, Assort ment of car- 
toons, Art Designs, Complete Instructions,’ Scope and Aut for $7.50. 

OTHER FAST SELLING PRODUCTS FROM OUR DUPLICATOR DEPT. 

Excellograph Rotary Stencil Scope Lighting Equipment 50 

Duplicator $37.50 Pooney Eraser and Brush Holder .25 
Legal Two-faced Gelatin Film Dup. 7.50 Modern Note Copy Book Holder 1.75 
No. 5 Double Glass Excelloscope. 11.00 Key Ring Polisher 
PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 572 James P. Durkin, Gen. Mer. 
339 FIFTH AVE. Liberal Discounts to Dealers PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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INDEXER STRIP 
TRANSPARENT 


GUMMED 
s FASTENER 








MARKILO Envel made in all ring-book sizes. 

MARKILO INDE EXE ER 5 Strip (blank-label) ready-to-cut. 

Transparent signals, card cases, etc. Sample on request. 
The Dozen System vs. Decimals, Booklet Mathamerica 25c 


MarkiloCo., Mfrs. 936c W. 63rd St., Chicago, U.S. A- 






Build your type- 
writer ribbon busi- 














ness under your own 






NON- SUN-SMUT 


TYPE PEWRITER 
| RIBBONS 
» rae 

ALL THAT THE > 


private brand. 





















Reel business (144 
yards) our specialty. 





Write for quotations. 
Inter-State Ribbon & Carbon Co. 


MANUFACTURERS 
5913 Denison Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 








sticks firmly, but peels ... 

This special adhesive, Grippit, holds like rubber 
bands—hundreds to the square inch—as long as 
you want adhesion. If you wish to change the 
position of paste-ups, to remove articles displayed 
on windows or walls, you can peel off Grippitted 
work like adhesive tape. . . Write for newly de- 
signed, larger tube —Free—to Harriman-Welts 
Products Company, 200 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





highly practical accessories, are mak- 
|ing typewriting easier for thousands 





AZORA 


Azora air cushions and twirlers, two 


of users. Sales, both new and re- 
placement, are large. Write for 
prices and discounts. 


AZORA RUBBER CO. 


54th and 20th Streets 
CICERO, ILLINOIS 


Above Below 
THE AZORA THE AZORA 
TWIRLER AIR CUSHION 
RING (Cross-Section View ) 


PAT. DECEMBER 21, 1915 
























MAILING LISTS 


Pave the way to more sales with actual names and ad- 
dresses of Live prospects. Get them from the original 
compilers of basic list information—up to date—accurate— 
guaranteed. Tell us about your business. We'll 
help you find the prospects. No obligation for 
consultation service. 








\( DD ot wom , 
60 page N@rere NnCe \ K Ina 

‘ ! T r L T . ( 7 
Wailing Behe SoA SN Ghee 
Gives counts and prices on 8,000 lines of busi- 
ness. Shows you how to get special lists by 
territories and line of business. Auto lists of all kinds. 
Shows you how to use the mails to sell your products 
and services. Write today. 


R. L. POLK & CO. pro% Bide, 
Branches in Principal Cities 
World’s Largest City Directory Publishers 
Meoiling List Compilers. Business Statistica. Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 
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DOUBLE YOUR MONEY! 
Selling 


PN MARSH FELT 
a TIP MARKERS 


CLEAN-CUT profits; attractive repeat business; everyone who marks 
needs it. Takes the place of crayons, labels, pot-and-brush method. 
Fountain principle; ink in handle, pressure on Felt Tips regulates flow. 
Easy to sell; stays sold. Write for discounts, sales data, showing how to 
DOUBLE YOUR MONEY! 


MARSH STENCIL MACHINE CO. MARSH 
711 E “BY St. BELLEVILLE, ILL. 
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@ 
TIP-TOP PAPER CLIPS 


Brass, nickel finish and ten attractive colors 


Imprinted Boxes a Specialty 


25M or more no extra charge 


The Tip Top Mfg. Co., Inc. 
SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Canadian Agents —BROWN BROS., Ltd. 
TORONTO 















BOEHNER 


Improved 


CARD HOLDER 


Stationers and printers 
use it to build up their 
volume on business and 
personal cards. It takes 
the regular loose cards, 
holds them firm, keeps 
them clean. Holds = == 
one as securely as a 
full case Imported morocco satin —enetal parts highly 
nickeled—28 different sizes. 
We manufacture leather novelties only—we do not compete 
with engravers or printers. Please mention size in asking 
for prices. 

Address, Department OA, 


mproved Boehner Binder Co. 






































-, Fox Street Aurora, Illinois 
| . . 
| ?. 
1 S 
Fe 
I -s ~ 
1] ‘ e 
| 
1} 7 . 
| + ese 
H ———e No. 700 - 
52 pages of information including illustrations of all ‘pes 
of office machines—specimens of typewriter type—how to 
| test adding machines for accuracy, etc., etc.—at a nominal 
price of only 25c. 
Send for your copy today! 


7a 57-15 


aos TYPEWRITER & ADDING MACHINE CORP 
303 W. MONROE ST.. CHICAGO, ILL.... 
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Color is the life of ty 
writer ribbons and carbon 
paper. 


Strength and perma- 
nence of color are the excel- 
ling features of CODO Ribbons 
and Carbons 


Color can help you be- 
come the leading distributor 
of ribbons and carbon in your 
territory. 


The quality of CODO 
Ribbons and Carbons is fit- 
tingly exemplified in their 
modern, brilliant, attractive 
packing. 
Proof and full information 
on request 





The Codo Manufacturing Corp. 
New York Coraopolis, Penna. Chicago 








ENVELOPE 
SEALER 


—_ 12= 


Stack envelopes in tray, turn the crank and watch the ff 
sealed mail pile up. Office equipment dealers write for 
liberal sales proposition and sample machine on approval. 


THE OFFICE APPLIANCE COMPANY | 





ECLIPSE TIME STAMP ¢ 


More than ever before industry is 
oes and carefully measuring the 

all-important factor—TIME. The 
——— market for Eclipse Time 

tamps is greater today than it ever 
has been. Get your share of this busi- 
ness and ask for Dealer Helps, Window 
aes. etc. Nationally advertised, 
popularly priced. Guaranteed uncon- 
ditionally for a year. — your order 
for trial lot, or sample, to 


A. D. Joslin Mfg. Co. 
lith Fleer Merchandise Mart, Chicage 





team eae eae eae eee 








OUT OF SIGHT—SALES STOP 
Display COIT’S lca Lettering 


The Right Pen for Every 
Kind of Lettering 
DEALERS: Send for assort- 
ment of 12 pens 3 of each 
popular size on special coun- 
ter display card for 30 days 

sales trial, prepaid. 

Sooeee of stores in your 
hborhood need COIT’S 

PE S and will buy them 

from you when displayed. 
ASK YOUR JOBBER 

THE BRIDGEPORT PEN 

COMPANY 


Bridgeport, Conn. U. S. A. 
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Type RSA... a powerful drive that is exactly right for the 
modern addressing machine 


Where modern addressing machines 


erind their grist... 
There’s the Place for 


G-E MOTORS 


XACTLY the right drive for addressing machines! This exem- 
plifies the ability of General Electric to supply a type and 
size of motor to fit every office need. Close cooperation between 
General Electric and manufacturers of office devices, together 
with thirty years of experience, is your assurance of the best in 


performance and care-free service. 





OFFICE APPLIANCES 


MODERNIZE 
YOUR | 
OFFICE 


G.E. builds a line of motors 

that accurately match the 

characteristics of these and 
other office devices: 


Adding machines 
Addressing machines 
Auto callers 
Automatic typewriters 
Accounting machines 


Billing machines 
Binding machines 
Blueprint machines 
Bundle tiers 
Bookkeeping machines 


Canceling machines 
Calculating machines 
Card punchers 
Cash-carrying machines 
Cash registers 

Check indorsers 

Check writers 

Check protectors 


Clock winders 
Coin-counting machines 
Computing machines 
Coin-wrapping machines 


Dictating machines 
Duplicators 


Embossing machines 
Engraving machines 
Envelope-opening machines 
Envelope-sealing machines 
Erasing machines 


Fans (for desk) 

Fare boxes 

Film-washing machines 
Folding machines (paper) 


Gluing machines 
Key-cutting machines 


Letter openers 
Labeling machines 
Letter presses 


Mailing machines 
Meters (postage) 


Package-sealing machines 
Package-wrapping machines 
Paper-box machines 
Payroll machines 
Perforating machines 
Photograph printers 

Postal permit machines 
Printing machines 


Registers (sales) 

Sorting machines (cards) 
Sealing machines 
Stamp-canceling machines 
Stenciling machines 
Stock-quotation boards 
Stitching machines 


Tape moisteners 
Tape-pulling machines 
Telegraph machines 


Tickers 
Typewriters 

' 
Typesetting machines { | 
Ticket counters | 
Tabulating machines . | 


Venders (ticket) 
Voting machines 


Wrapping machines 





210-166 


GENERAL @ELECTRI 











? Q)., Annual 


National Business Show 


This Fall! 
The Week of October 17th! 
At The Grand Central Palace! 


In the Heart of New York City! 


Show your newest products where the latest office methods and equipment have 
been exhibited by leading makers and eagerly sought by thousands upon thou- 


sands of good business people, year after year, without a break, since 1904! 


Demonstrate openly and publicly, as positive proof—to prospects—to customers 

to your own organization—to the industry of which you are a part—to friends and 
to “doubting Thomases’’—that you are still doing business—that you are abreast of 
the times with new ideas, new methods and better equipment for the needs of to-day 


and as assurance of dependability for to-morrow! 


Send now for complete information about space and other details! 


NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


Frank E. Tupper, President E. O. Tupper, Secretary 
50 CHURCH STREET—NEW YORK 


Cuicaco: 417 §. Dearborn St. C. H. Hunter, Manager 




















UNINTERRUPTED QUIET...in the executive office 


(uiet in the executive office. Quiet with an Underwood Noiseless 
& smoothly going about its business. Quiet, because profits depend 
largely on good judgment and clear thinking...and they come easier in 
an office that’s quiet. 

Underwood Noiseless equipment in the executive office means more 
than quiet alone. It means greater production of work.With its balanced 
action and “pressure” principle of writing, it is easier, faster, less fatiguing 
to use, and day in, day out, it produces work that is even in color... 
easy to read... Ask for a demonstration in your own office . . . today. 


Typewriter Division 


Ra 
UNDERWOOD ELLIOTT FISHER COMPANY 
Tupeuwriters Accounting Machines Adding Machines 

342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Sales and Service Everywhere 





| Nderwood Noj Seless | 


bs See pe> <- 


The UNDERWOOD NOISELESS [iestesccanyesy 


THE EXECUTIVE OFFICE MACHINE 





7 
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FOR CLEARER THINKING 


Ns 
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